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I. INTRODUCTION 

^Opopui Upa tiBcvicaXic^ r£ Irriy 6pytun9 koI Suutpwuo^ rift obalas dartp lupklt b^krttaros, 

Plato, Kratyhs, 384 b, 388 be. 

Nunc primum se in velere comoedia, sed non tamquam inciperet^ ostendU. 
Nan iUi vis^ non grandUas^ nan suhtUUas^ nan amariiuda^ non dvlcedo^ nan 
Upas defuU; amavii virtutes, insectatus est viiia, fictis naminibus decenUr^ 
veris usus est apte (Pliny, Ep. 6, 21). 

Thus Pliny the Younger writes to his friend Caninius in praise of a 
comedy which had been recently (106/7 a. d.) read to a group of friends by 
the poet Vergilius Romanus. The commendation expressed in the last two 
dauses makes it clear that there was recognized by literary critics a proper 
use of personal names in comedy, which the playwright ought to be careful 
to observe, and that this was no minor consideration might perhaps be 
concluded from the fact that such an appropriate employment of personal 
names on the part of Vergilius is the only point of purely dramatic tech- 
nique upon which Pliny specifically touches. 

Buchner (ad lac, quoted in Cortius' ed. of Pliny (1734), and, apparently, 
followed by Ribbeck, Rdm. Dicht. 3, 292) seems to think that Pliny is 
praising Vergilius for the proper and apt use of real and feigned names of 
living men, in the words of Ribbeck, '' Wahre und erdichtete Namen leben- 
der Pers6nlichkeiten." Furthermore, Buchner seems to understand by this, 
that, owing to the exigencies of the times, open satire and caricature were 
either prohibited or deemed unwise, and, consequently, contemporaries 
had to be assailed or ridiculed under the guise of fictitious names, which, 
he is careful to state, had to be appropriate ("fictis naminibus^ sed can- 
gruenlibus tamen"); on the other hand, men whose character and achieve- 
ments warranted praise could be represented upon the stage under their 
own names. Although it is evident that Vergilius is imitating Aristophanes, 
he wished, according to Buchner, to avoid his model's method of attacking 
living men under their true names. There is, however, another class of 
names which Aristophanes employs, namely, invented and usually signifi- 
cant names of wholly fictitious characters, as Strepsiades and Philodeon.^ 
Now since Vergilius is imitating Aristophanes, it is natural to suppose that 
he uses both classes of names employed by his model. It is true, moreover, 
that Aristophanes occasionally represents a contemporary under a pseudo- 

* Cf. Peppkr, Com. Ttrm. p. 49; Leo, PL Fonck,^ pp. 109 f.; Schmidt, Be deu i mmg iet 
Nammu, p. 17; KOrte, Gr. Kom9du^ p. 75 and in Ihaify-Waaawm IP, 1274; Koli^, B. fk W. 
41 (1921), 690 f. 
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10 THE SIGNinCANT NAME IN TERENCE [410 

nym, as for example, Paphlagon for Cleon in the Knighis^ a name chosen, 
apparently, with some regard to its appropriateness (cf. 919), but in such 
an example the disguise would necessarily be thin, for otherwise the 
desired caricature would lose its comic or polemic force. At any rate, such 
instances are so rare that Pliny can scarcely have been referring to so 
inconspicuous a matter of technique in his brief appreciation. 

A certain appropriateness, then, one may safely conclude from Plinsr's 
statement, was looked for by literary critics in the choice of names in 
Aristophanes. The precise character and limitations of this appropriate- 
ness lie outside the present investigation, which is merely concerned with 
the establishment of the fact for its bearing upon similar conditions in the 
New Comedy and especially in Terence. 

The passage in Pliny can, indeed, serve only as evidence for the Old 
Comedy; but it is natural to suppose this technique to have been inherited 
by the authors of the Middle and the New Comedy. That this is true may 
be seen from Donatus' Commentary on Terence: Nomina persanarum^ in 
comoediis dufntaxai, habere debeiU rationem ei eiymologiam, eienim absurdufn 
esi comicum cum apu argumenla confingat^ uel nomen personae incongjruum 
dare^ ud officium quod sit a nomine diuersum} 

Donatus, it will be observed, expressly requires of a comic poet the use 
of the appropriate or significant name, f.e., one congruous with the rdle, 
or in other words, one which suggests the characteristic features of per- 
sonality, if the r61e is elaborate enough to enable individuality to be 
stressed, and if not, one which, at any rate, is not inappropriate for the 
class or type to which the character belongs. And the reason which Dona- 
tus gives for such a requirement is sound. Taking for granted the all but 
universal feeling regarding the appropriateness of the relation which should 
subsist between personal names and characters, situations, and actions, a 
feeling which is briefly designated as that of the nomen omenf it would be 
absurd if the poet, who obviously invents his plot, should give to his per'- 
sonae unsuitable names, or r61es at variance with their names. These are 
not two reasons, but only one looked at in two ways, as either (1) the 
character and action are fixed first, and then the name adapted to it, or 
(2) the name is decided upon first, and the character and action deter- 
mined thereby. In actual composition it is not unlikely that the r61e was 
determined in broad outlines first, and then an appropriate name selected, 
which in its turn came to exercise a regulative influence upon the nature 
of the minor incidents in the elaboration of the r61e. Thus, what Pliny 

' On Ad. 26; see also Don. on And. 226. It should further be noted that Donatus 
occasionally refers to suggested meanings or associations of names, which indicate the 
existence of some views of the same nature about their appropriateness, as, for example, 
in the case of Phormio. These will be taken up in the discussion of the separate plays 
and na??ie#. 

* Cf . nomen aique omen, Plautus, PenOf 625. See Otto, SprickwOrter^ p. 244 and Schmidt, 
Bedeukmg des N omens, pp. 6 ff. 
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desiderates for the Old Comedy is here extended to cover the whole 
Tbofi quite as might have been expected. One may confidently assert, 
then, that in the technique of comic writing no little attention was given 
to the selection of precisely such names as would indicate those character- 
istics of the personae which the poet wished to emphasize. 

The tradition regarding this technical requirement can be traced back 
to Aristotle.^ In the ninth chapter of the Poetics he discusses the use of 
personal names in literature. "Poetry/' he argues, "is more philosophic and 
of a higher seriousness than history; for it tends to express what is univer- 
sal, whereas history expresses what is particular. Now the tmiversal is 
the sort of thing such and such a kind of person will do or say in all prob- 
ability or by necessity; this is the aim of poetry in giving names to its 
characters; whereas the particular is what Aldbiades did or what was done 
to him. In comedy this has already become evident, for, after constructing 
a plot out of probable incidents, the comic poets then affix to the characters 
whatever names they wish, but do not do as the satirists, who write about 
particular individuals. In tragedy, on the other hand, the poets retain the 
names which were in actual use."* 

As to the detailed interpretation of this passage, scholars are unfor- 
tionatdy not in accord. There are those who treat krinBqtiyfi as concessive 
and render rvxAi^a, ''casual," thus interpreting the passage to mean that 
poetry aims at universality, aUkough the characters bear names, and this 

* Aristotle lived well along into the period of the New Comedy (quite generally 
regarded as beginning about 336 b. c, although Fidits, De aU. Com. biparLf 1S66- 
Kock, 2, 11 f. and Opp^, The New Comedy, 1897 endeavor to prove the bipartition of 
Attic Comedy). Althougih it is not at all certain that any part of the Poesies was written 
after 336, it is generally conceded that this work belongs among the latest writings of 
Aristotle (Susemihl, Ar, Poet,* p. 24), and Professor Capps states that it was written 
''at about the time when the New Comedy was taking shape" (Gr, LU. p. 144), and, 
most recently, Gilbert Murray dates the Poeiics ca, 330 b. c. (preface to By water's trans- 
lation, 1920, p. 11). Moreover, it is practicaUy certain that Philemon's first play was 
brought out about 340 b. c. (Diehls-Schubart, Didymos, Kommeniar mu Demosthenes 
(1904), p. 44, n.; Capps, C. P, 2(1907), 480; K5rte, B.pkM. 26 (1906), 902; Wagner, SymM. 
ad Com, (1905), p. 27; and Legrand, Daos, p. 13). This question is really not of great inqwrt- 
ance, at least in the omtter of significant names, for the Middle Comedy exhibits marked 
simiUrity to the New Comedy in the choice and use of names (at least 19 of the 36 names of 
the dramoHs personae in Menander (K5ite9 occur in the Old or Middle Comedy; and a com- 
parison of the Persa of Plautus with his other plays reveals no important di£feience). 

' AXXd To^ry hap^u , rf r^ lU^ r A 7CPfi|Mra Xfycv, r^ M ot« Af ybfouro, M eeX pCSoro' 
pigMpm jcol 0Yov8««^^Mir volqtf'iff leropioe kerbr 4 f^ 7^ vofafvit fi&^Xov rA coMXov, 4 i'lffropUi 
r A so^* iKotfDor Xiyei. %erw M ica06Xov |i|y, rf veUf r A vdia Brrei ^vftfivbm. XtYcv i| r^rrmM 
mir A rd deAs i| r6 i^ayKtuetf, oft tfroxAfcrat i) wobivis M|Aar« knrtBi»hni' r6 M ratf' iMrrar, 
rl *AXiufiM^ hrfiQ^ i| ri Ho09, M ^ oCr riff unn^iUa ^ roGro i^Kim yiyoifer ovar^at^ 
rm y^ r^ iiX)9o^ StA rfir cki6tvi^ o0rw r A rvx^*^tt Mimra ftireritfte^ir, Koi o^ A^vtp ol la4t^ 
fiommol w^ rip catf* iROtfTor nioSaw. kwi M riff rpayifUmi rAr ynroiMyom tiroitknm Ayr4x<"'*^M* 

(Bywater). 
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generalizing tendency is illustrated by the practice of the comic poets, 
who use any names that happen to occur to them, one name being as good 
as another, since there is no special significance in any of them. This view^ { 

seems to have been first expressed by Vettori (1560; 2nd ed. 1573, p. 94), and 
recently by Bywater (1909, esp. notes on 1449*^8, 1451*^7-21, 1455**12),and 
after him Cooper (1913, p. 32). Others who seem to accept this interpreta- 
tion are Piccolomini (1573, pp. 137, 141), Dacier (1692, p. 132 f.), Curtiuy 
(1753, pp. 19, 150), Twining (2nd ed. 1812, 1, 127), Haus (1822), Richards 
(C.R. 9 (1895), 214 f ., 13 (1899), 47 f .), Gompcrz (1897, p. 20), Saintsbury 
(Loci CrUici, p. 10) and Comford (Orig. of Att. Com. p. 203). 

Taking B3rwater's view as representative of this interpretation, it is 
apparent that his rendering of kwvnB^itkini as concessive rests upon the con- 
viction that the alternative interpretation, "Poetry aims at universality 
in giving names to its characters," is true only to some extent in comedy, 
and not at all in tragedy.^ Now if it can be shown that the practice of the 
tragic poets is not altogether adverse to the general principle, and that the 
comic poets observe it much more widely, at least, than is implied in the 
words ''only to some extent,'' it would seem that this interpretation cannot 
be regarded as adequate. 

Aristotle, it is to be observed, states that, although tragic poets adhere 
to traditional stories and names, this is no hard and fixed rule, for such a 
case as Agathon's Antheus,'^ with purely fictitious incidents and names, is 
no less pleasing on that account (1451*^21-3) ; in fact he goes so far as to say 
that it would be absurd for the poets to draw their plots and names entirely 
from traditional stories (1451^25-6). Furthermore, it is not at all unlikely 
that Aristotle regarded the persons in tragedy as 'characters',' and the 
names as significant in the sense that a certain set of qualities was by 
tradition uniformly associated with them.* Since Sophocles portrayed 
men as they ought to be (1460^33), Oedipus, for example, is a character 
possessing qualities that are ideal in that they surpass reality (cf. 1461^ 

13 f .) ; that is, the name Oedipus suggests certain ideals of character,much 

in the same manner as, for instance, the name of the fictitious character 

Thai's in Terence's Eunuchus signifies certain definite qualities which have 

become t3rpical from traditional association with persons of that name.^' 

* 

* It is for this reason that Ritter brackets o5 . . . hnrtBiikmi as an interpolation 
(1839, pp. 151 f.). 

' Or AfUke, Gudeman, Philol. 76(1920), 243. 

* iSot as used in 1454>23, 1460*11. Cf. Bywater on 1449i>8 (pp. 144 f.). 

* Cf. 1451^15 ff., where Aristotle giives the reason for the retention of traditional 
names in tragedy. 

^* Compare Antiphanes: "To write tragedy is an easy thing, for the audience knows 
beforehand all about the story; the poet needs only to remind them of it. If, for in- 
stance, I should but mention Oedipus, the audience knows all the rest, his father Laiiis, 
his mother Jocasta, his sons and daughters, what he did and what he suffered. ... So 



m^m^^mmgm^m^^mm^K^m^^^ 
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Discussion of the extent to which significant names were actually em- 
ployed in comedy is here reserved for the conclusions of the present inves- 
tigation of the usage of Terence, and of investigations which are planned 
for other comic poets. Granting for the present the truth of the statement 
that only to a certain extent are significant names used in comedy, the exis- 
tence of exceptions does not normally nullify or destroy general rules, 
so that it is unlikely that Aristotle would have been deterred from stating 
a general rule by the cognizance of certain exceptions. ^ 

The alternative rendering of kmriBtukmi as causal or circumstantial 
leads to the interpretation that the names which poetry applies to its 
characters are really chosen in accord with the generalizing tendency of 
poetry; in short, the names are significant of character. This interpreta- 
tion seems to go back to the first modern commentator of Aristotle's Poetics , 
Robortelli (1548, p. 92), and has been especially elaborated by Lessing 
(Hamb. Dram. 89-91 St.) and Pye (1792, pp. 25, 187). Others who hold 
it are Maggi and Lombardi (1550, pp. 130 ff.), Castelvetro (1576, pp. 183, 
192), Riccobono (1584, p. 15; 1587, p. 45), Harles (1780, pp. 68 f.), Graefen- 
han (1821, pp. 87 f.), DUntzner (1840, pp. 49, 145 f.), Saint-Hilaire (1858, 
p. 49), Koenig (p. 1), Zeller (Gr. Phil} 2«, 768 f.J, Bemays {Abh. Arisi. 
pp. 148 f.), Susemihl (Arist. Dichikunsfi, pp. 109, 239), Brandschdd 
(1882, pp. 21, 109), Cosack (Lessings hamb. Dramai. p. 398), Capps (Gr. 
LU. p. 145) and Vahlen (BeitrUge^, p. 28). In addition to these, the follow- 
ing translations imply this interpretation: the Arabic version, Segni 
(1549, p. 299), Piccolomini (1572, pp. 137, 141), DuVal (1619, 2, 659), 
Heinsius (1643, pp. 258 f.), Goulston (1696, p. 27), Winstanley (1780, 
p. 150), Tyrwhitt (1794, p. 28), Buhle (1791, 5, 218; 1798, p. 59), Hermann 
(1802, pp. 24 f.), Valett (1803, p. 35),Taylor (1818, 1, 304), Weise (1824, p. 
39), Dtibner (1848, 1, 464), Schmidt (Bedeutung des Namens, p. 17),Stahr 
(1914, pp. 98 f.), and Gudeman (1921, p. 18).^^ 

A succinct and t3rpical statement of this interpretation is that of Pye: 
"We have already been shewn, as the first distinction between history and 
poetry, that one describes the real actions of a particular person, the other 
fictitious, though probable events that are supposed to happen to an imag- 
inary one. And such qualities are to be given to this imaginary person as 
will best suit these events, and the part he takes in them; and these quali- 
ties are not only to be marked by the action and sentiments, but even the 
names given to the characters should be expressive of them. It seems, 
however, that having said this, the critic recollected that in tragedy the 

too in the case of Alcmaeon. • . • But not so with us comic poets; we have to invent 
eveiything, new names, the preceding and present events, the exposition and the 
denouement Then if some Chremes or a Phido make a slip, though Peleus or Teuoer 
could blunder thus at will, they are hissed off the stage" (Paiesis, Jr. 191, K. 2, 90 f.) 
^ Averroes has utteily misconstrued the passage {If. J. Suppl. 17(1890), 364). 
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practice was different: for though the inddentSi the manners^ and the 
sentiments were to be formed on general nature, the names were to be 
those of real historical persons.** In comedy, however, he says, names 
expressive of the quality of the character were used" (p. 187). 

This seems to be the more natural and certainly the more widely 
accepted view of the passage. Aristotle, it appears, finds in the practice 
of the comic poets the best illustration of his principle, that poetry aims 
at universality in its use of names. Tragedy, moreover, has been found to 
be only an apparent exception, for here too fictitious names are used, and 
it is quite probable that such names as Antheus were significant of 
character. It is generally assumed that the practice cited by Aristotle 
applies only to the Middle and the New Comedy, but Lessing is un- 
doubtedly correct in extending its application to much of the Old 
Comedy as well,** 

The names in comedy, therefore, are appropriate to the qualities and 
actions of the several characters. The meaning of the words rd rux&i^a 
MiMLTa^ then, becomes quite clear. The comic poet, as Aristotle observes, 
has a free hand in his choice of names, that is, he may affix to his characters 
whatever names he thinks best, bearing in mind, of course, the principle 
of the universality of poetry and the significance of names. This freedom 
is in direct contrast with the restriction placed upon the satirists, on the 
one hand, by the nature of their poetry, which is particular and deals with 
real individuals, and, on the other hand, with that placed upon the tragic 
poets, who, if they choose to draw their plots and characters from history 
or the sagas, must needs adhere to the traditional names. 

It is not without some significance for the general probability of this 
view that most of the commentators have a note on this passage, wherein 
they discuss the use of appropriate names in comedy; for example that of 
Ritter: **t^ rvx^rra Spdfiara ea sunt nomina qua pro arbitrio personis suis 
pceta subiicU; . . . hoc nomina comoediarum scriptores personis suis Ua 
adplicani sive subticiunt ut nomina moribus respondeani . . • eiusmodi nom- 
ina in nova comcsdia erant omnia, in media pleraque, in anUqua non pauca** 
(p. 152). This opinion was first given a truly classic expression by Lessing: 
"Die Eom5die gab ihren Personen Namen, welche, verm5ge ihrer 
grammatischen Ableitung und Zusammensetzung, oder auch sonstigen 
Bedeutung, die Beschaffenheit dieser Personen ausdrUckten: mit einem 
Worte, sie gab ihnen redende Namen; Namen, die man nur hdren dllrfte, 
um sogleich zu wissen, von welcher Art die sein wUrden, die sie f Uhren" 
{pp.cU. 10, 165). Starkie in referring to this passage remarks: ''He <Less- 

^ Pye fails to note the ngnificance of Agathon's Antheus, and Aristotle's obsenra- 
tions thereon. See above p. 12. 

" Hamb. Dram. 90 St (10, 167 f.); cf. Richards, C. R. 13 (1899), 47 f., above, p. 9, 
n. 1 and below, p. 15. 
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ing> seeks to show, as against Aristotle, that Attic Comedy, even from 
its first origin, aimed at rising from the particular to the general, and 
endeavored to indicate this general by means of significant names'' 
(Ar, CUmds^ p. zlvi). This is a strange statement to make in the face of 
Lessing's own words in which he definitely ascribes this particular view 
to Aristotle (10, 161 f.), who, he says, ''gesteht dieses den Utesten komis- 
chen Dichtem, dem Epicharmus, dem Phormis und Krates zu <cf. 1449^ 
5-9, 1451^ 5-9 > und wird es gewiss dem Aristophanes nicht abgesprochen 
haben, ob er schon wusste, wie sehr er nicht aUein den Kleon und H3^er* 
bolus, sonders auch den Perikles und Sokrates namentlich mitgenommen" 
(10, 169, n. 2). 

There remains to be considered Butcher's interpretation of this pas- 
sage.^^ He believes that Aristotle is here pointing to ''the tendency shown 
in comedy to discard the use of historical names and adopt names which 
are suggestive of character or occupation or 'humours/ " In order to 
arrive at this view, he has admitted into the text his conjecture oh rii 
rvx^a for odro) r^ rvx^rra of the MSS."^ He seems to find support for this 
in the reading of Ar.,^* laisa, "not to have been," "nequaquam" (Margo- 
liouth, Poetics, p. 255), 2! aO, or Ma/jtias as Margoliouth {An. Or, 58) and 
Susemihl (B. ph, W. 15 (1895), 1261) prefer, and in the analogy of a similar 
error in A' at 1451 * 36, ofWw, where the apogr. rightly read oO r6, confirmed 
by Ar. laila, "non." This latter, however, is a very slight variation, easily 
explained paleographically, whereas ol or Mapm is a good deal of a change 
from oSrci), not readily accounted for save, perhaps, by assuming an emenda- 
tion on the part of the copyist, or, better, one may accept Bywater's conjec- 
ture dhrw, a corruption of c^(a (1451^ 13 app, crU. and note). Again at 
1450*30Ar.readsfoi5a(2!,oOirwBywater, obbaiuS^ Margoliouth), confirming 
o6 in P* and Aid., where A^ and other apogr. omit. At this place as well as 
1451 * 36 Ar. and apogr. agree against A^ whereas at 1451** 13 A^ and apogr. 
agree against Ar. On the whole, it may be said with some considerable 
degreeof certainty that the evidence of the Arabic version is insufficient to 
justify any considerable departure from the text in A^.^' The expression 

^^ ArisUfUe's Theory of Poetry,Athtd.,dtLin,pp, 163ff.,ch. X,pp.368ff.,esp.p.376,n. 

^ Accepted, as he states, by Susemihl and Tyrrell. He does not seem to think the 
emendation is absolutely required, but "it gives a natural instead of a strained sense to 
the words rd rvx^*^a MMara, and also fits better with the general context" (p. zii). 
Cf. Susemihl B,ph,W. 15 (1895), 1261; BuJ. 88 (1896), 32. 

^ The Arabic translation of a now lost S)rriac translation of a Greek 5th or 6th 
cent MS., Z, which, though no longer extant, "muss als eine Textesquelle allerersten 
Ranges bewertet werden" (Gudeman, PhiloL 76 (1920), 243 f.). 

^^Bjrwater, pp. zxzvii ff.; cf., however, Gudeman, "ca. 170 endlich ganz neue 
Lesarten bietet, die meist eine zweifellose Verbesserung der Vulgata darstellen, in 
jedem Fall aber sehr beachtenswerte Varianten sind" (PkiM. 76(1920), 243). A recent 
reviewer of Gudeman's translation concludes that he overestimates the value of the Arabic 
translaUon (Howald, ^.^A.PT. 41(1921), 1000). 
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ob tA rvx^pra Butcher defends by the parallels Paei. 1450^ 36, I4t62^ 13, 
Pol. 1339^ 32; but on close examination, it will be found that in e&cli of 
these cases there is a contrast involved, where the negative is balanced by 
an affirmative statement, whereas in the present case the negative is fol- 
lowed by another negative but no affirmative statement (cf. also J^kys. 
188** 3, Pol. 1328* 16). Furthermore, comedy is here contrasted with 
satire and tragedy and it would be meaningless to say that the comic poets 
used names not chosen by chance or at will, for this is exactly wha.t tlie 
satirists and tragedians did. 

Aristotle, accordingly, was acquainted with, if he did not acttudly 
formulate the principle, which, of course, was deduced from the more or 
less instinctive practice of the playwrights themselves, that only appro- 
priate names were suitable for comedy;^* and the importance whicli lie 
attached to the consideration may be inferred from the fact that he uses 
it as one of the criteria in differentiating history, tragedy, comedy, &iid 
satire. 

If Nauck's supposition is correct, and so Robert considers it (I>ie 
Mas ken, pp. 60 f .), then Aristophanes of Byzantium may also be cited as 
ancient authority for the use of the significant name in comedy. For his 
treatment of the name Maison in the treatise ir€pl rpoa^taif^^ seems to fur- 
nish sufficient ground for inferring that he adhered to the principle that 
the names in comedy denoted men of certain habits and peculiar character, 
and that he explained the meaning of these names, pointing out also their 
origin and significance. 

There seems to be, therefore, excellent, if not voluminous evidence 
^^ attesting the existence in antiquity and from a relatively early period 

too, of a tradition of literary criticism which required of comic playwrights 
the selection and use of significant names. The question naturally arises 
next as to the manner or degree in which this principle of technique was 
employed by the individual writers, for it is obvious that, granted the 
principle, notable variety in its application may be found among artists 
who had different temperaments or stressed different artistic values. It is 
the purpose of this investigation to seek an answer to this question for 
Terence. It is planned to extend this study, if it shall prove to have been 
successfully initiated, to Plautus, Menander and Aristophanes, for whom 
some considerable collections have been made, and eventually, perhaps, 
even to other ytmi. Terence has been chosen because his complete work 
has survived, it is of moderate compass, notable aids in the form of 
ancient criticism are available, and finally, because one might expect 

M This is further evidence for the interpretation of the passage in Pliny which has 
been given above (pp. 9-11). 

1* Athen. 14, 659a - Festus, 118 (Lindsay) ; Nauck, PragmetUa, pp. 275 ff. 
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Terence to be more particular and consistent in small matters of technique 
than more original geniuses. 

Of course, many scholars have noted and commented upon the signifi- 
cant name or Wedender Name^' as it is generally called, in comedy; but the 
opinions expressed are frequently diverse and often flatly contradictory, a 
condition which probably obtains because, though the general question 
has been often touched upon, and occasionally one aspect or another dis- 
cussed in some detail, as yet no systematic treatment of the whole problem 
seems to have been attempted. 

Before proceeding further it may help in getting the matter dearly 
set forth if the views now current be summarized briefly and classified. In 
the light of the opinions expressed, scholars may be divided into five groups, 
according to whether they 1) flatly reject the principle that the significant 
name was used by comic plajrwrights, 2) accept it as referring to type sig- 
nificance, or 3) partly to type significance and partly to individual signifi- 
cance, 4) accept it with other limitations, or 5) accept it unreservedly. 
The distinction between type significance and individual significance is, of 
course, that which obtains between a class and the individual members of 
which the class is composed. Now individuals must possess all the essential 
characteristics of the class, but may possess them in varying degrees of 
prominence, so that the net result is a marked differentiation between 
different individuals of the same class, and at the same time they generally 
exhibit a number of minor but often very conspicuous qualities which yet 
further emphasize their individuality. If, therefore, there is a marked 
differentiation between individuals of a certain class or type, either by 
means of varying emphasis laid upon certain characteristics, or by introduc- 
ing other differentiae f or by both means, it may be said that an individual 
is differentiated within the class, or, in other words, the type becomes a 
character. In all highly elaborated works of art, of course, prominent 
figures generally and almost inevitably become characters.^ If, then, 
the name selected for the figure serves to call attention to these qualities 
the emphasis upon which differentiates it from other members of the 
same dass, such a name may properly be said to possess individual signifi- 
cance. For example, Phormio is a typical sycophant-parasite in that he 
possesses the insatiable appetite, the beggarly poverty, and the unscrupu- 
lous litigiousness characteristic of all members of his dass. If his name, as 
derived from popfjAs, "rush mat,'' connoting poverty, should be considered 
appropriate to him merdy as a type, it might then be said to have type 
significance only. But it is apparent that the character of Phormio is 
individualized within the type, for the repeated insistence upon his poverty 
coupled with the absurd and impudent pretense of wealth, 



M Compare Ruskin: "Sir Roger de Coveiley is a diameter as weU as a typt, for 
there is no one else like iiim" {Pars Claaigera^ No. 34.). 
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him apart from the common run of his class, for example, such a figure 
as Ergasilus in the CapUvi. If his name, then, is regarded as being especially 
appropriate to this peculiarity of character, it may be said to have indivi- 
dual significance. 

A typical expression of the opinion of the first group may be found in 
the words of a recent American editor of Terence, Professor Sturtevant: 
"Some may miss a reference to the matter of 'redende Namen,' but the 
editor doubts whether they are any such in Terence" {And. p. 6). Similar 
expressions are those of Parry (Ter. Com. 1857, p. xxvi); Meissner (Ter. 
And. p. 12) ; Morris (PI. Capt. p. 2; Pseud, p. 97); Butcher, referring merely 
to Menander's Georgos (pp. cU. p. 379, n.); Sargeaunt (Ter. Phor. p. 63); 
one may compare Wilamowitz's arraignment of the names of the New 
Comedy as colorless (Textgesch. der griech. Bukoliker^ p. 135)." 

Representative of the opinion of the second group is the statement of 
Poland: ''Zunfichst ist es kaum zweifelhaft dass auch er <Menander> 
vielfach 'redende' Namen w&hlt, welche die Gruppe andeuten, zu der die 
Personen als Greise, Jiinglinge, Sklaven usw. gehdren'^ {N.J. 33 (1914), 
588). The principle of homon3rmy is held by this group to be evidence of 
mere ty^t significance; for example, K5rte sa3rs of Menander: ''Der 
Elrds seiner Namen ist klein imd die einzelnen gewinnen eine typische 
Gdtung, die ziemlich Eonsequent festgehalten wird,^ so kommt Moschion 
in f tinf Stiicken als JUnglingsname, Laches in vier (sechs, Poland, B.ph.W. 
37 (1917), 1615, n. 9) als Greis, Myrrine in drei als &ltere Frau, Daos in 
sechs [ten, see p. 26, n. 16] als Sklave vor" {Gr. KomSdie, pp. 75 f.). Similar 
opinions, in regard to Menander, are expressed by Eock (3, 37); Sonnen- 
berg (Men. 1905, p. 6) ; Capps (Menander, pp. 6, 28, 142, 230) ; Terzaghi 
(p. 143); K5rte (Menandrea* p. xxi) ; Allinson (A. J. P. 36 (1915), 201, n.) 
Kolif (B. ph. W. 41(1921), 690f.). This view is also held for Plautus and 
Terence by Cruttwell (Rom. Lit. p. 52); West (Ter. And. p. 207); Sellar 
(Rom. Poets of the Rep.^ p. 215); Bond and Walpole (Ter. Phor. p. xxiii) ; 

>< Interesting, and, perhaps, not altogether irrelevant, is the statement of Sir 
Richard Steele in the first number of the Lover: "1 shall shun also names significant of 
the person's character of whom I talk; a trick used by playwrights, which I have long 
thought no better a device than of underwriting the name of an animal on a post, which 
the painter concdved too delicately drawn to be known by common eyes, or by his 
delineation of the limbs." Cf. Margoliouth, Poetics, p. 170, note on casual names. 
''It is remarkable," says Pye in commenting upon Steele's remarks, "that in this identi- 
cal paper, an old bachelor is called "V^dgoose (1789, p. 13); and in the next, the sup- 
posed author of the work, The Lover, is named Marmaduke M3rrtle (p. 22)" (At. 
Poetics, pp. 187 f.). 

* Compare "Damit<da88 man die Auffassung Croisets Chairestratos sei • . • dn 
l^eichartiger Freund Charisios nicht l&nger bestreiten kann (KArte, B.pk.W. 40 (1920), 
631) > wttrde die letzte, einigermassen gesicherte Ausnahme von dem von mir iV./.1914: 
541 [591] verfolgten Gesetz der Homonymie in der Namensgebung der Personen be! 
Menander bcsdtigt" (Poland, note on KOrte, loc. cii.). 
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Gray (Ter. HauS. p. 62); Dieterich (Pukinetta, p. 45, n. 4); Henry, who, 
however, whfle accepting the view in general, argues at considerable length 
that many of Terence's characters are individualistic as well as typical (pp. 
57 f.); and for the New Comedy in general, by Bywater, Margoliouth and 
Cooper (notes on Arist. Poetics 1451^ 13). Gotschlich {Lessings ArisM. 
Stud. p. 94) and Sonnenschein (PI. Most. p. 60; Rud. 1914, p. 67) interpret 
Lesang's 'redende' as having to do only with type significance, and sim- 
ilarly Michaut (Hist. Com. torn. 1, 183) and Siiss (p. 102) consider the 
passage quoted from Donatus (above, p. 10) as referring to type names 
only. 

The attitude of the third group is well expressed by Professor Fair- 
dough: 'The character names are all Greek, and while some are etymologi- 
cally indicative of the parts played by their owners, others probably have 
a merely traditional significance, derived from frequent use in the New 
Comedy'' (Ter. And. p. 66). With this one may compare Butcher's dassi* 
fication of significant names in comedy, for which he acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Sonnenschein (pp. zxviif.): '^1) Names etymologically 
significant, such as Pheidippides and Thrasonides; 2) Names which, being 
appropriated by usage to certain parts, designated occupation or condition, 
e.g., Ilvpptas, Glycerium, Chremes and Pamphilus" (Ar. Poei.^ p. 376, n,). 
Similar views are entertained by Koenig (see below, p. 19) ; Ussing (passim) ; 
Bergk (Gr. Lit. 4, 133 f., 181); Breitenbach (p. 12); GustareUi (Ter. Ad. 
pp. Lf.); Dziatzko-Hauler( Ter. Phor. p. 87); Gatzert (pp. 64 f.); Wttst 
(W.U.Ph. 30 (1913), 793 f., BuJ. 174 (1916/18), 254), Brause (D.L. 35 
(1914), 2245 ff.), and Poland (B.ph.W. 37 (1917), 1609 ff.) in reviews of 
Gatzert's dissertation; Westaway (Original Element in PI. p. 75); and 
Flickinger (pp. 211 ff., 223). 

Some may fed, however, that there are two different opinions induded 
within this group, namdy, that there is a difference between type signifi- 
cance and traditional significance. The name Davos, for instance, may be 
said to have traditional significance because it is used ten times by Menan* 
der, and, perhaps, about as often by his fellow poets. The fact, however, 
that the name is comparativdy rare as a historical slave-name in Greece," 
would naturally point to the condusion that the name became a convene 
tional designation for one of the types that recurred again and again in 
the New Comedy, and, by tradition, in the Roman paUiaia. 

The attitude of the fourth and largest group is represented by the state- 
ment of Professor Ashmore: 'The names in both Plautus and Terence are, 

* Compue, &f., the fist of dftTCt emsadpated at DdpU, CoUit^Bechtd, 4, Jli ff. 
Qiidez), where the mune Dsros docs not occur; the index oif petBond names, Ditteo- 
beiver, SjU.* 3, 30 Gndcz), when, of four Dmvosss, thsee sse aetScs, sad the ioofth 
is of naccrtdtt ststioa. See bdow, p^ 24 i 
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in most cases, of Greek origin, and are frequently intended to suggest the 
disposition or some striking peculiarity of the character represented'' 
{Teretux^ Notes, p. 4). This somewhat qualified acceptance of the signifi- 
cant name in comedy goes back at least as far as Schlegd: "Die Wieder- 
holung derselben Charaktere wurde von den griechischen Komikem durch 
den hftufigen Gebrauch derselben Namen imd zum Theil sprechender 
Namen eingestanden" {SdmnM. Werke, 1846, 5, 245), and perhaps even to 
Vettori (above, p. 12). Simillar opinions are expressed by Naudet (PL Com. 1, 
158, 386, n. 2); Lorenz (PI. Mosi. pp. 8 f., MU. Glar. pp. 3 f.); Rummler 
(QuaesL Ter. pp. 19 ff.); Simcoz {Lai. LU. 1, 56); Rdnhardstoettner 
(PlatUus, p. 103); Linderstryi(m-Lang (Ter. Phor. 1893, p. 10); Ribbeck 
(Rdm. Dicki* 1, 63 f., 66, 70, 122); Gray (PL Asin. pp. xzzii f.); Elmer (Ter. 
Phor. p. 74, PL Capt. p. 63) ; Middleton and Mills (Compan. to Lai. AuikorSf 
pp. 19, 50 f.); Lamarre (LiU. lai. 1, 299, 333, n. 1, 441, n., 451); Fay (PI. 
Mosi. pp. 64 f.); Schmidt^ Mendelssohn;" Legrand (DaoSf pp. 33 ff., 53, 
287, and esp. n. 3, 609 f., 619 f.) ; Leo (PI. Forsch.* pp. 107 f.); E. J. Thomas 
(PL Aid. p. 1, Notes); McCartney (C.J. 14(1919), 343); K6hler (PL Affl.* 
p. 26); Teuffel {Rdm. LU.* 1, 26, 210 f.); Prescott (C.P. 15 (1920), 262); 
Saint-Hilaire, Brandschdd and Comford (see above pp. 12 f.); Nehcini 
and Richards, one of whom practically denies the existence of the signifi- 
cant name in Terence, admitting it, however, in Greek Comedy (pp. 152 f .), 
the other practically denies it in the Middle and the New Comedy, admit- 
ting it only in Aristophanes {CJR. 13 (1899), 48). There are several others 
who may perhaps be included in this group by virtue of more or less com- 
plete lists of dramaUs personae with occasional derivations and hints at 
the appropriateness of the names: Venice edition of Terence, 1580 (a 
raUo nominum is given for the Andria and Eunuchus)\ Taubmann (PL 
Com. 1605); Parens (PL Com. 1610); Ellius (Ter. Com. 1741, a rolio nomi- 
num is given for each play); Schmieder (Ter. 1794, a raiio nominum is 
given for each play); Rossius (Ter. 1820, a ratio nominum is given for the 
Andria^ idiomaia personarum for the Eunuchus); Giles (Ter. 1837, follows 
Rossius); Blanchard (PL Aul. p. 5); Gray (PL Epid. p. xzzi); Cocchia (PL 
Mil. Glor. pp. 6f.); Auden (PL Pseud, pp. xxvff.); Brix-Niemeyer (PL 

M Eerm. 37 (1902), 623; he criticizes Koenig's Programm because it "abenll leden- 
de Namen sucht" (p. 173), but that this is an unjust criticism will become apparent 
upon reading Koenig's own words: "At certe falleremus, si omnibus nominibus, quae 
sunt apud poetam utrumque natuiam mores all. personarum ostendi putaremus; non 
pauca ita sunt usa trita ut huic tantum rationi debeantur" (p. 4). 

" Pp. 10 f., 47; he appears, erroneously, to refer the origin of the expression 'redendt 
Namen' to Lorenz's review of Koenig's Programm in Bu. J. 6 (1876), 20 (p. 11). 
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Memf p. 13); and Jones (PI. Men. pp. 118 £.). One may also perhaps be 
allowed to conjecture from various references that other early editions of 
Terence, which have been inaccessible for the present investigation, con- 
tained raUones nominumf as those of Erasmus (Schmieder, EUius), Muretus 
(Eoenig), Camerarius (Eoenig), and Schrevellius (Schmieder). 

The opinion of the fifth group is succinctly expressed by Professor 
Peppier: ''Comedy chooses or invents for its characters names which 
describe their nature or express some pecidiarity" (Com. Term. p. 49). 
Such an unreserved position in regard to the significant name in comedy is 
also taken by Eoenighoff (p. 14); Browne (Rom. LU. p. 81); Benoist (PL 
Aid. p. iv); Spengd (Lot. Kom9die\ p. 9, 15, 22, 26 f.; Ter. And.* p. xiv; 
Ter. Ad.* p. 161); Regd (p. 12); Heydemann (Vase CapuUf pp. 5f.); 
Slaughter (Subst. Ter. p. 8);Stampini (Ad. Ter. p. LX); Laming (Ter. 
Phar. p. 69); Dziatzko-Kauer (Ter. Ad. p. 25); and Steinmann (w§pl Ifi&p, 
1907, pp. 29 f.). One may also with some pertinence, perhaps, compare 
Maggi, Riccoboni, Leasing, Pye, Harles and Ritter (see above pp. 13 f .) ; 
Guizot (Minandre, pp. 229 f.); Munro (on lUad, 3, 39); and Lindsay (PL 
Cafi. p. iii). 

It is interesting, in this connection, to find that an eminent modem 
dramatic critic not only comments upon what he calls label-names' in 
EngUsh Drama, tracing the fashion from the Elizabethans, the Medieval 
Moralities, and the ancient classical comedy, where, he remarks, the use 
of significant names is very discreet and seldom beyond the probability of 
daily Uf e, but also lays down the precept that a name ought to be charac- 
teristic without eccentricity.* For example, the young SHpendiai i Kid^ 
fmrkishrie^ ''fellow in the History of Civilization," in Ibsen's Hedda Gabier, 
is named Jdrgen Tesman, ''George Thesisman," quite obviously an appro- 
priate name. One may also compare such a name as Finn, servant in 
Lady Inger^ with the Davoses and Getas of Terence; and perhaps the name 
Eilert Ldvberg was chosen with reference to his bibulous habits, and 
especially to Hedda's vision of him "with vine>leaves in his hair." These 
parallels are eq>ecially noteworthy in view of Archer's remark that "Ibsen 
would often change a name three or four times in the course of writing 
a play, until he arrived at one which seemed absolutely to fit the charac- 
ter" (pp. 79 f.). That Terence did practically the same thing is the view 
of several scholars, a point which will be discussed later. 

And yet none of these scholars has systematically investigated the 
problems here raised, although it is now nearly twenty-five years since 
Dieterich called for just such a study: "Es w&re h5chst lehrreich zu unter- 
suchen, wie wdt sich noch in den Namen der Personen in der Komddie, die 

* WaUsm Archer, Piay-mahini, pp. 77 ff. 
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sum Teil redende Namen sind, die VorsteHungen mederfinden und erhalteD 
haben, die sich zu Typen verdichtet hatteOy und die Spuren der Ent- 
wicklingy die die Eomddie genommen hat."*' Ritschl, it is wdl known, 
made the first comprehensive list of Plautine names with some discussion 
of their formation,'* as a sort of supplement to Papers WOrterbuch der 
grieckischen Eigennamen (Braimschweig, 1842).** There is also Pick's val- 
uable work Die grieckischen Personennamen, 2nd ed. by Bechtd und Pick, now 
supplemented by Bechtd's recent works : Die kistorischen Personennamen der 
Griecken (Halle, 1917), and Namenstudien (Halle, 1917). Schmidt has 
made a detailed study of the Greek personal names in Plautus (Herm. 37 
(1902) ), but without any special reference to the character and rAles of 
the personae. Koenig's programm and Gatzert's dissertation are chiefly 
onomatological studies of the names in the New Comedy, excdlent for 
matters of classification, occurrence and derivation, but seldom useful in 
solving problems of the special significance of names. Hirzel's recent 
work, Der Name^ is, as its title shows, ein Beik'ag %u seiner GesckichSe^ and 
therdore does not deal with 'the name' as it is used by the comic play- 
wrights. There are several good works on special topics, such as Bechtd's 
Die aiUscken Frauennamen (Gdttingen, 1902), and Die einstdmmigen 
mannUchen Personennamen des grieckischen die aus Spitanamen hervarge- 
gangen sind (Berlin, 1898) , Grasberger's Die griechischen Stichnamen (2nd ed. 
Wtlrzburg, 1882), Steiger's Der Eigenname in der aUischen Komddie (Diss. 
Eriangen, 1888), LaLmhertz' Die griechischen SUavennamen (Wien, 1907/08), 
CopaUe's De Servarum graecorum Nominibus (Marpurgi Cattorum, 1908), 
but these, likewise, fail to offer much that is pertinent to the relation 
between the characters and the r61es in comedy. Then, too, such studies 
as Siess' Ober die CharakUrzeichnung in den Kom&dien des TerenM (W. SL 
28 (1906), and 29 (1907)), and Henry's TheCharacters of Terence (S.N.C.12 
(1915)), only touch upon one side of the question. 

The purpose of this dissertation is to apply what may perhaps be styled 
a new method to the study of the problem. As the first step, the charac- 
ters in each play will be examined with the view to define them (1) as 
types and (2) as individuals, in so far as within the type they are noticeably 
differentiated by means of special or peculiar characteristics. Secondly, an 
endeavor will be made to find the predse etymological meaning of the 
names, always bearing in mind the possibibty of folk-et3rmologie8, and 
looking carefully for hints from the poet as to his interpretation of the 

^ PvUitMa, p. 45, n. 4. Cf. UUnuui, C.P. 11 (1916), 60. 

« Opusada pkUdogUa^ 3, 301-51: Qitaestumes anomatcioikae eomieae^ Lipriae, 1877. 

" There have since appeared a 2nd ed., 1850, and a 3rd ed., by Benader, 1863, 
which 18 still the only work of its kind and is invaluable for any study of Greek namei, 
although sadly out of date. 



^^m^mamtr 
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sense of the names, usually in the form of word-plasrs which may often 
enough have little or no actual relation to the correct original significance. 
FinaUy, the names will be compared with the characters. By the applica^ 
tion of this method, it is hoped to discover whether the poet chose designa- 
tions to fit the rAles of his personae, and if so, whether the names are 
.appropriate to the characters merely as types, or also as individuals, and in 
either case, to determine the nature and degree of the appropriateness. 



n. PHORMIO* 

Davos. This is the name of a slave, introduced as a vpcraruAif Tpdataww,* 
to serve with Geta in the expository dialogue. His chaxacter is, of couise, 
but slightly indicated: he is honest and proud of it (38, 60 ff.), full of wise 
saws (55 Lf 77 B.), and is an alert and sympathetic interlocutor (144 £F.).' 
He exhibits the normal moral reactions towards Demipho's greed (69 f.), 
and the audacia of Phormio's scheme (134).^ He seems to expect that 
Demipho would forgive his son even if the latter did marry, during his 
absence, a poor but respectable girl of good Attic family, which is certainly 
not a cynical attitude of mind (120). Finally, he takes his departure with 
the full formality of a gentleman (151). 

The Greek form of the name is Aoot, a tribal designation for a member 
of that race which lived north of the Danube at some distance west of its 
mouth. The name of the coimtry appears in Latin as Dacia^ accoimted 
for by the analogy, Afioc: Daci :: rpatoc Graeci^ hence Dacia: Graecia,* 
and the slave-name ASot appears as Davos on the analogy, <Uy: &vom (Pris- 
dan, 6, 13, 69). 

The early history of the A8oc is practically unknown up to the middle of 
the second century B.C., when there was a Dadan kingdom across the 
Danube under King Oroles.* The name which appears at Delphi lapidtbus 
iempli incisa (Syll* 1, p. 386), and on three inscriptions of redempiares 
Ddpkici, dated 342/40 B.C., may be the ethnic ABof , or it may be A$m,' 

^ The names of the dramatis personae are given in the order in which they occur 
in the lists appended to each play in Dziatzko's edition (1884), and the names of the 
other personages are given in the sequence in which they are first mentioned in the 
text 

' Don. on 35. 

* Don. on 144: maraliier pMerit udUns audire de Pkaedriat postquam de Aniiphona 
cognauU, maxime quia haec inUnogaiio responsionem dicit^ qua spectator instruitur ad 
caguoscenda cetera. 

* Don. on 134: dpuif§ta card kmUpfiocu^^ hoc est minime iocularem. 

* Kretschmer, Einl. in d. Gesch. J. gr. Spracke, p. 214, accepted by Brandis, in 
Pauly-Wissowa, s. t. Dacia, 4, 1949, 57. 

* Justin. 32, 3, 16. Dio (51, 22) seems to identify the A2m (Thucyd. 7, 27) with the 
ASm (see Brandis, 4, 1951). Tomaschek thinks the ASm were the andent TpaiwoC 
IS.A,W. 128 (1893), 101; cf. 70). Kretschmer regards the 'AyiBvpaot, as thdr ancestors 
(op, cit, p. 213). E. B. James believes that the Tkrai changed their name to the Afioi at 
some unknown time (Smith Diet. Geog. s. t. Dacia, 1, 743a.). 

' mniamowitk, however, writes Afot for the ethnic slave-name, Arist. und Atheu, 
2, 176. 

24 
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«.«., A&tof (a very rare name; see Fick-Bechtel, p. 94)." The nameAoof 
occurs seven times in /.G. 2, five, at least, before 300 B.C. ; four of these men 
seem to be lua^onal engaged in making repairs upon the temple at Eleusis 
(2*, add. 834 b. 1, 19. 47. 25. 54; 2S 834 b, 1, 56), and the other one is prob- 
ably a slave (2«, 771 h.fin. s. IV., Pros. Att. 9736).* 

It is quite certain that the ASot, a Thradan tribe, the northwestern 
neighbors of the r^rcu, were the source whence slaves by the name of 
A&of appear among the Athenians.^® It should be noted, however, that the 
name occurs on Phrygian inscriptions, and Sittig claims Phrygia for its 
home, regarding it as a nomen theopharum on the evidence of a single 
inscription, found by Ramsay in Atyocharaz, a village of Phrygia, and 
bearing the date 314 a.d. {De gr.Notn. theophoriSj p. 158).^^ Even here, 
there is no certainty that the word is Aoof ; in fact, Ramsay writes ''Daes 
(or Daos?),'' and for at least one of the examples of the name dted by 
Sittig, tAffi is restored (Haussoulier, Rev. Phil. 25 (1901), 10, 12). It is 
inconceivable that a Greek name, occurring as early as 342,b.c., or at least 
329 B.C., and many more times on Greek inscriptions and in Greek litera- 
ture before 250 B.C., and derived from a Thracian tribe by practically all 
of the ancient evidence, should find its source in a Phrygian Zeus-cult, 
known solely from an inscription dated 314 a.d.^' 

It seems that about the time of the New Comedy at Athens, the slave- 
name Aaoi came into vogue, and, as Brandis interprets the words of Galen: 
hiuAim rott inrb to9 fidsriirrw VLwMpoi) xard rdf luapuffbias dffayofibms obh-cuf , 

• Pomtow reads A«<m, SyU.\ 246 I, 50 (though Bourguet, B.C.H. 26 (1902), 52, 
reads A4cm, and insists that "la restitution du nom de Daos est sillre," p. 56), and restores 
Afot and Adior for the abbreviations AA and AAI on the temple stones (246 I, 50, n. 3), 
but AA<M, 246 1, 60; 247 III, 72 and Adot, 248 M, 5. There seem to be at least two differ- 
ent men, a contractor (first three inscriptions), and a stone>cutter (last two inscriptions). 

* Hesychitts is correct, then, in saying, A5or MXov flro^Ad ri, d (4?) mI iKtMtfiot. 

1* Strabo, 7, 12 (304). Salmasius' arguments (Ex. pp. 550 f.) against this and in 
support of the A&at are historicaUy unsound, for this Scythian tribe is unknown in 
Greek history until the time of Alexander the Great, in 328/7 b. c. (see Niese, Gesch. 
gr. mak. St. 1, 123; 126). The derivation, upheld by Nairn (Heradas, p. 66) and Bechtd 
{Hist. Pars. p. 538), of Aoot from the Aiot, a nomad Persian tribe unknown save for the 
bare mention in Herodotus (1, 125), where the authorities disagree on the identification, 
is equaUy unconvincing. In either case there is little probability of slaves from these 
remote and unknown tribes having come to Athens in sufficient numbers to makeitplaa- 
rible that they would have become a t3rpe on the comic stage. Cf . Tomaschek, s.t. 
Dopi, Daoi, Pauly-Wissowa, 4, 1945 f.; 2133. 

u ^w6 MAmv AAov *HXio8p6|iov Ai^f {J.H.S. 4 (1883), 420). 

^ Tomaschek thinks that the Phrygian name is AAet (there seems to be no evidence 
for Aopf), and is to be explained from the c^oss: dim" tw6 ^fivyOm X&eot (S.A.W. 131 
(1894), Abh. 1, 29); cf. Kretschmer, op. cii,, p. 214; M. Schmidt, note to Hesych. s.v. 
Mot, p. 460. The fact that the Phrygians were early emigrants from Thrace (Kretsch- 
mer, ch. 7; Macan, on Hdt. 7, 73) may have some significance in this connection. 
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A^^ TkiwiKoi rircuff {De mU. PacuU. 1, 17), ''Menander hat zuerst Aoot 

als Personennamen in die literatur dngefUhrt,'' aber nattirlich konnte 

er es nicht, wenn nicht schon damals gerade wie die Thai so auch die 

Aaoc als Volksname, wonach die diesen Namen betragenden Personen I 

bekannt sind, bekannt waren" (in Pauly-Wissowa, 4, 1949, 9 ff.)-^^ Since 

Menander the name became typical for a resourceful and intriguing slave 

who was not satisfied until he had cheated his old master three times.** 

Inasmuch as Davos, because of his limited rdle, has no marked individ- 
uality, his can be little more than a type name. According to the slight, 
but unequivocal evidence, he is an honest slave and conventionally 
moral.** What further significance there is in the name lies in the connec- 
tion with Geta. 

Geta. Amicus summus meus e$ popularis Geta are the first words of 
Davos as he appears upon the stage. They signify that Terence, and no 
doubt his Greek model, regarded the Getans and the Dadans as fellow- 

u xiiis seems to be the only evidence for such a statement, and even this rests upon 
a somewhat strained sense to djoyoiJibfets, which would more naturally suggest ''brought 
forward on the stage" {inducUf Kflhn), for it is probably mere chance that the frag- 
ments of Menander are the earliest extant literature to contain the slave-name Alot. 

M The source of these slaves was not capture in war, during the Gallic invasion of 
Thrace, as Niebuhr asserts (Kl. SckrifUn, 1, 377 f.), for this inroad took place 279 b.c. 
(Polyb. 4, 45, 10; 46, 1; Justin. 25, 1); it seems probable that slave-markets on the 
Black Sea supplied Athens with the neighboring tribesmen, whom they stole or bought 
from pirates and kidnappers (Wallon, Hist. de. VEsclawage, 1, 169 f.; Richter, DU 
Shlmerei in gr. Alt. p. 51). 

" Galen, loe, cit.; cf. Crusius, Unters. mu Herondas, p. 109; Legrand, Docs, p. 1, n. 5. 

^ In Menander's Herons Davos is a faithful, generous slave "sittlich hSher als die 
ganae bflrgische Gesellschaf t, in der er lebt" (KOrte, Gr. Kom. p. 81) ; in the EpUrepontss 
and Georges, he is a country slave, dull-witted in the former, intelligent in the latter; in 
the Perikeiromene, he is a would-be trickster; in the EpikUros (cf. Herzog, Herm, 51 
(1916), 315 f.) he intrigues for his young master; in the EMnuchos of Menander (Parmmo 
\sk Terence) he is ultra-moral; in the Perintkia he boldly cheated his old master, for 
which o£fence he is to be burned alive; in the A ndria of Terence, he is an ingenious schemer 
against his old master but devoted to the interests of his young master; in Menander, 
fr. 946 (3, 244 K), in/r. 287 adesp. (3, 460 K), attributed to Menander by Schneidewin 
(Caniea. p. 119), and in/r. 306 adesp. (3, 464 K), the character and r61e of Aiot cannot 
be discerned. On the whole, it may be said that the Davoses are either generally honest 
or at least honest and faithful in the interests of their young masters, whose morab 
they usually reflect The problem of slave morality, it must be remembered, is a ques- 
tion of loyalty. Thorough-going loyalty to the old master or to the young master, or 
else to the former master against the present master (as in the Captivi) must frequently 
lead to conduct which, if the spontaneous act of a free agent, one must call rascally, but 
which in slave morality is justified, as indeed all law and common sense lays the blame 
here upon the author and instigator, not the powerless sgent. If a slave acts as the particu- 
lar master to whom he feels the greater compulsion of loyalty wishes him to act, he is not 
merely innocent, but also positively virtuous. 
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countrymen.^' That they were such is evidenced by ancient as well as 
modem testimony. Although Strabo carefully distinguishes them (7, 
12, (304) )y in general the Greeks seem to have been disposed to use the 
designation Ttrai for both races (Dio 67, 6), and Justin calls the Dacians 
snboles Getarum (32, 3, 16).^* 

Geta is a slave who enjoyed a most unusual reputation for trustworthi- 
ness. The most important evidence of this is the confidence his master 
reposed in him when he chose him to look after his son Antipho, and, even 
more strikingly, the confidence which his master's brother showed in 
entrusting to his care his own son Phaedria, although his wife, the latter's 
mother, was still living (71 f.), and although there must have been slaves 
of similar age and function (no doubt Geta was the vatiaycoy&s) in his own 
family.^* Geta tries to be faithful to his master, and also to the interests 
of the other old man, but out of a perfectly understandable, even if some- 
what human, respect for his scapulae, he gives in to the whims of the 
young men, and does the best he can for them under the circumstances 
(75 ff.). Such conduct is not perhaps commendable, but it is hard to con- 
demn Geta outright. After all, he could exert nothing but moral suasion, 
and was in fact as well as in law the slave of his young master or masters, 
who are clearly no longer the small boys whom he escorted to school and 
who trembled at his reproof. Responsibility without any authority is 
almost certain to end disastrously. The real error was made by the 
elder men who deliberately created a situation of such unstable equilibrium. 
When moral suasion faOed and the young men had recourse to (perfectly 
legBl) beating, Geta may well be pardoned for submitting to them, and 
cutting his garment to the cloth. 

The consequences of such a surrender cannot be escaped. Upon his 
master's return, Geta is involved in a situation for which he is not to blame 
(see 122 ff., where the blame is put squarely on Phormio, who later accepts 
full responsibility, 317 ff.). He feels that he himself is his only hope (139), 
and that he could easily have packed up his few belongings, and he would 
have taken to his heels (190), had he not felt pity for Antipho, and, out of 
genuine loyalty, resolved to help him (187 ff.). He runs a serious personal 

:, first for Antipho's sake (219 ff., 247 ff.), then for Phaedria's (542 ff.). 



I'Thus Elmer, Sloman, Bond and Walpole, Laming, Sargeaunt and Diatzko-Hauler 
conectly interpret popularise against Fabia (on Eun. 1031) and Ashmore. Cf. PL 
Poem. 1039; Livy, 29, 1. The word is no doubt used for inttSnit of the original, which 
meant fellow-countryman. See Sargeaunt, who suggests that it is an imitation of the 
almvcs' masters (p. 64). 

^* For a discussion of this point, see Brandis in Pauly-Wissowa, 4, 1950 f., and 
Weiss, in Pauly-Wissowa, 7, 1330 £f., with the references there cited. 

^* There is no indication that Demipho's wife, Antipho's mother, was living; in 
fact verses 422 f . suggest that she was not 
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loyalty to the young men, his own stake in the matter, the exigencies 
of the situation, are such that Geta can in no sense be said to undertake 
any acts of wanton knavery, nor does he go farther than is absolutely 
necessary (683). He is at heart an honest man, and only when compelled 
by circumstances and a serious conflict of duties (for a slave in his position 
was subject to a divided loyalty: he was compelled to choose between 
loyalty to the father and lo3ralty to the son, and he makes it dear why he 
was constrained, partly by chance, and partly by sympathy, to prefer 
loyalty to the young men) does he embark upon a campaign of intrigue. 
It is true that the Getas and the Davoses enjoyed a wide reputation for 
rascality (Ga1en,I>0 nai.Pacuti. 1, 17). But the statement that the Syruaes 
were knaves of the same kidney^ is unjust to Geta, and is not borne out 
by the evidence in comedy or outside of comedy. For Syrus, in the 
HeatUan TimorumenoSf enters upon his trickery wantonly and without 
serious justification of any kind.'^ Furthermore the evidence adduced 
from Greek literature, mythology and folklore points to the conclusion 
that the Greeks on the one hand idealized the peoples of the North, particu- 
larly the fabulous Hyperboreans (variously localized as Sc3rtliians, Aga- 
thyrsians, Thracians and Getans),' and on the other hand, depreciated 
the peoples of the East, accusing them of various faults, such as cowardice, 
treachery, slavishness and dishonesty .** Old civilizations are reputed to 
be wicked and corrupt, and hence it is not unnatural that the persons 
who represent them, in comedy especially, come to typify certain vices sup- 
posedly characteristic of such civilizations. All the evidence cited above, 
and more, namely, the fact that Geta is, after all, only an understudy to 
Phormio, who is the arch-schemer (320), and the way in which Geta leaves 
the stage (883), point to the conclusion that he is not a wanton knave. 
There is, indeed, one passage which might soimd like an exception, a brief 
monologue wherein Geta says: An quia quos faUam pro una duo suiU mi 
daiif Comtnodius esse opinor duplici spe utier (602 f.). But this is merely 
evidence of sagacity and foresight; besides, it is perfectly human to 
feel pleasure in one's ability to extricate oneself and another (Phaediia in 
this case) from a dangerous position. 

M Don. on Ad. 26: ii^fddis Syrus ud Geta; Siess, W. St. 29 (1907), 301; Legnnd, 
Does, p. 138 f. 

^ Compare S3mi8 in the AMpkoe. See Heniy, p. 83. 

*■ Babelon, Monnaies gr. et rom, p. 1051. Cf. id. J. A.N. 1 (1898), 1 £f., Head, HiH. 
Num. p. 201; Perdrizet, B.C.H. 35 (1911), 108 £f.; Svoxonos, J A.N. 18 (1918/19), 
49 £f.; Kazarow, in Pauly-Wssowa, Suppl. 3 (1918), 587. 

** For the literature on this subject see the articles on the H3rpezl>oreanaby Crunus 
in Roscher, and by Daebrits in Pauly-Wissowa, and by Miss MacCurdy in C.R. 30 
(1916), 180 ff. and C.R. 34 (1920), 137 £f.; and espedaUy Riese, Die Idealisirung der 
Naturvdlker des Nordens in der gr. und r9m. Literature 1875 and Trfldinger, Siudieu tur 
Gesck. der gr. -rdm. Etknographie, 1918, pp. 133 ff. 
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-- The name Tiros is at least as old as the beginning of the fifth century; 

••^ it was borne by a king of the Edonians, a Thracian tribe, and may possibly 

^ :: have been an ethnic term derived from the not far distant Getans.** The 

Thai as a race are first mentioned by Sophocles, THptolemos^ fr. 604 

i.\ (Pearson), 468 B.C., and then by Herodotus, 4, 93. The earliest mention, 

apparently, of Tkntt as a slave-name is that of a public slave (sagiUarius, 

^ . perhaps) found on an inscription dated at the end of the fifth century.* 

—z As a historical slave-name in Greece, however, it is very rare, at least 

r J down to Roman times.* 

r ' As men are often known by the company they keep, so does the charac- 

.- ter of Davos throw some light upon that of Geta. The former is dearly 

an honest slave and faithful to his master; it is significant that his friend 
should be called Geta, a designation derived from the name of a race which 
was related by customs, language, and undoubtedly national characteris- 
tics.*^ It would have been inappropriate to have given the name Syrus to 
this slave, for the evidence points to a substantial difference in character 
between a Geta and a S3rrus, as has already been suggested, and as will be 
shown more fully later on; nor, indeed, would it have been appropriate to 
have named this slave. Parmeno or Dromo, who are also outside the dass of 
Geta and Davos, for they are stupid, lazy dolts (as Dromo in the B$auion 
TimarumenoSf Parmeno in the Hecyra) or dull-witted cowards (as Parmeno 
in the Bimuckus). These will be considered in greater detail later on. 

Therefore, the conclusbn of this study of Davos and Geta is that the 
names, as used by Terence, are typical of loyal and reasonably honest 
slaves, at least as straightforward as their masters, upon whom the moral 
responsibilities must ultimately rest. 

Antipho. Love is one of the chief motifs of the New Comedy, and 
the typical young man is a lover,** but his road to happiness b not an easy 

''See in Paroemicgrapki graeci, ed. by Leutsdi and Schnddewin, Apost 11, 42; 
17, 100; Diog. 3, 16; 8, 19; Greg. Cypr. Leid. 2, 77; 3, 24; and Otto, Sprickwifrter, pp. 75, 
237, 278, 338; Juv. Sal. 3, 62 (and Friedllnder'a note). 

» Kiichhoff, I.GJ., Suppl. 491, 36. 

" /.(7.2, 959e, 4, eariy 4th cent ; /.(?. 7, 4233, perhaps. In comedy, however, the name 
b faiily frequent, in Menander'a Herons MisoumemoSf Perintkia^ ft. 547 K., /r. 946 K., 
Flautus' TrucuUrUus^ Terence's Addpkoe, where Geta is the faithful supporter of the 
family of Sostrata. 

^ Note the comparative frequency with which the names ASot and rfras are coupled: 
Mcnander, Perintkia, 4 f.: A^pthfr^ Ar, Tkra, / trMovTum iirra koI hmritaoja' <S vAw; (the 
words of Afioi); Strabo, 7, 12 (2, 418, 3 f. Mein.); Galen, De nai, PacuU. 1, 17; Olympio- 
dorus on Plato's AlkiHades, 2, 149 (Creuzer); SchoL on Aristoph. Ach, 243. 

** Viith the exception of Antipho in the Eunuchus^ who Is really a very minor char- 
acter, introduced to provide for Chaerea's temporary absence from the stage, and to 
serve as interlocutor in the next scene, and Chremes in the Eunuckus, who, under the 
influence of wine, succumbs for the first time, apparently, to passion, all the young men 
in Terence's plays are in love. 
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one. He b dull, resourcdess, with easy morals and little or no sense of 
humor, yet, withal, loyal in friendship as well as in love. Such is the type, 
but Antipho shows marked variations therefrom. On his first appear* 
ance he bewails his own timidity, and bitterly regrets his action (153 ff.). 
Fear drives his love out of his heart and overmasters him. Elsewhere in 
comedy love is the master and is championed even against a father's wilL* 
When Phaedria tries to correct and console him, he raises objections and 
insists upon a pessimistic view of his a£Fairs (173 £F.). At the crucial mo> 
ment he does not have the courage to face his father, but runs off, leaving 
his own case, and, even more disgracefuUy, the fortunes of his innocent 
wife, in the hands of others (216). When he returns (465), he speaks very 
resolutely to himself at first, but is soon cast down by Geta's report (474); 
he brightens up momentarily (478), but relapses into his worries ^ain 
(482 f.), and, as usual, objects vigorously when Phaedria tells him how 
fortunate he really is (506). He does, notwithstanding, display a fittle 
strength of character in dealing with Dorio, and has even sufBdent presence 
of mind to recall the fact that a day had been set for the payment ^523). 
This slight exhibition of energy is prompted by his loyalty to Phaedria, 
a typical trait, but it has no result, and in the following scene (534 ff .) he is 
utterly dependent once more upon Geta (cf. 199, 827). Though his exit 
is joyful, he soon reenters in fear and trembling (606), and is completdy 
undone by Geta's trick, which, even when explained, only partially en- 
courages him (711). At his next appearance (820), he is still pessimistic, 
though he expresses joy at Phaedria's success. Then when Geta comes 
with the glad news (841), Antipho is suspicious and dubious at first, but 
finally consents to enjoy his own happiness (882). 

It will be noted that the qualities most strongly stressed are fear,^ 
pessimism^ and a singular facility in thinking of objections to almost 
everything and everybody, including himself.** The key-note to his char- 
acter is well expressed by Geta: iu id quod bonist excerpts ^ dicis quod malisi 
(698). In other respects Antipho is like the average young man of comedy.** 

The Greek form of the name is 'Avri^v ('AFrn^dctfy, ^KwrupLftav)}^ a 
compound of the preposition d^rl, "opposite, against,"** and the present 

** Legrand, Dacs^ p. 209. 

M Venes 154, 216 ff., 608. 

« Vezses 161, 170, 173, 193, 200, 206, 482, 491, 685, 711, 824, 855, 871. 

•> Venes 155, 159, 173, 465, 506, 682, 694, 820, 855. 

" Compare the conclusion of Siess' character-sketch of Antipho: "Nur sdne Rene, 
seine Liebe nachgegeben zu haben, und seine dbergrosse 2>ighaitigkeit geben ihm ein 
einigermassen individuelles Gepr&ge" (IF. St. 29 (1907), 298). Ribbeck similarly 
emphasizes Antipho's pusillanimity and pessimism {RBm. Dichi,* 1, 149). 

** Cf. Aii/uo^Am^ for h.riiuHpQm on a vase of Hiero (Kretschmer, Vaseninsckr. p. 142); 
tnuioipbw for h!tiiio^f&if in the Hymn to Demeter, 233, 248, and in Quintus Smymaeus, 12, 
325; 13, 496. Cf. Wackemagd, UnUrsuch. Horn. pp. 176 f. 

* Fick-Bechtel: ''Zur Bezeichnung des Gegensatzes" (pp. 62 f.); Walde, x.f. amU. 
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pftrtidple, ^pkuiw i^ipLfwv), of ^c (^fc)," from the root ^« (cf. ^p&, ^dot), 
connected with the Indo-European root Hhi or *bhd^^ The digamma may 
be the intersonant u,^ or the root may be set up as Vof trom *bhau^* 

The original etymological meaning of *kPTupS»v is probably the "one 
who shines opposite, or in one's face/'^® a name of good omen. But in the 
case that a child by that name grew up to be a pessimbtic objector, others, 
at least, if not the parents, might interpret the name as meaning "Anti- 
Bght,"** or even '*CofUradicens'*^ (with the dropping out of the digamma, 
confusion between the roots *bhe and *bhd could easily prevail, so that this 
latter meaning might come about as a folk-etymology). It is more prob- 
able, however, that the element -^v gradually lost its significance, and 
the name *AvTiipQp came to mean not much more than "Mr. Anti.'' In any 
event, therefore, whatever the original meaning of the name, an unsympa- 
thetic person might always, in jest or in earnest, interpret it as 'AvrUaw, and 
sometimes as 'AmXtyap. 

Now the distinctive features of Antipho's character are pessimism and 
contrariness. The poet was acquainted with the common Greek name 
'Arri^pwy,^ and the first meaning that would probably occur to him would 
be that of "Anti." Then, too, it is not impossible that by a folk-etymology 
the -^v was associated with ^vii by similarity of sound, at least, if the 
root meaning was lost, and the name might have suggested ^^Contradicens^^ 
to those of the audience who knew some Greek.^ Therefore it seems not 
unreasonable to suppose that the poet, with the obvious meaning of dyr(, 

" Cf. Hoffmann, Gr. Dialekte, 3, 456, and Bechtel, HisL Pars. p. 460. 

"^Curtius, p. 296, Brugmann-DdbrUck,! 2, 891; 901; 1060, L. Meyer, G^. £(ym. 3, 
350; 352, Persson, Beitr&ge, 2, 569, n. 1, VaniCek, pp. 576 ff., Boisacq, s.v. ^pdot, and Lan- 
man, Sanskrit Reader^ Vocab. s.v, hhd, seem to regard the roots of ^pdot and ^lU as iden- 
tical, ^bkd. But Fick, WOrterb.* 1, 87, Prellwitz, pp. 482; 487, and Walde, s,99,fabula, 
fesciae, with considerable plausibility, argue for a root *bhi: *bhd, "shine,** for ^p6at, 
and *bkd: ^bho: ^bhd, ''speak," for ^/d, 

•* See Brugmann-Thumb, p. 47. Cf. Priscian, AifAio^^wr (1, 22). 

M Curtius, p. 296; Vani6ek, p. 575; PrellwiU, p. 482. 

^Cf. Pape-Benseler, s,v, 'Am^w, "Scheinert"; He}me, p. 46; Gatzert, p. 21; 
Flck-Bechtel, p. 284; and E.M. i.v. Zmt^w, p. 684, 54. 

^ EUius: "Aird ro8 drrl ica2 ^p&t, quasi dicas, lumen contra adferens, aut^ adversa lux, quod 
obmms appoftaf' (p. 92). 

«Forcellini, sj9.\ cf. Elmer: "talker-back, the disrespectful" (p. 74); Laming: 
"one who contradicts," (p. 69); and especially Dziatako-Hauler, p. 88. 

^ For the frequency of the name, see Pros, AU. 1275-1307; Pape-Bensder, i.*.; 
Dittenberger, Syll.,* 3, 14; Pauly-Wissowa, 1, 2526 ff.; Thesaurus L.L, s.t.; ForceUini, 
sjf.; Schmidt, p. 177; Gatzert, p. 21 (add Ludan, Verae Hist. 2, 33); Mras, pp.309 f.; 
Sundwall, p. 17. 

^ This is indeed the more probable since the Latin dedension of Antipko It AnU^ 
pkomiSf etc Cf . Koenig, pp. 34 f . 
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and the possible relation to puvii in mind, chose the name Antipho as 
appropriate to the figure of a pessimistic objector. 

Phaedria. The character of Phaedria is sharply contrasted with that 
of his cousin, Antipho. They enter the stage apparently in the midst of a 
conversation (153 £F.). Antipho is complaining of his own conduct; 
Phaedria is surprised at first (156), but, as soon as he discovers the trouble, 
tries in a cheerful way to prove to him how happy he really b (158 £F.)- 
Later, when Antipho runs away, he undertakes, with a breezy ''I'll do my 
best" (228), to meet his uncle, Demipho, and try to padfy him. He ap- 
proaches with a beaming face, full of verve and good humor (254ff.)f 
which he maintains throughout a rather stormy scene. The encounter 
with Dorio is very trying (485 ff.), but he exhibits the marks of a perfect 
gentleman throughout, and only because he is in a desperate plight is he 
discouraged. It is never sheer despondency nor abject pessimism, for he 
braces up soon (534) and with considerable strength of character determines 
to follow Pamphila or else to die (551 f.). A marked indication that his 
reversal of form was only temporary, is the sudden return to his natural 
disposition of cheerfulness when Geta promises to get him the money .^ 

The Greek form of the name is ^cu^plat , a derivative proper noun from 
the adjective ^p«u5p6f , "bright,'' ''cheery,"^ with the suffix -las,^' forming a 
dip-name to ^cuBpaydpas, et al}^ The name was rather common in Greece, 
and must have been regarded as altogether appropriate for a gentleman.^* 

Phaedria is an average young man with the exception of his optimism. 
He shows a beaming countenance and a cheery heart beyond the typical 
young man in comedy, even beyond the average young man anywhere in 
real life. Therefore his is an individualizing name, and eminently appro- 



* Upidum (559). Note the suddenness of this return to good humor, and the 
optimism expressed at Geta's promise, In contrast to Antipho's suspiciousness and 
pessimism (cf. above p. 30). 

^ ipaijp6t is connected with the Indo-European root *g^hai: *i^hi, "to be bright*' 
(Prellwitz, p. 479; Boisacq, s.v. p. 1010), and has nothing to do with the root *bkd or 
^bhi as Curtius, p. 657, Vanifek, p. 572, and L. and S. s.t. ^dw, would have it. For the 
meaning see especially Schmidt, Synonymik, 1, 593 f. 

^'Lobeck, ProUg, 491; Curtius, p. 645; Pape-Benseler, p. xviii; Kflhner-Blass, 1*, 
281; Fick-Bechtel, pp. 24 f. This suffix seems to have grown out of the old suffix -lot, and 
was widely used in forming proper names, denoting a person who had some quality to 
a high degree, or even in excess (Peppier, Com, Term, p. 38). For the origin of first 
declension masculines in -las and -i|t, see Brugmann-Thumb, S8 252, 1; 258,2; 451, 2. 

«* Bechtel, Hist, Pers. p. 436. 

^ Pros, Att, 13933-45; Pape-Bensder, i.s.; Sondag, pp. 25, 59; Bieitenbach, pp. 
93 f.; Gatzert, p. 25, who, however, b mistaken in stating that Phaedria in Turpilius 
(fr, 2 of the LemniaOf p. 112 R.), and in I,G, 2, 1856, is the name of slaves, for the former 
is undoubtedly a ransomed soldier (redemptc), and the latter b deariy an Athenian dti- 
sen, because of the addition of the deme-name, and hence is included in the Pros, AU. 
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priate to his disposition and to his rdle, especially in the scene with Demi- 
pho. 

Deiopho is a highly respectable old man. He is honest, though some- 
what acquisitive (69, 394 tt,, 644, 664) as old men in comedy are apt to be 
(cf. Ad. 831 £F.), and reluctant to part with his money; in fact, Chremes 
has to furnish most of the money with which to bribe Phormio (679 ff.)- 
He believes himself to be exceedingly cautious, and does not intend that 
any one shall play a trick on him (713). But the stronger his character is, 
the more easily he falls into the meshes of Phormio's trickery, as applied 
by Geta. Moreover, he is a bit testy, and when irritated, can be very out- 
spoken (436 £F., 930 £F.). Although rather suspicious of his brother (572 
fiF.)> yet he is always faithful and helpful to him (590, 1014 ff.). He has the 
marks of a gentleman: he is outraged at Phomlio's proffer of friendship 
(431 f., cf. 977 ff., 1000 f.); he is all courtesy to Nausistrata (784), and wins 
from her respect and confidence (719 ff., 784 ff., 795, 1011 ff., 1031 ff.). 
He is a firm believer in law and order (237, 296, 412, 936, 978 ff .) ; he seems 
to accept the conventional religion (388 f., 894); and makes a point of 
calling upon his friends and his brother for counsel and assistance (312 f., 
446 ff., 460 f.). On the whole, he is about the best example of the old man 
in comedy, set off in bold relief by his brother Chremes.*^ 

The Greek form of the name b Lrniotptavf^ composed of ^/lof, "deme,'' 
''people," and the element -^y, for which see the discussion of the name 
Antipho (above, pp. 30 f.). Maass (G.G.A. 1889, 821, n. 1), followed by 
Meister (B.B. 16 (1§90), 174, quoted, with approval, by Crusius, NJ. 143 
(1891), 385), believes that Aripto^p may be a ''Kurzname" for Aif/i^cXof. 
H that be true," then it would be evidence in support of the suggestion made 
above that 'p&v was regarded as a mere suffix, equal to not much more 
than -tfv in Hiuavf^ The name was common in Greece,** and in comedy 
used exclusively of old men.'* 

** Siess' characterization of Demipho as "der richtige strenge Vater aus der Kom5- 
die" etc (W. St, 29 (1907), 293 ff.}, is not altogether complimentaiy, and in some respects 
is overdrawn; he fails to give due weight to die gentlemanly respectability of the man. 

^ Lindsay, L,L. p. 231, "Latin f may represent any short vowel in an unaccented 
syllable not long by position." Cf. Corssen, Vokal, 2, 319. 

" Angermann argues against this, deriving -ipCnf from the root ^ipa. {fir. Onamatol.^ 
1893, p. 2), and Knaack thinks that it would be better to call h^tnUnpiKas a "Nebenform," 
rather than a "Langform" for ^xiiuHp&v (Pauly-Wissowa, 5, 146). 

■■Also a "Kosename" for ^lUnpiKas^ Maass, Htrm. 23 (1888), 614, and Fick- 
Bechtel,p.22. 

*^Pfos, AU, 3692-3701; Sundwall, p. 51; Pape-Bensder, s,v,; Roscher, j.*.; Schmidt, 
p. 186; Pauly-Wissowa, 5, 148 ff.; Forcellini, s.w. Demipho, DemophooHf the ezplanatiim of 
which, however, as "populi ocdsor,* cannot be supported. 

" PL Cist, and Merc.\ Theopompu8,/f. 43, K. 1,745; Ephippus, fr. 16, K. 2, 259. 
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Demipho displays the current and conventional virtues of a good dti- 
sen.** Therefore his name suggests that he is something more than the 
conventional old man of comedy, who was not, on the whole, any too reput- 
able a pillar of society, that is, he is a typical citizen in a democracy, and 
as such represents essentially its ideal average. 

Phormio is first mentioned by Geta in a highly descriptive way, the 
cue to his whole character and action: £5/ parasUus quidam Phormio^ homo 
confidens (122 f.). As Lofberg has shown (C.P. 15 (1920), 69 ff.), the quali- 
ties distinctive of the parasite are practically lacking in Phormio (p. 72),^' 
and it was probably in deference to the popular demand for that type of 
character on the stage that the poet called Phormio a parasite, and accord- 
ing to Donatus (on 315), approved of Ambivius' representation of the 
character as a fawning lU^Kai. In fact, 'Thormio is really an excellent 
example of an expert sycophant of the old school, banorum extariar, legum 
amtorior'' (374)." 

Now Terence concentrates upon two traits of Phormio's character, 
sycophancy and poverty. To the Romans the name became a by-word for 
an impudent rascal, homo confidens^ His poverty (334, 904) is made the 
more notable by the absurd pretentions to wealth: he owns a farm, a 
house, he needs servants for his wife-to-be (661 ff.), and something with 
which to pay his debts (655 f .)— to be able to contract debts is generally 
an indication of some financial rating — , his father owned so much land 
that he was able to let a poor friend have enough to eke out a living upon 
(364 f.), and he invites Phaedria to drink with him at his home (837). 

The name ^pfdtav is derived from ^pm^ {<^p<a, "I carry") > cmd the 
patronymic and diminutive suffix ^luv (cf. ^pfdw, "b, little ^pfiAs").^ 
The word ^pfi6f seems to mean anything that is woven or plaited (Suid. 
S.V.), especially out of rushes, as either a "basket" (Hes., Hdt., Polyb.)," 

MCf. Elmer, "represenUtive man" (p. 74); Heyne, " *9f^ in popido splmde^ td *qm 
populo decari est' " (p. 46). 

*^ The exceptions (335, 1053} are really quite insignificant, and probably were intended 
merely to raise a laugh; poverty seems to have been a trait common to several types of charac- 
ter in comedy. 

** For a description of the sycophant, see Lofberg, Sycophancy in Athens, 1917; for 
a description of Phormio's character as a sycophant, see id. C. P. 15 (1920), 70 f., with 
references cited. Cf. Schlegd, Sdmmtl. Werhe, 1846, 5, 245. 

** Cicero, Pro Cad, 27: nu minus niger nee confidens quam iUe Terentianus est 
Phormio. Cf. id. PhU. 2, 6, IS; De Nat. Dear. 3, 93; Ausonius, Ep. 22 (p. 273, Pdper). 

** Fick-Bechtel: "Die verkleinemde Bedeutung liegt deutlich vor in dem Aristoph. 
Frieden 214 scherzhaft gebildeten Ethnikon 'Arruc(wv ("Athenerlein" <"Master Attic," 
Rogers >). Wo die Endung -^ur diesen Werth hat, gehOrt sie zu dem verUeinemden 
Hor"(p. 343). Cf. id. p. 319; Peppier, Com. Term. p. 36; Brugmann-Ddbrttck,* 2\ 685, 
"Deteriorativa''; Solmsen, Uniersuch. p. 50 f.; Kahner-Blass, 1*, 281. 

tt lyyTi^ Ti rX«cr^p iftiiBois &t «6^«Mf, Hesych. s.v.; formio, itS^ptpos, C.G.L. 2, 72, 70; 
/ormiones, corbes, C.G.L. 5, 296, 10. 
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or a ''mat" (Hdt.y Arist.| Aristoph., Polyb.)» or a "seaman's cloak" (Theocr., 
PausOy or a 'Veil" (Suid. s,v. ipoppM' xpcw&XvfMMi); or it may mean a ''meas- 
ure of grain" (Lysias, Aristoph.). 

A few attempts have been made to explain the etymology and signifi- 
cance of this name. There are three statements in the commentary of 
DonatuSy (1) PraefaiiOf 1, iiQuamobrem nulla dubUatio est , , . errare eoSf 
qui in hoc Phormionem parasilutn puiant a formula litiSj quam inUnderil^ 
nominaiumj cum Graeca lingua fiscus sparleus el siramen naulicum sic dica* 
lur: a cuius rei uel capacUaU uel uUilale etiam ab ApoUodoro parasilus 
Phormionis nomine nuncupalur;*'^ (2) on 26: ^pitww tegiculum dicuni 
Graeci, a quo insiemilur pauimenlum^ — unde ^fiidtaw correpia prima syllaba 
apud A poUodorum est. nan ergo a formula^ ul quidam pulanl — el inde porosis 
luSf uUissimae condicionis homo^ nomen accepil , . . si a formula essei 
nomen comoediae^ produceremus primam syttabam, si a phormione^ corripere 
debemus; (3) on 122: Pharmio non a formula sed a phormione dictus sparteo, 
quern nos eronem dicimus triuialiter el pro consuetudine. These passages 
are quoted at length here in order to present the opinions of Donatus 
on this particular name, and incidentally, to add further evidence of 
the antiquity of the belief in significant names, and of attempts at etymo- 
logical explanations of them (see above, p. 10). In the opinion of Dziatzko- 
Hauler (p. ^^)^ Phormio is derived "wohl von ipopidn 'Decke, Matte' 
mit Riicksicht auf das bequeme Wesen solcher Leute, vgl. 339 S,.^ where 
Phormio generalizes on the ways of his type, referring especially to the 
lower class of fawning diners-out. This passage by no means strikes 
the key-note of Phormio's character. The explanation given by Bechtel 
(Spilt, p. 81): "zu Grunde liegt ipopiiin, das Elleid des Schiffers," is equally 
inadequate, for it rests upon a derived and rare meaning of ipopfifc,^and 
hence it produces a name which could only suggest to an audience the 
figure of a seaman or fisherman, which was comparatively rare in comedy,*^ 
and could have no possible bearing here. According to Sargeaunt, "Phor- 
mio is the normal stage name of an adventurer" (p. 63), an explanation 
which does not explain. ' Kock (3, 285), Elmer (p. 74) and Gatzert (p. 55) 
believe that the name is merely a general class designation, from the 
famous parasite of Seleucus.** The Phormio of Terence, however, is not a 
typical parasite and can claim no kinship with his namesake. 

* Cf . formon dicatur greee saecum sparieum, ab hoc farasito nomen est nd [a uentris?] 
enpaeitote^ . • . non ergo a/ormnlOf nt quidam putani (Umpfenbach, Herm. 2 (1867), 
378). 

* This intetpietmtion b accepted by Laming, p. 69. 
** See Legxand, Does, p. 132. 

* 'AfitffT69mtm 5' Ir 0' y^Koluif Awoftfiiiio^witttnHf wapa/rlraut kntnt^h^pu . . . X^KAtan M 
♦sMmto, Athen. 6, 244 f. Meineke (C.G.F. 1, 465) and Kock (3, 285) are indined 
to consider that the Phormio in the Diabclos of Apollodonis wai derived from this 
parasite of Seleucus, but Legrand doubts this and also the identification of the Phormio 
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There was, however, a famous man by the name of Phormio, the Athen- 
ian General of the Peloponnesian war, who seems to have more in common 
with the Phormio of Terence. One of his notable characteristics was pov- 
erty. He became trifwi once because he could not pay a fine.^ As a general, 
he was a sort of berserker, and distinguished for sharing hardships with 
the soldiers. This is referred to by the chorus in Aristophanes' Peaces 
which bewails its troubles and pallets because they are such as also fell to 
the lot of Phormio.*' Now there is probably a pun here on the word 
^pjLiIdir, diminuative of ^ppAt, meaning ''a little rush-mat/' and thus 
synonymous with arc/3&s, "a pallet made from rushes and green hay/' the 
bed of the soldier on campaigns.*" Furthermore, there is evidence for the 
existence of a proverb, "poor as Phormio's pallet," in Suidas, s. v. ^p§dfap : 
ca2 Topocftta' ^pfduvos artP^s M r&p €MK&p, and in the scholion on Aria^ 
tophanes' Peace, 347 : Bt6 xa2 crifihlcs cTtc i^pijXumn. St. Chrysostom speaks 
of the poor as having to go too often to their pallets of straw,** suggesting 
that a bed of straw, a o-ri/SAs or a ipopiiJk, fell to the lot of the poor.'® To a 
similar effect is the modem Italian phrase for a poverty-stricken man ''pov- 
ero in canna,"'^ and the French proverb: "un homme de paille vaut une 
femme d'or," and the modem English nursery rhymes: 

See, saw, Marjorie Daw, 
Sold her bed and lay on straw, 
or 

Tommy Trot, a man of law. 
Sold his bed and lay on straw. 

There are others by the name of Phormio, ranging from an orator (Dem. 
20, 51; 100; 159) to a galley-piper (Dem. 18, 29); the name is common in 



in the BpidicoMomenos of ApoUodorus with this historic parasite (Daos, p. 33, n. 5). The 
ori|^ of the Phormio of Valerius {tit. p. 367 R.) is equally uncertain. 

• Thucyd. 1, 117; 2, 80 S.; 3, 7. 

*^ See Merry's note on the PeacSf 347. 

** Hesych. i.*.; Suid. s.9.; SchoL Aristoph. Peace, 347. Cf. Plut MoHms, 2, 335, 7 
(Sintenis): M crifiiZtn (said of a general). For the suggestion of the pun, see Paley's 
note on Aristoph. Peace, 347. 

*> J70m.66inira^. 655D.: clt ^i/9A3a x^^rov. See Rogers* note on Aristoph. Peace, 
347. 

'* Cf. Arist Bket. 2, 7, 3: olor 6 h AmtUf Hm ^popfubp Mn, to assist a man Ir ««4«. 
Cf. further the Etym. Gud. 556, 38: 4op/«|5^' ipopji^ i^i vXiyMa rii^^ |mt4Xov cCSovt, Ir ^ 
IttNiiAfTo ot vinirti. 

n Nendni, p. 112, n. 2. 
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every Greek community,'' and in Greek literature,'* so that it cannot be 
said to belong to any one class or type. 

It remains to determine Terence's use of the name Phormio. It is 
reasonably evidentf that, in constructing his play, he was portraying a 
type of the sycophant-parasite, individualized by means of a special con-^ 
centration upon one outstanding feature, poverty. In looking about for 
an appropriate name, he would find that beyond all other good Greek 
names Phormio best recommended itself to his purpose, as being a name 
admirably suited to a«very poor man, not only by virtue of its denotation 
and connotation,'^ but also by a folk-etymology, connecting it with 
formula^ ''a law-suit." The polemic of Donatus makes it certain that this 
view was widely held by commentators. It is obvious, of course, that the 
name is not derived from formula^ but it would be quite natural for the 
Romans to associate Phormio with formula through similarity of sound, 
espedaUy as Phormio brings on one law-suit and threatens Demipho with 
another.^* 

Therefore the name chosen originally by Apollodorus and retained 
for additional reasons by Terence, is highly appropriate to just such a 
character as Phormio. 

Hegio is dearly the leader of the aduocaii, for he appears first, acts 
as spokesman and is addressed first by Demipho (447). As spokesman, he 
caDs upon Cratinus to deliver his opinion. Then he offers his own. When 
the three have spoken, it is Hegio who says, Numquid nos uis? (458), a 
formula for courteous leave-taking. 

This name, *RyUav in Greek, is a derivative from the verb ihr^fMu» 
'lead, take charge of,"^* with the suffix -W." It seems to have been 

^Pros. AU. 1494SHS1; Sundwall, p. 168; Pape-Benseler, s.v,; Dittenbeiger, S^.* 3, 117 
(index); I.G, 7, 298, 5 (Oropia); 9*, 244 (Phanalus); 794 (Larisa); 12», 245A, 405; 249B, 25. 26 
(Eietria); 14, 370 (Sicily); HOferin Ro&cher, s.v.; O'Connor, AcUfrs and Acting in Anc. 
Gr. p. 138, no. 498 (actor ca. 360 B.C.). 

^ See, for example, the index in Blass' ed. of Demosthenes (1898); the index in Hall 
•ad Geldart's ed. of Aristophanes (1906). 

** In view of the dose association of the name 4opfi(Gdr, in word-play and in proverb, 
with onfiki^ it seems not at aU unreasonable to suppose that the meaning "a rush-mat*' 
for fpopitik would suggest itself to the poet and his audience rather than the meaning 
**% wicker basket" 

* There is, however, certainly no word-play intended, since Terence uses ikam (127, 
439) for a law-suit, and, moreover, seldom makes use of puns or etymologies (see R. 
Hecht, De Eiym. apud Pottos Gr. oMis, pp. 71, 79 £f.). 

* So Koenig, p. 15, quoting Muretus: "itr6 roD 4^ua$ai, a duclu sen prmcipatti^'; 
Linderstr^m-Lang, p. 10; Elmer, p. 74; Gatzert, p. 16; Laming, p. 69. The name does 
not appear under *Ht- In Fick-Bechtel, p. 134. See, however, Bechtd, Hist. Pers, pp. 
1B7L 

^ See under the name Phormio, above p. 34. Under the heading of this suffix, the 
name VyUm is lacking in Fape-Bensder, pp. xxi, xxvL 
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considered suitable to a respectable old man, as the father of Tyndarus and 
PhQocrates in the Captivi of Plautus, and the old man in the Adelphoe^ 
the defender of the family of his deceased friend Simulns. It does not 
seem to be an Athenian name^' but occurs in other parts of Greece.'* 
The special appropriateness of the designation 'Hegio' for the rftle played 
iSy accordingly, placed beyond all doubt. 

Cratinus : KpariM>f . The derivation is from xpArot , "strength/' uparfef, 
''I am strong/'"® with the su£5jc -iM>f , denoting material or origin."^ Such 
was the name of a dramatist of the Old Comedy, and one of the Middle 
Comedy; it was very common throughout Greece," and it seems to sug- 
gest a wealthy and influential man. It occurs in the Asinaria of Plautus 
(866), and in the Adelphoe: Craiini huius dUis aedes (581), upon which 
Donatus comments: cangrue nomen inuenii diuiti Craiinus ivft to9 cpdnwr; 
id est a polentia, the inevitable concomitant of wealth. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that the poet chose this name to 
suggest the "strong'' man in the group of aduocati, who was to give the 
bold counsel to defy the law, and to return things to the status quo anie 
(449 ff.). 

CuTO is the third speaker in the group of aduocati^ who would naturally 
be expected to cast the deciding vote. In the Andria a man by this name 
does decide the point at issue." Similarly, in the Phormio, Crito is the 
judge who makes the decision, such as it is. There is undoubtedly a take- 
off here on the contemporary arbiters and informal arbitrations, and the 
jest is especially in point at Rpme where there was the recognized form of 
verdict, a non liquet decision. For Crito says: Ego amplius deliberandum 
censeo (457)." 

The name Kplro^y, from tcpUna^ ''decide, choose," with the suffix -cdr," 
may have two meanings: an active, "the judge" (icpiT^), a passive, ''the 

^* *HYfaf, however, is not uncommon, Pros. AU. 6359-67. 

^ CoUiU-Bechtel, 4, p. 206 (index) in the form 'AyCu^ (Delphi); l.G. 12«, 875, 10 
(Tenoe); 12>, 275, 2 (Thasos). 

**Don. on Ad. 581; Linderstryfm-Lang, p. 10; Elmer, p. 74; Fick-Bechtd, p. 173; 
Gatsert, p. 57; Bechtel, Hist. Pers. pp. 256 £f. For the etymology of i^rot, see Prellwits 
and Boisscq, s.v. 

^ "Das Konglutinat -cio-, womit Adjectiva des Besteheni aus einem Stoff, der Her- 
kunft, der Art gebildet wurden ..." (Brugmann-Ddbrflck,' 2^ 271, 187). Cf. 
Pape-Benseler, p. xn; KOhner-Blass, 1*, 285, 296; Fick-Bechtel, p. 28; Brugmann- 
Thumb, p. 224. 

" Pros. AU. 8750-64; Pape-Benseler, s,t.; Dittenberger, Syll.> 3, 69; Schmidt, p. 185. 

* RossiuB, 1, 8; Spengel, And.* p. xiv; Fairclough, And. p. 69. 

^ Cf. Don. on 459: ex tribus enim unus suasU, alter dissuosU, iertius nikU dicit. 

" The secondary suffix -wr, -cdivt, "hatte seit uridg. Zdt die Funktion, ein Wesen 
Bu bezeichnen, das etwas als Merkmal besitzt" (Brugmann-Thumb, pp. 220 ff.; cf. 
Brugmann-Ddbrflck,' 2,^ 299 f., Peppier, Com. Term. p. 33). This suffix is very pro* 
ductive of personal names, both "Kosenamen" and "Spitznamen" (Fick-Bechtd, p. 28; 
Osthoff, Porsch. 2, 50 f.; Solmsen, Beilr. 1, 53). 
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chosen one" (icpirbs). The evidence seems to weigh heavily on the side 
of the former meaning." Furthermore, owing to the analogy of such com« 
mon Latin words as cerno, cerius, decretum with meanings closely associated 
with icA(y», ''dedde/' and perhaps the analogy of active noims of agency 
in Latin, as aleo, erro^ caupo, gerro, helluo, ganeo^ it is not at all unlikely that 
to a Roman audience the active meaning of Kfiirap would first suggest 
itself. 

Therefore, it appears quite certain that the name Crito is specifically 
appropriate to the third advocate in his capacity of judge. 

DoRio exemplifies the typical traits of the lenones: cupidity, shame- 
lessness and dishonesty. He differs, however, slightly from others in his 
insistence upon the act of giving (witness the repetition of forms of the 
verb do).^"^ This, then, seems to be the characteristic Terence meant to 
emphasize. 

Dorio, ^/>Ua9f is a character name, derived from iwpor, ^'gift,"^ with 
the suffix -UoPy which here seems to have a derisory or contemptuous force.'* 
It was common in Greece,*® but as a fictitious name in comedy this instance 
in Terence seems to be without a parallel.*^ 

The name Dorio clearly suggests the man who harps on the idea of 
giving,** and hence is highly appropriate to a leno who, by an unusual 
emphasis upon the act of giving, is thus individualized. 

Chkemes is an old man, brother of Demipho. He is poor (587), a 
spendthrift (788), and his notions of honesty are not above question (679 



*• Pape-Benseler, pp. zz, 721; Riley, p. 1; Spengd, And.* p. ziv; Lindentr^m- 
Lang, p. 10; Elmer, p. 74; Laming, p. 69; Fairdough, p. 69; Forcellini, s.t.; against 
Fick-Bechtel, p. 177 and Gatsert, p. 17. 

^dei, da (522), dare (532), dandumsi (533). 

•• Ellius, pp. 377, 92; Schmieder, pp. 313, 82; Koenig, p. 31; Fick-Bechtel, p. 104; 
Ribbeck, Rifm. Dickt.* 1, 70; Elmer, p. 74; Laming, p. 69; Dziatako-Hauler, p. 88; Gat- 
sert, p. 53; Bechtel, Hist, Pers. p. 144; against Gray, PI. Epid, p. zzzi, LamberU, 1, 12, 
SLnapp, C. P. 2(1907), 12, n. 4, Brix-Niemeyer, PI. Men,* p. 13, and Jones, PI. Mm, p. 119, 
who erroneously derive tbe name from Afipit. 

** See under the name Phormio, above, p. 34. 

^ Pros, AU. 4584; Sundwall, p. 66; Pape-Benseler, s,v.; Pauly-Wissowa, 5, 1563 f.; Collitz- 
Bechtel, 1, 934, II, 13 (Boeotia); 2, 2162, 14 (sUve at Delphi); 3, 3207, 10 (Cercyra); 3, 3647 
(Cos); 3, 4108, 17 (Rhodes); 3, 4266 (Rhodes); 4, n. 54, p. 794 (Thera); LamberU, 
1, 12; Gatsert, p. 52; Mras, p. 311. 

*■ Doiion in Mnesimachus' PkUip (/r. 10, K. 2, 442) is a historical figure; see Pauly- 
Wssowa, f.9. Dorion 4). In Ludan {Did, mer. 14), **Ul situation, sans nul doute, est 
one situation de com^e; mais Dorion, de par sa condition sodale, ne semble pas Atre 
un personage comique" (Legrand, R,E,G, 21 (1908), 69, accepted by Mras, p. 311). 

** Compare Dorion in Ludan, Dial. Mer. 14, whose name is obviously significant, 
since the dialogue consists chiefly in the enumeration of his gifts to Myrtale: Xtytirm 
70CW AwTft IC Apx9s A«^A MM lafifu^fts (14, 1). 
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ff .). His nature is weak (esp. 965, 995 ff .) and shifty (567 ff .)> and his double 
life, so full of deception toward everybody, even his brother (574), leads 
him into a great deal of trouble so that he is often embarrassed or apprehen- 
sive. This is especially evidenced by his constant hemming and squirming 
when in tight places, rogas (574), iam recU (798), ah (809), recU (812), 
heus (819), nU est (995), at (1002), and hem (749, 941, 1040), ehem (795), 
expressions particularly natural under such circumstances." 

The name Xpk^iris is derived from the root XP«M^> primitive Indo-Euro- 
pean ^ghreiUf "crash, roar."** From this root, in Greek, come xP^M<^t 
XpcAurlfco, xP^fxerAMf xp^^ao^ "neigh";** also xp^iittoiku, "clear the throat," 
"hem and haw." The ending -ij$ is the primary suffix -«-/- used often for 
"KiUTznamen."** The name is very common, both in life and in literature;*' 
and many scholars have sought to explain its meaning.** 

Terence has portrayed Chremes as an old man who is constantly in 
embarrassing positions, and has much difficulty in extricating himself. It is 
natural for an old man to hem and haw; it is also natural for people of any 
age to hem and haw when they are annoyed and confused. It seems cer- 
tain, then, that the poet has chosen a name which would suggest to the 
audience just such a character as Chremes. 

SoPHEONA, the ntUriXf had assumed headship of the household at the 
death of Phanium's mother, and had arranged for the marriage with 
Antipho (730). She did this interea vita ut in ttUoforet (734), and also, as 
she says, ego autem, quae essem anus deserta^ egens, ignota, / ut potui nuptum 
uifginem hcaui huic adulescenti (751 1.), and again, quo modo hanc amans 
habere posset / sine dote (756 f.). To be sure, this marriage was practically 
forced upon her, but the outcome proves her foresight and prudence. 
She was wise, according to her own standards, in doing the best she could 

""Siess' characterization of Chremes as "weicher und rticksichtsvoller als sein 
Bruder" (W. Si. 29 (1907), 296), is much too favorable, for it disregards his insincerity, 
his h3rpocri8y and his petulance. 

** Prellwitz and Boisacq s.v, xp^M^r^; Vani^ek, s.v. ^ghram, p. 266. 

* Compare in connection with Chremes' immorality, the metaphor from the neigh- 
ing of stallions, in describing lewd men, the LXX, Jeremiah, 5, 8: tinroi diikvfioMus 
kyeHjftfiatuf, Ixo^ros M rifw yvpaUa rmi irXiiator atrroXi kxp€tikrt^&. Cf. also Amobius, Adv, 
Nat. 4, 14; 5, 22. This etymon is also suggestive of Horace: iratusque Chremes iumidQ 
dMig(U ore {AJ^, 94); cf. below, p. 94, esp. n. 6. 

« Brugmann-Delbrack,< 2\ 425; Brugmann-Thumb, p. 233. Cf. txnt "der Besitisende." 

*' Pros. AU. 15566-69; Pape-Benseler, s.v.\ Schmidt, p. 183; Sondag, p. 57; Gatzert, 
pp.6, llf., 20f. 

** '*Fortasse ernn significat 'cuius vox vd cachinnus equorum hinnUum imiiatur, caMth 
nosus* " (Heyne, p. 24); Koeng, p. 12; Rossius, 1, 8; Spengel, And.* p. ziv; linderstr^mr 
Lang, p. 10; Bechtel, Spitsn. pp. 47 f.; Schmidt, p. 183; Fairdough, And. p. 69, who fails to 
see any appropriateness in the name as applied to the old man in the Andria; S{lss, p. 103; cf. 
Jacobs, in Dabner, Anlh. Pal. 7, 134, ann. 
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under the stress of circumstance. Furthermore, she exhibits a matter-of- 
fact sense in cutting short Chremes effusions and bringing him down to 
business (762 f.); and later gives renewed evidence of her discretion in 
regard to his secret (765). Moreover, she is distinguished from many other 
nurses** by her modesty and temperance: she was forced to make the 
marriage (733); she is shocked at Chremes when he wonders if Antipho 
also has two wives (754) ; she has no tippling propensities, nor Lesbian boon 
companions. Terence is at pains to insist upon the respectability of the 
young mistress Phanium, and *'like mistress, like maid," her nurse must 
be above all suspicion. Since her r61e is not a prominent one, it is therefore 
most important that the name be obvious and unequivocal. 

The Greek name ]S<i>^p6vi7, feminine of Z&ippovos (EM. 87, 35), is derived 
from the adjective a&^fxav, -ovos, '^prudent, temperate," which is composed 
of a«tf- (i.e., 0-00-, <*a'&fos, <*rfafos^ *rf<afo%^ Sanskrit tavUif "is strong"; 
contracted, o-ws), ''sound," and fppov- from tppiiv (^p€i^-, cf. <ppwka)^ ''sense," 
that is literally, "having a sound sense. "^^ The name was common, espe- 
cially at Delphi, ^^ and in comedy used of nurses,^" apparently with some 
notion of suitability. 

The name, then, is plainly indicative of the character of Sophrona, 
according to both meanings, "prudence" and "temperance." 

Nausistrata. The r61e of Nausistrata is as of one on a "campaign" 
against her husband Chremes, which she wins by the aid of her captain, 
Phormio. The 'usual good nature' (784, 1020) of which Demipho (no 
doubt ironically, but also with the intent to flatter and please) reminds 
her, she nowhere exhibits, for she becomes greatly wrought up on two 
occasions (792 ff ., 1009 ff .), and in anger and scorn at Chremes she expresses a 
strong desire to be a man (792). In other respects, she acts as a typical 
malrona might (784 ff., 814 f., 1031 ff.).i~ 

NaiHTiorp&ni, the feminine of i^awrUrrpaToSf is composed of vcuMrt^, i.e. vovirl, 
the dative plural of vaOs, and arpar^^ "army."^" The name occurs in 

** Compare Canthara in the Ad. and Heaut., Achilis and Lesbia in the And. 

>M Cf. X^pb», "qui mentis sanae particeps est" (Heyne, p. 29). See Usener, Rh, 
Mus. 23 (1869), 327; Fick-Bechtd, pp. 257, 282; PrellwiU and Boisacq, s.w. <rAor, 
^pp^; Bechtel, Hist, Pars. p. 413. Cf. vq/hppw, Iliad, 21, 462; Odyssey, 4, 158; Bacchy- 
fides, 12, 186; et al. 

^•^ Collitz-Bechtel. 4, 317 (index); LamberU, 2, 6; Copalle, p. 60; Gatzert, p. 44; 
RoBcher, s.p. 

>^ Men. Heron, Epitr.; Ter. Eun.; Aristaenetus, Ep. 1, 6. 

» Similarly Siess, W.St. 29 (1907), 301 f., against Ribbeck, R»m. Dickt.^ 1, 149 L 

>•• Fick-Bechtd, pp. 214, 255; Bechtel, Att. Ft. pp. 27 f., 33; Hist. Pers. p. 326. 
Cf. Gatzert, p. 59. pqmoI is really the old locative plural (Brugmann-Thumb, p. 278). 
For this tjrpe of compound, see Brugmann-Delbrack,* 2,> 70, 97; Brugmann-Thumb 
p. 200; Meillet, p. 255. 
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fragments of Philemon/^ and on five inscriptions in /.G. 2;^^ the mascu- 
line fonn was common in Athens.^^ 

The obviously correct interpretation, "magnificum nomen a copiis 
navaUbuSf quorum gloria populus Atheniensis aUquando floruii" is ascribed 
to Muretus by Koenig (p. 9), to Schrevelius (ed. 1644) by Schmieder 
(P* 312), and is probably older than either. This merely suggests that 
the name was respectable, perhaps even aristocratic, and fit for a well-to-do 
citizen of the better class.^^ Such is, to be sure, Nausistrata in the Pkormio. 
Therefore, what meaning there is in the name seems to indicate the charac- 
ter of Nausktrata, a woman of means (788 ff.)f with a tempestuous and 
war-like disposition, involved in a ''campaign," almost as one might say 
''on the warpath", against her husband.^^ 

DoECiUM. This name occurs but once, where Geta tells a slave to give 
the bag of money to Dordum (152). No doubt this is his wife or coniuber- 
naUs. Nothing is known of her other than that she seems to have had 
charge of the money in her household, and is therefore to be regarded as 
entirely trustworthy. 

Dordum b a Greek diminutive, ^/mccov,^^® from 56p(, 3o/mc&s, ''gazelle/'^^^ 
the etymology of which is the source of considerable doubt and contro- 
versy,^^ but which is productive of a large group of personal names.^" 

» Pr. 66, K. 2, 495; fir. 132, K. 2, 519. 

iM 751a, 1; 763, 1, 10; 1396 (Pros. AU. 10586), 1930 {Pros. AU. 10585); 4160. Add 
SundwaU, p. 132. 

!•' Pros. AU. 10587-99; I.G. 2 (indices). 

>** Cf. Steiger, p. 8: "Die Namen auf -crpans und -^rpanr waren in ganz Griechen- 
land beliebt, besonders aber bd der attischen Frauen, cf. die Verse des Philemon (K.2, 
495, 66)." 

iM cTfmrdM^ "make a campaign." Cf. Nendni: "ComposiUs qtto^ue verbis Nuo^pdTiv 

wd Novo'WTpdnr fnatrona paUns sipUficalur a amara tiro*' (p. 83, n. 1); Elmer: "The 

woman on the war-path" (p. 74); Dziatzko-Hauler: "N. scheint mit dem sweiten 

Teile des Wortes auf die streitbare Sinnesart der Namenstrftgerin hinzuweisen" (p. 88). 

>M This seems to be an exception to the rule that diminutiyes of dactylic measure 
in HOI' are parozytones (Chandler, Gr. Accents p. 101); not included, however, in his list 
of exceptions (p. 106); cf. Janson, NJ. Suppl. 5 (1864/72), 203. On Greek diminutives 
in -«or, see in particular Prisdan, 5, 12; 6, 24; Peppier, Com. Term. pp. 6 ff.; Brugmann- 
Thumb, p. 220, with the literature there cited; Petersen, pp. 173 ff.; Friedrich, Deminn- 
tUhhUdung, pp. 25 ff. 

^^ Flck-Bechtel, p. 321; Mras, p. 325; Bechtel, Hist. Pers. p. 589. 

"* According to Herzog, PhUol. 56 (1897), 48; 52, aopcdt is a Semitic loan-word; d. 
however, Muss-Amolt, T.A.P.A. 23 (1892), 98. Bezzenberger, B.B. 4 (1878), 316, G. 
Meyer, LU. CetUralb. 1893, 2, 50, Fick,Wdrterbuch* 2, 244, Hoffmann, Gr. Dial. 3, 610, 
connect it with the Celtic Basil and Anastasius, quoted in Stephanus, Tkes., the EtymO' 
logieum Magnum^ Curtius, pp. 101; 134; 662, and Vani^ek, pp. 350 f., derive it from 
dkpKotitu; cf., however, L. Meyer, Gr. Etym. 3, 241, Prellwitx and Boisacq, s.v. 

^^ ^JbpKOtf ^6pu.s, ^pKta^, AofiKtOt, Aopicfciir, ^pgMtiff ^ptdpos, A6piB0it, Aopc6Xof, 
Ao^Xitff, Aop«tfrl5at, ^pcvMtet, Aop«vXlair, AopcIXXctf, ^picCXXiot, Aopcdf, ^hptua^^ Aopc6, 
^opmUt, ^0pc6Xor, ^0pc6XXa. The oldest of these seem to be A^mt (J.GA. 20, 42 
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Dordum is undoubtedly a pet name given to a girl on account of bright 
eyes/^^ or slendemess/" either one a quality admired in a woman. The 
name was very common, both in the simple form and in the diminutive.^^ 

All that can be said in regard to tl^is name is that it is not inappropriate 
to a pretty maid servant, who, perhaps in later years, might have been 
allowed to marry a faithful old slave like Geta. 

PHANnnc. This girl does not appear in the action of the play. She is 
neither a courtesan^' nor a slave, but an Athenian citizen (114 f.). All that 
is known about her is that she is a good girl (115), of good parentage (115) 
and breeding (815, 896), and of striking beauty (104 £F.). 

This name is the same as the Greek substantive fpawiov^ ''a little torch," 
the diminutive of ipavbn^ n.^^* and ipavbn, adj., the Attic of ^cii^, composed 
of *^f' and the secondary adjective suffix -co'-iio-s.^^* The name,^^ like 
''Bright-eyes," was probably given to her by her nurse or parents as a 
pet name, on account of her striking beauty. In addition to this general 
appropriateness of the name, one might well imagine that Antipho had the 
same feeling which, later, inspired Meleager, & /3pax^ ^phn^ I Xd/i^ay Ipot 
liiya «^P, terfoi", ^v Kpadl^ {AfUk. Pal. 12, 82). 

Pamphila. All that is known about her is that she is a young slave of 
Dorio, a citkaristria (82), desperately loved by Phaedria, and, at least to 
him, well worth thirty minae (558). She is, however, not at all individual- 
ized, for any other mereirix might be the apparently faithful mistress of a 
young man. 

The name Uafi^Xriis composed of rai^, the neuter irSr from ^xarr, used 
adverbially in compounds as tAmto^^, ''all-wise,"^ and fptXii, "loving."^ 



(Corinth), 6 cent. b. c, pexbaps (Kizchlioff, Shtd,^ pp. 101 ff.) ) and 66pKUf satyr-name 
(Readier, s.v.) and the name of a Lacedemonian, (Thucyd. 1, 95, 476 b. c.)- 

n4 Koenig, p. 31; Gatxert, p. 33. 

>" Bechtel, AU. Ft., p. 91. Cf. Lucretius, 4, 1161 : nervosa d Hptea dareas. 

n«SeeCopa]te,p.33,andMns,p.355. Add /.(?. 2, 836, 96; 3210. 

^^AfHd ttderes pereipnae mtdiens in mertkicnm nnmero kabebanimr (Don. on 415), 
hence Sophrona is careful to infonn Antipho oi her Athenian dtixenship. 

n* Cf. Schol. Luc. Kaiapl. 12: 'ArrucA ^woKopUritmrm, . . . ^ «v(or. 

nt Brugmann-Thumb, p. 223; Prellwitz, Boisacq, « .v. ^p6m. The derivation from ip«r-, 
connecting it with ^r^^pcvof (countenanced by Ftck-Bechtd, p. 173, but since corrected 
by Bechtel, AU. Pr, p. 132, n. 1), is incorrect, and also the proparozytone b an error on the 
part oi nck-Bechtel, Schmidt (p. 200), Gatxert, (p. 70); see Buttman, LixUogns, 2, 334; 
Chandler, Gr. AccmU.* p. 101; Kock, 3, 143; Bechtel, AU. Ft. p. 122. 

^^mrim as a personal name is lare: 7.(7.2, 3097 (KoyNvMa Wt^); Men. ld.K.3, 142 
(hetaim); Anik. Pal. 12, 82. 83 (hetaira); Breitenbach, p. 141; Terza{^, p. 148; Gataert, 
p. 30; Durham, Vocab. Men, p. 100. 

t» Brugmann-Delbrllck,^ 2, 53; Brugmann-DdbrUck,' 2>, 90; Brugmann-Thumb p. 
2Q2. 

^ nck-Bechtel, pp. 228, 280; Bechtel, AU. Ft. p. 30; Gatxert, pp. 59 f . 
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It seems to have been given to maironae and uirgines as well as to 
^efdricesM^ Breitenbach (p. 117) thinks that it is **merdrici aptum^** 
•Y^rring to Archilochus, /r. 19 (Bergk*), where, however, the merdris 
•Ptengon is caUed TLoffuptkii^ 'ioving to alL''^ Although it is probable that 
''all in love" is the original meaning, it is not unlikely that the name, as 
given to mereifices, came to have the significance ''loving all/' "every- 
body's £riend."» 

In any case, it is quite clear that Phaedria's Pamphila has passed from 
the "all-lover," to the "all in love," and therein lies such appropriateness 
as the name has.^ 

Stilpo.^^ This is the alias which Chremes used in Lemnos (389). 
The Greek form is ZrlXm^r,"* derived from the root ^orcX-ir, softened 
^OTtK-fi,^^ (found in such words as ^rtX/Sw, "shine," ^rcXirv6f , "glittering"), 
with the suffix hop (above, p. 38). Hence it is a character name,^ meaning 
'^the shining, sleek man," especially appropriate to a lascivious old gentle- 
man, who is no longer faithful to his wife, but goes off and plays the gallant 
with other women. The audience would certainly feel the humor in the 
contrast between StUpo, "Mr. Sparkler of Lemnos," and Chremes, "Mr. 
Hen-pecked of Athens.""* 

Midas is the slave-boy in the household of Demipho, and, since the 
marriage of his young master, attendant upon Phanium. He is mentioned 

» Pros. Att. 11521-23; Tenaghi, p. 147; Gatsert, p. 29. 

^ See Brugmann, K. Vgl, Gram, 2, 287. 

"* Brugmann-DelbrackS 2, 53, admit that in some compounds wsr- may be the 
equivalent of the stem irorr^. Compare the Eni^sh "all-loving" where "all" may be 
adveibial, or nominaL Examination of a list of Gre^ personal names containing ror-, 
roM-y iray- as the first member of the compound such as that of Bechtel {Hist, Pars,), 
discloses the fact that the adverbial meaning was the commoner. 

^ Cf. "ajiddi amcr^' (Venice ed. 1580 on Pamphilus in tht Andria); Mendelssohn, 
p. 63. 

uT The form StUpko is the reading of the MSS*. of Terence {StUpko A), Donatns 
(except on 356, StUbonem, RC), and, according to Dziatzko-Hauler (p. 244), of Cicero, 
Oratcr, 157, though Sandys, Mfiller, and others record SHlbonem POM, StUpimi A, 
SUlionem F. The true reading Siilpc occurs in a lemma of Codex Monacensis of Donatus, 
on 389 (Schlee, p. 28). . . 

>** Not uncommon, Azistoph. Birds, 139 and Schol.; Diphilus, Gamos, fr. 23, K. 
2, 547; I.G,A. 20, 59; I.G: 7, 2431; I.G. 12* (index). 

^ Curtius, p. 539; Vanicek, p. 1 147. Cf . PreUwitx, Boisacq, i.v. ^tKfia. 

^ "Kurzname direkt zu XHXwvpot," Fick-Bechtel, p. 254; cf. Bechtd, Hist. Pers., 
pp. 407, 558. 

^ It might be observed, in passing, that Stilpo of the Megarian School, an older 
contemporary of Menander, who, according to reports of even his friends, was somewhat 
addicted to wine and women (Cic De Pate, 5), may have had some influence upon Ter* 
ence or ApoUodorus in his choice of an appropriate alias for Chremes. In fact, it is 
known from Diogenes Laertius (2, 11, 50 ff.) tiiat Stilpo was ridiculed by Diphflusin 
the Gamas (K. 2, 547). Also suggestive is the comparison with ZnX^otvttvt the fictitious 
name of a dissolute pleasure-seeker in Aristoph. Birds, 139. 
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but once, in verse 862. The name is a common one for slaves,^ bdng 
tbat of the famous king of what was no donbt their native land.^ It is 
distinctly appropriate for a delicate servant, who apparently is in charge 
of the ywrnuBumlm (862), as the name of the old Phrygian king "of the 
golden touch" cannot but call to mind visions of oriental wealth and 
luxury. 

» See Sdnihe, JUL Mm. 48 (1893), 256^ and n. 5; TrIks, w^ nipytft, Kaibd, 
CXrS. 1, 19, wlMfe Mll«f it comiiKNilf read; Lambcrti, 1, 25 L; CopaHe, p. 46; Gataot, 
pp.l0,48Had]i]n,Heiodas,1922,on2,l. Add Pindar i>3f<*. 12, 5; ApolJonhis of Tyana, 
Sp. 7; Conito-Bechtd, 1, 1161, 7 CEKs); 3, 4245, 547 (Rhodes); /.G. 2», 769 n, 7; lOSTb, 
2; /.(?. 12,« 300, 13 (Tliasos); 12,* 1164 Gwr^ Chalds); B.CJ7. 37 (1913), 221. na 30 
(Chiot, euAy 4t]i cent.). 

»Stnbo: | w& knnkifmm fcrf M^mm ypor^y^— > At Mfay | UIUm t^ «p*r« 
... (7, 3, 12); Giasbeiger: ''Oder die Sklavcn fllliiteB die in ihicr Heiasat ge* 
bfaacUicfawi NaoMn'* (p. 42); KoeniSi p. 32; WHamowita, ArisL m. Aikm, 2, 176; 
CdpaOc^ p. 46. 
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Micio. Micio is an dderly gentleman, who has no business or matri- 
monial troubles or worries, but through the fortunate possession of an 
inheritance (815), is able to lead an urbanam uUam^ in circumstances of 
such comfort that he can a£Ford to indulge himself and his adopted son in 
the luxuries of life (51 £F., 816, 863 £F.)- He is well satisfied with his style 
of life and thinks very highly of his own success as a father, which he 
ascribes to a pet theory of his own upon education. He evinces a genuine 
affection for his son ^48 ff.), a naturally easy-going disposition,* and a very 
tolerant sense of morality (101 ff., 687 f.), which may, perhaps, be weak- 
ness of character.' He is lenient and indulgent to his son Aeschinus (51 ff., 
117 ff., 699). Not only this, but he is also clemens, placidus, nuUi laeden 
OS, adridere omnibus (864; cL animus aequos, 837), especially toward Demea 
(144 ff.), and Hegio (592 ff.). In the last scene he is induced, through his 
pliant good humor and especially his affection for Aeschinus (927 f ., 944 f . 
956, 969 f., 982), to accept a marriage, grant a farm to Hegio, set Synis 
and Phrygia free, and can do no more than postpone a decision in regard 
to lending Syrus some capital. In short, Donatus is essentially correct in 
his statement: seruahsr per toiamfabulam mUis Mic%o} 

The name lILuiUav is composed of y^udn, by-form of iMpbn, Horn. atiUpk 
''little,"* and the suffix -lo^v, for which see the name ^pfduw (above p. 34). 

> Don. on Ad. Praef. 1, 9. 

* Compare Don. on Ad. Praef. 3, 6: miUs Micio; of. Praef. 1, 9. 

* Legrand, Daos, p. 174. 

^ The question raised in regard to the final scene of the play, whether, namdy, the 
characters of Micio and Demea undergo any material and permanent transformation, 
lies outside the scope of the present study, since whatever appropriateness there may 
be in the names would be found almost exclusively in the beginning and early scenes of the 
play. In regard to the words: apud Menandrum senex de nupUis non grauaiur: ergfi 
Tereniius ebptruc&t (Don. on Ad. 938), it should be noted that Mido, even in opposing 
the marriage and other requests, is srill "in character," for such action on his part was 
to be expected from his somewhat vigorous reprimand of Aeschinus in an earlier scene 
(683 ff.). For the literature on this whole question, see especially Klasen, Quam Ra- 
Honom Tereniius in Coniaminatis etc., 1884, pp. 15 ff.; Kegel, p. 8, n. 1; Teuffel, Stud. 
u. Char*, pp. 359 ff.; Kauer, W. St. 23 (1901), 98 f.; Dziatzko-Kauer, Ad. pp. 3 ff., 16 f.; 
Spengel, Ad.* pp. 164 ff.; Siess, W. St. 29 (1907), 97 ff.; Legrand, Daos, pp. 411, 556; 
Henry. 

* Meisterhans, Gram. aU. Insckr.* p. 83. luxAt occurs in papyri (Grenfell and Hunt, 
Oxyrkn. Pap. 14, 1655, 9); Uueos occurs as a personal name, Bechtel, SpiUn. p. 9, and 
n. 3; *Ep. 'Apx. 1908, 208, 8; CoUits-Bechtel, 3, 5467b, 8; 5472b, 11. 

46 
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As the name of a city gentleman, it was fairly common in different^parts 
of Greece.* 

The meaning of the name Micio has been variously interpreted. 
According to Vallat, dted by Stampini (p. LXI, n. 3): ^^ Micio nomen 
suum a verba darico fuiuUn pro fUKp&s sine dubio per kprltppwnv trahU^ 
quod filium adoptitfum non exigue tractaif'* an interpretation so strained 
and implausible that Gustarelli rightly rejects it (p. LI). The explanation 
of the name as referring to the fact that Micio is five years younger than 
Demea (938) does not meet with the approval of Spengel {Ad.* p. 161), 
who also sets aside the possible reference to Micio's small stature (similarly, 
Gustarelli, p. LI), against Bechtel (Spiizn. p. 9), Dziatzko-Kauer (Ad. p. 
2,n. 3) and Hirzel {DerName^p. 89). But his argument here is untenable, 
for smallness of stature is an essential and suitable quality of a dapper, 
dainty, delicate city gentleman, and as such, highly significant in the 
development of the plot. Spengel's own interpretation, namely, that 
Micio was chos^ with a view to its similarity to the Latin miiis "das fUr 
^en Charakter des Micio das bezeichnendste Wort ist," though perhaps 
possible, is extremely improbable in view of the following considerations: 
first, Terence never plays upon the name Micio by associating it with 
miUs; and second, it is inconceivable that his audience would have felt 
any connection between Micio and mi$is without an obvious word-play; 
by the time of Donatus, of course, the pronunciation of ci was often con- 
fused with /iV so that to Donatus and his readers Micio might readily 
suggest miUs; later in codices F (10th cent.) and G (Uth cent.) of Terence, 
Mitio occurs in place of Micio; and finally, some of the early editions 
derived Mitio from miiis (e.g., Ellius, p. 286). To a Roman of the classical 
period, however, Micio could scarcely have suggested miiiSf but rather, if 
anything, mica or mico, words, by the way, which suggest ideas of spark- 
ling and brightness that are quite in harmony with the character repre- 
sented, and may conceivably have influenced Terence in the choice of 
this particular name.* 

Nencini disclaims any appropriateness whatsoever for the name, 
because ''Micio avari potius kominis et sordidi nomen videtury** and b 
inclined to connect it with fUKpoKbyos and Z/uxp(yi|s (p. 128, n. 2). But the 

* Pros. AU. 10172-4)0; Sundwall, p. 129; Pape-Benseler, j.v.; Meisterhans, op. cU., p.54,n. 
442; Dittenberger, Syll,* 3, 80; Collitz-Beehtd, passim, especially in Rhodian and Ionian 
inscriptions; GaUert, p. 18. The name-group of nUp^ is large and wide-spread; see 
Bechtel, SpUwn. pp. 9 f.; AU. Pr., p. 42; Hist. Pers. pp. 485 L 

' Earliest examples, 2nd cent after Christ, Lindsay, L.L. p. 88. 

* If the original had been Aastvplas (see below, p. 53, n. 50), there would be a certain 
correspondence Aastvptas: Xhiim^ Micio: mico and this would be an adequate reason 
for the change of names on the part of Terence, if, indeed, this is ever proved. 
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former association is far-fetched and unnatural, and based upon a common 
noun /iUas, known only from Hesychius; in the case of XfAucpUnis, there is 
ample ancient evidence attesting its meaning as 6 dhtrrporoi koL dhtrKoKos,* 
whereas |or Muckar, although a much commoner name, there is no such 
traditional connotation recorded. Micio is rather a kalo5-n2Lme; on an 
Attic black-figured alabastron (550-500 B.C.) there appears the inscription: 
yLucUav KoKln, and the figure of a young man holding a cock in his hand, 
preparing for a cock*fight,^^ evidence, undoubtedly, that this Micio was 
a popular member of the smart set of the best Athenian society.^ Another 
VLucUop KoKln is found on an Attic red-figured vase (500-450 b.c.).^ Fur- 
thermore, Nendni suggests the special appropriateness of Aanrplas for 
the character of Micio, although he regards as well-founded the doubt 
respecting the fragment from Stobaeus, Flor. 96, 11 (3, 204 M.), whether, 
namely, the last two verses, containing the name Aoinrplof , really belong, 
together with the first two verses, to the Addphai of Menander.^ On the 
whole, the hypothesis is too dubious to necessitate a discussion of the name 
Aofiirplat as the original of Micio in regard to its appropriateness and the 
reason of the supposed change made by Terence.^* It is sufficient to 
demonstrate that the name Micio is significant, whatever name Menander 
may have employed. 

Micio is a little, dapper, suave, easy-going, self-confident dty gentle- 
man. No other senes comici are like him;'' none of them could the play- 
wright, with the least suitability, have called Micio, meaning ''the 
little man," with that phrase's connotations. The name, however, is 
decidedly appropriate to the sort of character Terence has portrayed. 

• Aldphron, Ep. 3, 7, 3; cf. Kock, 3, 25,^. 76, and 3, 51, /r. 174; Sondag, p. 61; 
Gatsert, p. 19. 

>* Wernicke, LubUngsnamen, pp. 23 f.; Reinach, Riperhire des Vases, 1, 423; Pros. AU. 
10172. Cf. Crusitts, Herandas, deutsch, p. 48, where he suggests that the significance 
of the name Mikion in Herondas, 7, 43 may be explained by this analogy, against lut 
former view, UnUrsuchungen, p. 135. 

^ See Sittl, Arch, der Kunsi. p. 557; Walters, Bis^. cf Anc. Pottery, 2, 265 ff.; and 
Miss Herford, Gr, Vase PainUng, p. 77. 

M Pros. AU. 10173. 

*• Nendni, p. 128. Cobet's disjunction of the fragment (Mnem. 4 (1855), 256) 
has been accepted by Meineke (Siobaeus, he. cU., against C.G.P. 4, 71, /r . 9), Nendni, 
and Kauer (Ad. p. 17, n. 2), and is almost certainly correct Spengel (Ad.* p. 162, n.) 
and Gatsert, (pp. 17, 23) also regard the identification of this Katirplas with the Mido 
of Terence's Addphoe as doubtful, and, as Gatzert points out, elsewhere the name 
LatAwplas is used for young men, and ^'adulesceiUi magis apfum est quam sent" (p. 23). 
Mras (p. 313), and Saekel (p. 57), however, accept this identification. 

^ It has already been fainted that Terence would have had an adequate and stgnifn 
cant reason if he had made the change. 

» See the lut in Robert, Die Masken, pp. 6 (fig. 11); 61 ff., 93, and Roth, pp. 45 f. 
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Demea. Demea is the choleric ihr^i^ vpeaPlmfSf the opposite of 
MidOy the phlegmatic Tp&rfitmis /iiupoir<Srycav.^ But just as Mido proved 
to be highly individualized within the type, so, too, Demea exhibits some 
peculiarities which stamp him as a distinct spedes of his type. Ab adoles- 
cenUa the two brothers parted ways: Demea became a farmer, living 
semper parce et durUer (45), while Mido lived an easy, comfortable city 
life. This difference inter rusticam uUam et urbanam (Don. on Ad. Praef, 
1, 9) is the cue to the character of both. Demea came to possess the traits 
characteristic of hard, thrifty country life. He reared his son with the 
utmost severity and puritanism, for whom his affection, however, is so 
great that it exposes him to the mendadous flattery of Syrus (398 ff., 
413 ff., 433 ff.). In fact, as in the case of Demipho in the Pkormio, the 
stronger the character, die more readily is it victimized by the tricks of a 
rascal (402 ff., 554 ff.). The oppressive self-righteousness of his attitude 
towards his own son, as well as towards Mido and his adopted son, is 
somewhat exceptional.^' 

When, finally, in doubt and discomfiture, Demea comes to take stock 
of himself, he finds that he has become a man agresiis^ saeuos, tristis, parens^ 
iructtleniuSf tenax (866), and thereupon determines to about-face and follow 
the foot-steps of his brother. Some think that the conversion (4 Demea in 
the final scene is complete and genuine.^* The following considerations, 
however, argue against such a conclusion. Demea ridicules Mido, parody- 
ing his personality and precepts, going him one or two better every time 
(912 ff., 952 f ., 958 and passim in the last scene) . In his speech to the young 
men, he offers his services to ''reprove, correct and indulge them when it 
18 fitting'' (994).^* In the future he will even show some indulgence to 
Ctesipho, but there is no evidence that this involves a complete departure 
from his former standards, for he himself will interpret the saving qualifica^ 
tion in loco, which is intended to safeguard his prindples of morality and 
thrif tiness, one may sal dy surmise. 

Demea is, therefore, the ftYpouot, the country-man with the character- 
istic virtues and weaknesses of the type.** 

* PoDux, 4, 143; Robert, Die Maskm, p. 61; Roth, pp. 41 ff. 

*' Legrand, Daos, p. 169. 

^ Siess, W. St. 29 (1907), 95 ff., and, apparently in agreement with him, Henry, p. 
66, For the genezal discussion regarding the final scene of the Addfhoe^ see above, 
p. 46,n. 4 

** Cf. Legrand, Daas^ p. 557. 

I* *yA a' ATPoon^ Men, Ad.fr. 10, K. 3» 6. Cf. Photios: kyfioutOp nX 'A7peuflr tAr 
Wi ff p6wM» . ft7poMor mthuAg. Bypouus, iumarpd^pims [otor] ^Anp. 4^|Mir, MvoXot 4 A Ir 
Anrp^ Kmrou&w (Les. p. 24, 17, 21 £., Reitsenstein). Compare the modem term ''farmer,'' 
mwrning either "the honest, thrifty farmer," or the "bumpkin", or "hayseed." For 
the character of the Ayfioueot see Ribbeck, AtrMaStinA.SXM.W. 10 (1885), summarised 
with special reference to the New Comedy, by Legrand, Daas, pp. 73 ff. 
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The name Afiiikas is derived from 59iior, which, coming from the root 
dd(i) (as in Soio/uu, ''apportion")* meant originally the land apportioned 
for tillage among the members of a community ,^^ but in Homer it denotes a 
"country district," and also "the people who live in country districts," as 
opposed to the nobles in the cities; later in the historians the word often 
signified the "common people," in county or dty; finally it was used to 
designate the people in general. Also at Athens it bore the technical mean* 
ing of a local administrative unit. The suffix is -ceo, -eta-, appearing in 
adjectives of material as xp^cos, "made of gold," hence 5i)ficos, "of the 
common people."^ Especially the noun-suffix -das, shortened -to, con- 
tracted to -as, was used for abbreviated proper names, especially pet names 
and nicknames, and for appellatives denoting a character or occupation, 
often with the idea of ridicule or scurrility.'* In general, such appellatives 
and proper names belonged to members of the lower classes^ and have 
increased in popularity in common speech down to the present day." 

The name Demea, then, is both a character name, signifying a person- 
ality composed of the qualities found among the common people," and a 
nickname, gently satirizing these same qualities, as being exhibited in 
excess,*^ and hence the name is admirably suited to the r61e of Demea. 

Sannio. There are two procurers portrayed by Terence, Dorio in the 
PhormiOf and Sannio in the Addphoe. They both exhibit the characteristic 
traits of their type: shamelessness, cupidity and dishonesty. Dorio was 
found to be slightly individualized by his insistence upon the act of giving. 
He also di£fers from Sannio in strength of character: he is high-handed, 
insolent, and uncompromising; to the end he will follow out his rule iu 

^ Boisacq, i.v.; Leaf on Iliad^ 2, 547. 

^ Cf. Brugmann-Delbrack,* 2^ 198 f.; Brugmann-Thumb, pp. 212 f.; Flck- 
Bechtd, p. 25. 

^ Jannaxis, Hist, Gr. Gram, p. 110, §287; Peppier, Com, Term, pp. 41 f. 

^ "Nomina hominum propria Kovix&t , , . ordtnaria quidem et hand dubie amUque^ sed 
vemaculi et ^ebeji sermonis finibus condusa . . . PMfeji sermonis Propria fdandtmeniia" 
(Lobeck, Pkryn. p. 434). "Verba quae in -as temUnanktr hominibus humilibus^ abiecUSf 
sordidis conveniunf' (Beigk, Comm, p. 72). 

« See Jannaiis, ihid.^ and p. 295, §1043. 

" Cf. **i,x6 mO Siitou, quasi piebeium dicas," Schrevelius, quoted by Schmieder, 
p. 236. 

^ See Dziatzko-Kauer, Ad. p. 2, and n. 2, where reference is made to two mono- 
graphs dealing with the specially plebeian and, if you will, countrified speech of Demea: 
Tsdiemjaew, Terentiana^ Ueber die Redeweise dee Demea in der Tereneianischen Komoedie 
** Addphoe^'' Kaaan, 1900, and Terentiana, De Sermone TerentU plebeio aut quoiidianOt 
Casani, 1900; from the index of the latter it appears that Demea uses 17% of the total 
number of plebeian words used by all the old men in Terence, 34 more than the average 
(p. 169). Cf . above, 24. The name Demea was common in Athens, and widely used in 
comedy as the name of old men; see Gatsert, p. 15; Mras, pp. 308 f.; cf. Men. Misoch 
nesjr. 325, 5, K. 3, 94, from Stobaeiis, Plor. 105, 10 M. where, however, Xt/ibU is generally 
read from a longer piece of the same fngment, Pior. 108, 44 M. See below, 62, n. 115, n, 4 
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poHof sU^ qui prior ad dandumst (Phar. 533). On the other hand, Sannio 
is miseTf innocens^ inops (155 £.)• In his relations with Aeschinus and 
SyruSy he is apologizing, cringing and wheedling, a slave-dealer who is a 
skve to his dealing. He suffers a physical beating (172 ff.) and a legal and 
pecuniary discomfiture (223 f., 247 ff.). Despite his many brave threats, 
he is ready to fawn upon Aeschinus, expecting a fair offer (187), and upon 
Syrus, b^ging him to see to it that the offer is carried out (247 ff , 278).** 
#The name Sannio is not Latin,^* although sannio is a common classical 
Latin word, but it is a Greek name, ZaivW, occurring as early, at least, 
as 408/5 B. c. (/.G. 1, 324), and in Plato (Jheag. 129a) and Demosthenes 
(21, 58). The long and varied list of personal names belonging to the same 
group as Zayykm^ points toward direct derivation from oaiv(a {<*ohpu»),^ 
In the case of XaypUav, moreover, Uiere are two Greek words that must have 
exerted some influence in connection with its idea and use among the 
Greeks: adrros, 6 iMfifnf* and okmnw^ r6 ei^iOF." The latter association, 
perhaps a folk-etymology, is especially suggestive of a leno?^ It might 
seem unlikely, to be sure, that Greek parents would give a child a name 
with such connotations, but as the names ILboBfaw ( <«^6a^, membrum virile) 
and Z&tfwv (<aA^, membrum virile) point back to pet-names given to littie 
boys by nurses, playmates, or parents,*' so, too, XamfUaw may be traced 
back to a similar origin.* Judging from such names as Sarloiy, ZolMfv, 
however, it is probable that the real etymological formation of XayvUaw is 
^OF- (<*oiLPifi9) with a double diminutive, hypocoristic gemination of the 
1^ and the diminutive suffix -loyv, having an uncomplimentary or derisive 
significance. Again, the Greek name ZamfUav may be connected with otanMuf^ 
in which case the suffix -Uav might indicate character or occupation. This 



** Cf. Spengd, Ad.* pp. 160 f.; Legnuid, Does, p. 120; Henry, p. 85; and Stols, De 
Lencmis in Comoedia Piitsra, 1920, pp. 49f. 

** As Fisch would have it (Lol. Substantida persomdia aufo, onis, p. 16). 

*• Bechtd, Spiitn. pp. 66; 68; AU. Pr. p. 41; Hist. Pers. pp. 504 f. Add Zoiiw, 
2«vlMr, Zcwfa, Z^bnvf, ZaivApcof. See Solmsen, /. F. 30 (1912), 3S. 

^ The etymology of aabw is doubtful; see PreUwits, s.9.; Solmsen, loc. cU.; Boisacq, 

S.9, 

" Kntinos, fr. 337, K. 1, 112; Aristophanes of Bys. in MOler, MOanges delalML 
Sjt. p. 427. 

• Eupolis, /r. 440, K. 1, 366. 

** Cf. Koenig, p. 19; Copalle, p. 53 f. 

" Cf. Hesychius: chBior hroKSpwua waMuw A^p^pur, M reO aUoUm. 

*Cf. BoXXImt from BoX^Xa; "es ist ein kosewort in ammenjargon wle «6a#oN>^' 
(TOlamowitz, Arist. u. Atken. 2, 177, n. 19). 

•T Solmsen, loc. cU. Cf. Fick-Bechtel, pp. 30 f.; Bnigmann-Delbriick,* 2\ 44 1; 
Bmgmann-Thumb, p. 153, §120, Anm. Cf. <rAivaf, below. 

** Solmsen thinks that this word and its cognates have grown out of the word-groap 
sqwesented by vAmor aUdSop (^. dk). 
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lut fits in very well with the meaning of the Latin loan-words'* sanna and 
tannio. "Sanniones dicunlur a santtis qui sunt in dictis f otitis et in moUbua 
tt in ichemii; quos moras zocatU Graeci."^ Sanno is explained by the 
scholiast on Fergus 1, 62: os distortum cum vuUu: quodfacimus, cum alias 
dtridemus, and is glossed by ^i^Mit.^ Sanniones is the title of a.fabula Atd- 
lana by Novius (Rlbbeck, C. R. P.* p. 324). As the name of the buffoon m 
the mime, Sannio seems to have survived down to the present day in Italy 
In the f onn Zanni.^ 

It seems clear, therefore, that to a Roman audience the name Saniuo 
would suggest a little, grimacing, mocking buffoon; to those who knew any 
Greek,** it would suggest the characteristic buaness of a l«no; and to any 
who might know the etymology of the name (vabw), it would suggest a 
fawning, cringing creature. In each case the name is admirably suited to 
the figure of Sannio. 

AESCHlNns. The character and rAle of Aeschinua have been ezceUently 
outlined and discussed by Henr. Siess,** so that for the present purpose, 
there is need only to point out the individual elements. He has been 
reared pudore et UberaUtatt (57); this is the cue to his character and actitm. 
When the play opens, he has already committed one elvxps (uiliauit, 467; 
peccaium, 687) against a free-bom Athenian girl; until forced to confess, he 
commits an idtrje^s {iniuriam, 148; cf. 639 f.) against his father; in the 
second act he commits an oI^xm against a free hno, which causes him to 
appear to commit an olvxoi (uHium, 308) against Pamphila. In short, 

•• Pidlwitc, *,». airraa. 

•• Nwint, p. 61, 2, U. a. RMtl. ai Btr. 4, 50.51; Ok. D* ana. 2, 61, 2S1; £/JM. 
9, 16; Ariiu, Epikl. 3, 22, 83; Diod. Bxe4rpt. Vat. p. 129 D. 

*> C.G.L. 2, 374, 41; cf. 2, 178, 31; 493, 68; And tho definition of ^i&nt in Simplidoa, 
on Epict 22, p. 137.' 

" Munk, Fab. Aldl. p. 38, n. 117; BcnUidy, RBm. Lit* p. 447, n. 328; Dietuich, 
pp. 236 f.; S«nd, Barhguinad*, 1, 60. Winifred Smith, however, uierti thftt "tbo 
derlTstion of Zanni'i aune from the Berg^muk abbraviAtion of Giovanni Is now gener- 
ally accepted" (rA«CMinMrfMi<0'jlr(«, 1912,p.42,n.};tbisUiadecdthederivation^ven 
by mott of the modem dictioDaiiea, such as thoie of Dies, PlanlglanI, Skeat, Hoare, and 
Cappucdni, but at best the quettion la uncertain; cf.aboCeRo,W«If irMicib Motcinv, 
1914, pp. 122 f. 

** Tlieie is the pouibillty of a word-play In verse 197, where Sannio playi npon hia 
name: minimt miror qui intatdre aeeifimt tx iniitHa; the word* are not only nmSar 
in (onad, but alio similar in meaning {latmio: fatuus), and, while not e^mologjcally 
cognate, nevertheleu fit in very well with the ligni&cance of the name Sannio. Compare 
Flautus, Citt. 517: ddenU, a play upon Helaenit, and MU, 366; aedatt, a play upon 
Sccledrui [Mendelwohn, p. 44). In regard to word-plays in Terence, it should be noted 
that only a few can be found: Raebel doe* not note any {D« Utu Adncmviotimtit, etc.( 
pp. 55 ff.) and Koenig, (p. 4) finds but one, in And. 944: Vehtptali, a play upon Gly- 
cerioin; cf. above, p. 37, n. 75. 

«* W. Sh 29 (1907), 103 ff. Cf. Spengd, Ad.> p. 157; Henry, pp. 71 &. ' 
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Aeschines commits four alffxta, for two of which he feels great eiuxfoii*^ 
He also ^diibits alaxP^f though of a different sort, in his relations with 
Sostrata and Pamphila (471 ff.). 

The name Aeschinus is the usual Latin form^ of the exceedingly com* 
mon and wide-spread Greek name A^bnys.*^ It is formed from olax^f 
"ahamei disgrace,"^ originally, no doubt, merely "ugliness," with the 
suffix -«m|f 9 denoting material or quality/* 

The name, then, suggests a r61e that is made up of abxca or a character 
that possesses alex^t or both. The significance of the name, therefore, 
is placed beyond question.*^ 

Bacchis. There can be no doubt that the name of the meretrix 
Bacchis, which stands in the Bembinus in the heading at 2, 1 (155), but 
which is lacking in all the other MSS., and is not found in the text of the 
play, was inserted by copyists from a character of the same rdle and name 
in the Heauian^ Hecyra^ and in Plautus' Bacckidesfi^ 

Pasmeno. His b a very slight rdle, and that entirely in the scene from 
the ZtiravoA^jcDrrcf of Diphilus. He is Aeschinus' faithful slave. His 
particular task is to stand near Sannio and prevent him from laying hands 
on the girL This commission he fulfills, a little overzealously, in fact 
(173 f.). He then escorts the girl into Aeschinus' house.** 

* Non me kane rem pain indicasse^ 629 f ., me iui pudd, 683. 

* See Schmidt, p. 175, and Dziatzko-Kauer, p. 25. 

^ Klrxl»n% ig one of the dip-names of naya(^x9f) Bechtel, HisU Pers. p. 29. 

^ The etymology is uncertain; see Prellwitx, i.v.; Brugmann-Ddbrack,* 2\ 479; 
Boisacq, i.fw 

^ Similar to suffix -uw, see above under Cratinus, p. 38. For the origin and history 
of masculines of the first dedension in -^, see Brugmann-Thumb, S§252, 1; 258, 2\ 
431,2. 

** If Lamprias were the original of Aesdiinus (Gatzert, p. 23, and mentioned, with- 
out comment, by Poland, N, /. 33 (1914), 586, n. 2), it would be certain evidence that 
Terence changed the names of his originals from inappropriate to appropriate or from 
less appropriate to more appropriate. For Lamprias (from XaM«'A6t, "bright") is appro- 
priate enough to one t3rpe of young man, but the name Aeschinus has the advantage of 
a peculiar significance for the character of the young men in question here, differentiating 
him from all others of his tyx>e. Compare Koenighoff : *^Hoc igUur Tereniius ni faUor 
speciavU m kaec re, iU personis namina inderelf quae eorum moribus magis responderetU 
fMtfffi a Menandro impasila*' (p. 14). 

n Haupt, Opusc. 3, 457; Spengel, S.B.A.W. 1883, 2, 259; Dsiatzko, pp. xzzvii; 
Dziatzko-Kauer, p. 140; Watson, H.St. 14 (1903), 112, n. 1. 

" It is uncertain whether or not Parmeno has a speaking part: in A and D the name 
^ypears in the scene-heading with the letter T; in verse 172 Kauer, following A and 
Umpfenbach, assigns em serva to Aeschinus, omiUe mulierem to Parmeno (p. 154); 
Spengel, however, with considerable plausibility, feels that omiUe mulierem suits Aeschi- 
nus better, and assigns em serea to Parmeno on the strength of a paralld in Plaut Pers. 
809 f.; O £1 G> P> L> D* assign all four words to Aeschinus; D> P C* E> L> ps assign them 
to Parmeno; the first two words are assigned to Aeschinus by Donatus. See particu- 
kriy Watson, who is inclined to accept, but without ample proof, the more usual view, 
assigning all four words to Aeschinus (H. SL 14 (1903), 127). 
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The name Uap/ihtap (-wtos) is equivalent to the present participle of the 
verb vaparttbw}^ It is one of the commonest slave-names in comedyf^ 
Panneno is the typical faithful slave," as loyal as Davos, but not as useful 
to his young master; he is a more stolid character. The one possible 
exception in Plautus* Bacchides (649) is only apparent: it is probable that 
Parmenones and Syri are not synonyms, but representative examples of 
two types of slaves, either one of which Chrysalus considers far inferior to 
himsdf .** Parmeno was a commonly used slave-name in Athens, and 
'Wtiirlich konnten auch Freigelassene oder ihre Nachkommen so heia- 
sen,*' allein da der Name doch geradezu typisch fUr Sklaven war, konnte 
kein Komiker einen freien Mann so benennen; daher irrt sich Kock gewal- 
tig, wenn er 3, 43 meint, der Clinias im Hautont. habe bei Menander viel« 
leicht Parmenon geheissenl" (Mras, p. 324). Gatzert, likewise, is mistaken 
when he (p. 49) considers Parmeno the name of an aduUscens in three 
fragments of Menander: in fr. 407 Parmeno is the servus bonaefrugi (AuL 
Gell. 2, 23, 18) ; in fr. 481 Chairestratos is the name of one of the young 
men while that of his brother is either Moschion (Ribbeck, AgroikoSf p. 11), 
or Aischines (Spengel, in Ribbeck, C. R. F*pp. 54 f.), or Eutychos (Cic« 
Pro Rose. Am. 16, 46);/r. 649 sounds very much like the words of a father 
confessing to his trusty slave some trouble that he has had with his son.** 

The particular appropriateness of the name Parmeno for a trusty slave 
is further elucidated by the use of the verb irapaiikma and its adjectives 
r€Lpaii6vi§uK and Topd/ioFos; the verb b often used of a slave who '^remains 
by his master," as opposed to one who runs away (6,l^o6^6pialuu^) ; the adjec- 
tives describe one of the prime virtues to be found in slaves.** 

In the case of Parmeno in the Addphoe, the name has an additional sig- 

** Bechtd, Hisi. Ptrs. p. 307, and Hind, Der Name, pp. 96 ff. See Breite&bftcli, 
p. 63, n. 164. 

M See the list in Copalle, p. 50; GaUert, p. 49; Mras, p. 324. Add Antiphanes, KuriSf 
it. 128, K. 2, 63 (conj.); Men. Heaul.fr. 145, K. 3, 42 f. (conj.); Posidippus, SynirofM 
(ccmj., Bethe, p. 693); New Comedy, /r. inc. 5, 45 {add. Sudhaus). 

* Don. on Ad. 26, fiddis Parmemc. ^ 

" Cf. Naudet, PL Com. note ad he,; Schmidt, p. 199; Lamberts, 2, 5, n. 83. 

•V Aelian, Ep. 9; Aldphron, Ep. 2, 18, 1 (conj.). Add Pros. AU. 11639-43. See 
mizd, Der Name, pp. 69; 98. 

** Breitenbach (loc. cU.) and Mras (loe. cU.) seem to take it for granted that in all 
these instances slaves are meant 

**flb«ur Kol irapa4ktm^jm . , . (Xen. lfeffi.2,4,5;2, 10, 3). The explanation of the 
meaning of the name Parmeno given by Curtius {An€cd. Delph. p. 39) and accepted 
by Sondag (p. 62, n. 4), that VLapofakHor is so named from rapoi«^, "a staying with,'' 
used of the status of a ltp6iooKoSf is unconvincing; one objection is espedally patent: 
the inscription upon which Curtius bases his theory is of the second century (/.(?. 7, 
3322; see Kirchner in Pauly-Wissowa, 5, 793, i.s. DiokUs, 21), while the name IIapoiifc«» 
is at least as old as the 6th century b. c. {J,G.A. 378; see Kirchhoff, Stitd.^ p. 83). 
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nificance in that Aeschinus orders him to go up to Sannio and stand dose 
beside him.«« 

Syrtts. As was suggested in the discussion of the name Geta in the 
PhormiOf Syrus does not belong to the same class of crafty slaves as Davos 
and Geta. For, whereas the latter are usually at i>ains to explain the 
raison d* iire of their machinations, with the view to justify their actions, 
and they are usually commanded or begged by their young masters to think 
up some scheme to help them out, Syrus feels no such scruples, nor does he 
wait for an invitation to set his trickery to work. "He would rather not tdl 
the truth if he could help it";*^ and one lie or a simple lie is never enough 
for him (403 fif.). He unnecessarily and with malidous satisfaction makes 
) sport of Demea (364 fif.; 521; 534 ff.), and scarcdy seems kindly disposed 

toward Ctesipho, for he makes mock of him also (528). He is self-inter- 
ested, eats and gets drunk (587 ff.), and in this state treats Demea with 
gpross insolence (767 ff.); when the latter bursts into the house to find 
Ctesipho, Syrus, the guard, merdy goes off to take a nap. He is a fit per- 
son to deal with Sannio ; it is the old proverb : Xifpoi vp^ ^oUfucas,^ 

The fact that S3rrus is such a dyed-in-the-wool rascal, heightens the 
irony of Demeans lavish politeness (883 ff.) and the request for the eman- 
di>ation of him and his wife (959 ff ., 972 ff.), while the fact that Mido 
finally loses his patience and rduses to advance money to Syrus, may be 
indicative of his appreciation of the true character of the slave (981). 

Indeed the rdle of Syrus is hardly essential to the plot; the most he does 
is to keep Demea out of the way for a little while so as to afford Ctesipho 
a quiet hour or two more of love-making. Outside of this, S3rrus' part b 
to furnish comic by-play; the Greeks in the days of the New Comedy 
enjoyed a clever piece of deception or trickery, however wanton, fully as 
well as thdr ancestors enjoyed those "heroic liars," such as Autolycus, 
Od)rsseus, or Sinon." 

Syrus is an ethnic slave-name.** The source of Syrian slaves for the 
period prior to Alexander's conquest, at all events, was for the most part, 
undoubtedly, piracy and kidnapping. Two passages in the Odyssey (14, 
295; 15, 415), a fragment of the KeoUis of Antiphanes (E. 2, 79), and a 

M Hie propter hunc adsisU (169) : "Stand-by, stand by Sanniol" 

'^ Henry, p. 83. His further statement, that Syrus so complicates the plot that 
Hcfio is broui^t in to unravel it, seems to be unfounded. 

* Phot. Lex, S.V9. . . . ^dTi>pa ri, fffni tiafikfilkifTai «bf vcvoGpra. Cf . CmsittS, UnSer^ 
smekuHgen %% Herondas, p. 178. 

* Cf. Legrand, Daos^ p. 401. 

^ Strabo, 7, 3, 12: 4 ^t Wwwiw kiuhoit 6/uatrOfiiiHn kAXovr robt oUkrat cbt AuUr nU Stpor. 
Cf. Helladius in Phot Bild. p. 532 b, 36 £.: Av6 t«8 ykmu 
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passage in Herondas^ throw considerable light upon the Syrian slave 
trade." 

In Athens and other parts of Greece, Zipos was the name of slaves and 
freedmen/^ and in comedy the typical name for the tricky, untrustworthy 
slave.** The Romans also were familiar with Syrian slaves, and the Syri^ 
the title of a fabula AUUana of Pomponius, may treat of the "servarum 
geiHis vttissimum^** as Ribbeck suggests (C.R.F.* p. 303). The character 
and rdle of Syrus in the Addphoe^ therefore, lends support to Donatua' 
comment, infidelis Syrus^** and therein lies the appropriateness of the 
name. 

Sykiscus. In verse 763 Syrus comes under the influence of his uittuMf 
and fondly addresses himself as Syriscus. This occurs as a real name in 
Menander's EpitrepofUes, in Anazippus' Pkrear (fr. 8, K. 3, 308), and 
perhaps in the Eunuchus (772).^* In the Addphoe, it is clearly an endear* 
ing diminutive of Syrus: "Syrus, old dear."^^ 

Ctesifho. This is the name of the young lover in the secondary plot, 
a foil to Aeschinus. His r61e may be best understood and his character 
appreciated by realizing that his strict up-bringing under the eye and 
hand of such a father as Demea would not tend to produce a strong char* 
acter," and that this is probably his first love-affair, his first peccadillo.^ 
For the acquisition and enjoyment of this love he is indebted to his brother 
Aeschinus, who takes upon himself the entire blame. Ctesipho is afraid of 
his father, and is prepared any moment to be required to give up the girl 
(283)., He cannot tell a lie, however, not even a NoUUge^ to save himself 

** Crusius, op. cit., on mime 2, 17. 

« Cf . WaUon, Hist, it VEsdavag^, 1, 168 ff., and Richter, Die Skla9erei, 1886, p. 50. 

** Pape-Bensder, «.«.; Dittenberfer, Berm, 42 (1907)» 212!.; Lamberts, 1, 16.18; 
CopaUe, pp. 58 f.; add LG. 12,* 178, 2; 12,* 483.888; Kixchner in SyU* 1,96 (p. 128); 
B.C.H. 37(1913), 221, no. 30 (Chios, early 4th cent). 

** infiddis ud Syrus ud Gsta, Don. on Ad, 26. Add to Gatzert (pp. 14; 51): Ryland 
Pap, 16 (Schroder, p. 58). Cf. Breitenbach, p. 107, and n. 286. For Geta, however, see 
above, p. 28, where Donatus' error is demonstrated. 

** Siess' characterization of Syrus seems to be somewhat too favorable; he makes 
too much out of the last scene where, certainly, the characters of Demea and Syrus are 
not seen in their true light (W. Si. 29 (1907), 107 f.) 

^^ dimiuutiuum est a Syro^ Don. on Eun. 774. Cf. Dziatzko-Kauer, p. 114. It 
also occurs in inscriptions, see Lamberts, p. 17; Copalle, p. 58. For the corresponding 
feminine Surisca, see Veigil, Copa, 1, where the name is iJso in keeping with the usage 
here. 

^ Syriscum se didt, non Syrum, r$ dvvmpl^AMf i, Don. on Ad. 763. For the diminu- 
tive BuGx -iatco-, see Janson, N. J. Suppl. 5 (1864/72), 247 ff.; Brugmann-DelbrQck,* 
2\ 501 f.; also the special study of Petersen: The Greek Diminutive Suffix 
(Trans. Connea. Acad. Sci. 18 (1913), 139-207). 

» Cf. Ribbeck, R9m. Dicht.* 1, 153. 

» a. Siess, W. St. 29 (1907), 106. 
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from his father's wiath (527 S.). He hopes, to be sure, that Demea will 
get so tired out that he will have to stay in bed for three days, but his wish 
is conditioned by quod cum sahUe eiusfiat (519). On the whole, Ctesipho is 
not a bad character: simple-minded, timorous and hdpless, to be sure, 
but withal "im Grunde seines Herzens gut und unverdorben/'^^ 

The name EnfirHpwF is composed of «ni^ir, the stem of icr^^tt, abstract 
noun from jctAoimu, "acquire, possess,"'' and -^Ar, which may bear the root 
meaning "light" or "shine," or perhaps "speak," or may be merdy a 
suffix (see above under the name Antipho, pp. 30 f). The name was not very 
common in Athens or other parts of Greece,'' and in comedy this seems to 
be the only occurrence. 

It is not at all inconcdvable that Ctesipho was named by his father with 
qpedal reference to jcr^o'cf , and hence the name would be appropriate to 
Ctesipho as the heir to a farm, the model son who is supposed to attend 
strictly to business and lead a thrifty and sober life in the country (95), 
and also appropriate to him "als ansprechenden Typus des rusticus 
aduUscensJ*'" The name may also be suggestive of the young man who is 
seen coming upon the stage laetus de arnica (252 f .), and who b in raptures 
because he possesses such a brother as Aeschinus.'* 

SosTKATA. Sostrata b a widow, the mother of Pamphila, poor and 
londy, dependent, apparently, upon her slave Geta for the necessities of 
life (292, 481 f.). Although quite womanly (330), she has considerable 
strength of character, and is firmly resolved to guard her respectability 
and her daughter's honor (342 ff.). She is proba et modesta^ a suitable 
match, so Demea and Aeschinus seem to think, for Mido (930).'* 

^ Spengd, Ad.^ p. 158, who accepts Lessing's masteily characterization of Ctesi*^ 
pho's character {Hamb. Dram, 98 St, 10, 199 f.). Similarly Dziatzko-Kauer, p. 3, 
•ad Siess, W. SL 29 (1907), 105 ff., against Teuffd, Stud, ». Char.* p. 360 who calls hin) 
a "Duckmftuser." 

* IXxt^ivcirXof-type of compound. See Brugmann-Delbrflck,' 2\ 64 £. 

*■ Pros. AU. 8891-8902; Pape-Benseler, i.v.; J.G. 2, 3795; J.G.* 2, 775; Robinson, 
A J. P. 31 (1910), 395; CoUit^-Bechtel, 3, 4444, 54 (SparU); Dittenberger, SyU.* 3, 70 
Qndez). 

^' Ribbeck, Agroikos, p. 1 1. It should be noted, however, that this is not borne out, as in 
the case of Demea, ATPoucot, by the parlance test, for of the 21 plebeian words used by the 
jnoong men in the Addphoe^ 15 are by Aeschinus and only 6 by Ctesipho, and, discounting 
the fact that Aeschinus speaks three times as many lines and parts of lines as Ctesipho, 
the young men are still so nearly equal in this respect that no argument can be deducted 
from this evidence (Tschemjaew, De Sermone Tereniii flebeio, index). 

** Cf. habere (258), habeatn (270) with xr^MOi. 

^ G. £. W. van HiUe's harsh words about Sostrata: "nam mater lenae partes agens 
^«lio enim nomine eius operam aut indulgentiam significare non possum, quoniam de 
▼iillaU (308 coll. 470) nil credo ..." (Mnem. 30 (1902) 135 f.), are absolutely unjust 
and unwarranted by her own conduct in the play, by her reputation (?30), and by the 
example of all matronae in comedy. 
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The name 2!(Mrrp&Ti| is composed of the stem (r(»- and drpini.^ The 
meaning of the compound, however, is not clear: it may be "having 
a sound army/' or ''making a safe campaign/' or "saving the host." 
9«^ and its by-forms are very common as first members of compound per- 
sonal names, and -orparof , -crpLrti are very common as second members.*^ 

Sostrata is a name of good omen,"* and, as such, is suitable to a respect- 
able matrona. Furthermore, the first part of the name may be suggestive 
of her part in saving her household from dishonor and continued poverty.** 
The last part of the name, also, may conceivably be suggestive of her "safe 
and sound campaign" to save herself and household (344 ff.),*^ but Steiger's 
view (above, n. 82) seems to offer the best explanation for the selection 
of this particular designation. 

Canthara. The character of the nurse Canthara is but slightly por- 
trayed, and the other two personages in comedy by the name of Canthara 
are even less fully characterized.** In the Adelphoe, she is a kind, sympa- 
thetic old servant, respectful and faithful to her mistress. She possesses one 
of the traits t3rpical of old crones in comedy, garrulity,** and, though there 
is no direct evidence in the text, it is to be assumed that she also possesses 
the other t3rpical trait of her cUibs, tippling,*^ for such behavior on the part 
of nurses did not seem to interfere with the faithful performance of their 
duties.** 



^ See above under Sophxtma and Nausistiata (p. 41). 

■^ C£. Fick-Bechtd, pp. 255 £., 257 ff.; Bechtel, AU. Pr. p. 33; Eist, Ptrs. pp. 408 ff., 
413 ff. It is conceivable that in the case of some names, at least, the precise meaning 
was not understood by the Greeks, and in others, perhaps, that were formed by analogy, 
there is no consistent meaning. A detailed study of all the Greek personal names 
formed with £w- and -crpartn might reveal the feelings which the Greeks had in regard 
to them. 

* Cf. Sostratus, Achaean hero, Robinson, A. J. P. 31 (1910), 400. See HOfer in 
Roscher, 3, 2718 t.v. Polystratus. Cf. Steiger in regard to Aristoph. Ecd. 41: "Mir 
•cheint der Name Zworpdny nur der guten Vorbedeutung wegen vom Dichter gewfthlt 
su sein" (p. 6). 

" Cf. Spengd, Ad,^ p. 163; Gustarelli, p. li. 

^ As Gatzert suggests (p. 55), if verse 92 of /r. 6 Htbeh Pap, hel 0TpaT)6irc{ior], refers 
to Sostratus, then it may be the name of the soldier; in that case the name would be 
appropriate to the "savior of the host.'' 

* Plant. Epid, 567; Ter. And. 769. In the Heauton the Bembinus gives the name 
of the nutrix as Canthara in the scene-heading 4, 1 (614), though she is nowhere named 
in the text, and the MSS. other than A have only the r6le-title. It is evident that some 
copyist has taken liberties with the Bembine heading, as in Eun. 5, 5 (971) and Ad. 2, 1 
(155). See Spengel, S.P.A.W. 1883, 2, 258; Watson, H. Si. 14 (1903), 112; Kauer, W. 
51. 28(1906), 117. 

■* Verse 624 and Don. utpote anui. Cf. Men./f. 66, K. 3, 22. 
*' Cf. Legrand, Daos, p. 132, with references there dted, and especially Eubulus, 
ff. 80-82, K, 2, 192. 

" Cf . Sister Mary Rosaria Gonnan, The Nurse in Greek Life, 1917, p. 32. 
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The name Kay9dpa is the feminme of KMapoSf^* which originally meant 
"beetle/' then acquired several derived meanings, the commonest of which 
is that of a certain kind of drinking vessel.*® As a historical name Eay9dpa 
is extremely rare/^ but KMapos occurs rather frequently.** 

There are several possible explanations of the name KavSiipa as applied 
to an old servant or a nurse: (1) with reference to the Greek proverb 
sov^dpov ffo^&Ttpos (Philemon, Thes.fr. 33, K. 2, 487), and the old fable of 
the eagle and the beetle (Aesop, 7), Canthara may signify the clever, 
crafty woman;** (2) inasmuch as xMapos was used for the scarab as a 
piece of feminine adornment (Antiphanes, fr. 61, K. 2, 36) it has been 
suggested that Canthara may be so called because she wore such an orna- 
ment;*^ (3) the name may also signify the filthy, squalid woman, in view 
of the meaning of xMapos as "the dung-beetle;"* (4) "da Cantharus ein 
breites, bauchiger Gef&ss ist, deutet das wort vielleicht auf eine wohlbe- 
Idbte, breite Korper-gestalt der Nutrices;''** (5) tir6 roD aaiSkpoo^ a poculOf 
quod nuirix infanU praeberet potum'/*" (6) the name Koyffdpa, from xMa* 
posy "drinking cup or tankard," is appropriate to the typical nurse and old 
crone "die mit dem xMapos Freundschaft geschlossen hat."** In the 
comic poets the word KMapos meaning "cup" is frequently used (Athen. 
11, 473d ff.), and nearly every occurrence of the word in Latin has this same 
meaning, so that the connection is almost certainly with "drinking cup," 
and the connotation is that of the not uncommon bibulousness of nurses. 

The name Canthara, therefore, is appropriate to the typical nurse in 

** The etymology is unknown. Boisacq suggests a possible connection with copMi, 
"comer of the eye." The etymology given by Suidas is f andfuL 

** Athen. 11, 474d; Hesych. #.*.: wtrniphu ctSof. 

^ Collitz-Bechtel, 2, 1348, 3.4.8: IXcuMpa (Epirus). 

^Pros. AU. 8247 f.; Pape-Benseler, «.«.; I.G.A. 20, 52 (conj.); ColUts-Bechtd, 3, 
3119d; 4262b, 28; 5727c, 30/31. 

i> Bechtd, SpUwn. p. 57; AU. Ft. p. 96; Ei$i, Pers. pp. 582, 589. C£., however, Don. 
fmAd, 288: namque iUius nulHx est, quippe anictUa est, neque sapienUor nuirix est quam 



** Pape-Benseler, «.*. K69$Qpos; Koenig, p. 25; properiy dismissed by Spengel, Ad»* 
p. 163. 

** Axist. Hist, An, 552a, 16 ff., b, 1; this is a suggestion of Bechtel, AU. Fr. p. 96, who 
admits it is uncertain. 

** Spengel> Ad,^ p. 163. A hantharos, however, would not readily suggest a broad, 
lotnnd woman. Compare a picture of one, Hoppin, Handbook, 1919, 1, 233. 

^ Famabius (quoted in Koenig), Schievelius (quoted in Schmieder), and ElUus; 
condemned by Koenig, p. 25. 

** Bechtd, Ati. Fr, pp. 96 f., who also dtes the parallel X^, the nickname of Dioti- 
mns of Athens; cf. Spengel on And. 769; Spengel, Ad.* p. 163, who thinks that this 
explanation does not fit Canthara in the Addphoe; Schmidt, p. 181, who compares 
Scapha in the Mostellaria; Gatzert p. 43; Mras, p. 326. This seems to be the only ade- 
quate interpretation of the name; it certainly is the most obvious one. 
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comedy who b faithful to her mistresSi and withal addicted to the cup that 
cheers. 

Geta. Geta is the faithful slave of Sostrata» the mainstay of the 
household (291 ff.). He repeatedly identifies himself with the family (301, 
324, 326). He is very respectful to Sostrata (350) and Hegio (448). He 
fully merits the commendation which that gentleman bestows upon him 
iU captus est seruorum, non maius neque iners (480 f.), and also even, in 
considerable part, the extravagant praise of Demea (891 fif.). 

For the appropriateness of the name see the discussion apropos of its 
use in the Phormio (above, pp. 26 ff.). 

Hegio. He is a kinsman of PamphUa, and her father's closest friend 
(352, 465, 494, 947). He exhibits initiative and firmness in his resolve to 
prove loyal to the memory of his friend (492 ff.), and the trust which he 
recdved from him (457). He is apparently poor (948), but is by no means 
abashed or cowed in the presence of the rich and influential (500 ff*, 
604 ff.). From the moment he enters the stage, he takes a leading part in 
the action (454, 604). He takes charge of the affairs of Sostrata and Pam- 
phila; he commands Demea and Micio (490 ff., 601).** 

The appropriateness of the name, therefore, as derived from ihrio|Mu, 
"lead," is placed beyond all doubt (see above, in the Phormio^ pp. 37 f .). 

Pamphila. She is a free-born girl of poor but respectable parents. 
She has been wronged by a wealthy gentleman's son, who, however, had 
promised to marry her, and accordingly she had remained for ten months 
as the faithful mistress of Aeschinus (333 f., 471 ff.). Sostrata is at pains 
to insist upon her own innocence and respectability and that of her daugh- 
ter (348 f.). 

The name Pamphila, the meaning of which is discussed in connection 
with Pamphila in the Phormio (above, pp. 43 f .), is appropriate to the faith- 
f ul mistress and bride-to-be of Aeschinus. 

Dromo. Dromo and Stephanio are probably kitchen-slaves in the 
household of Micio (376, 380).^^ The headings in MSS. of all classes assign 
the name Dromo to the rdle puer (act 5, scene 2), but there is no ground for 
this since the name does not occur in the text; in fact, Stephanio might 
have been given to this r61e.^®^ This is undoubtedly another example of 
arbitrary assignment.^^ The name Dromo, perhaps, from its etymological 

M Hegio's rdle is discussed in deUil by van HUle {Mnem. 30 (1902), 134 ff.). 

iM xhe rdle-title cocus in the Bembine heading at 3, 3 (355), is an error, explained 
by Watson, H. St. 14 (1903), 127 f. 

^^ See Watson, op. cU., p. 118, n. 1. 

^ Cf. Baodus, above, p. 53, and Canthaxa, above, p. 58, n. 85, n. 2. 
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meaning ''the runner/'^" may have been favored by the author of the 
headings, or a later copyist, as being more appropriate to the errand-boy 
who is sent by Ctesipho to get Syrus. The name as used by Terence, 
however, has no significance so far as the r61e or character is concerned; 
it is merdy appropriate to one of the numerous boy-slaves in the household 
of Micio, who may be the errand-boy or simply a kitchen-slave. 

Storax. The Addphoe opens with the word 'SioraxJ That it is the 
name of a slave of Micio is made certain by the scholium,^^ and by the com- 
ment of Donatus.^" The latter is also the authority for the generally ac- 
cq>ted interpretation of the action, namdy, in the words of Kauer: "Mido 
mf t, in der TUr sich umwmdmd, nach dem Sklaven Storax, einem der 
aduersUares (27) seines Pflegesohnes Aschinus'' {Ad. on 26). Another 
explanation, that of Spengel, b based upon the scholium, namdy: Storax 
comes out with Mido and listens mutely to his long speech. Objections 
have been raised to both of these explajiations by Kroll, who, however, 
is inclined for the present to be content with the former.^^ 

The name Storax, Greek 2r6pa(,"^' is the Greek loan-word oripof, 
''sweet-scented Syrian resin," from the Semitic qM^ qUri^ q^iiru?^^ The 
name b exceptionally rare both in Greek and in Latin.^®* Inasmuch as 
there b another common noun, arijpai (*sthUf "rabe"),^^ signifying the 
spike at the lower end of a spear shaft, it has been suggested that herein 
constitutes the significance of the name Xritpaif especially as applied to a 
dog.^ The more obvious significance, however, b the former, especially 
in view of the exbtence in Latin of the noun siyrax or siorax meaning the 
styrax tree or the resin therefrom.^ Therefore, the name Storax b particu- 



*<• XpAfOf, "running'' (<apa^Miir, MSpoyta), with the suffix -«r (see above p. 38). Cf. 
HdladiuB in Phot. B4bl, p. 532b, 39 f. Dromo is a common slave-muneand is occadonally 
used as the name of an enand-boy (Mias, pp. 423 f .) ; in the Addphoe^ 376 £F., Dromo is 
not, probably, a coeus, bnt a kitehenhslaye, the cook's assistant, it may be. 

Mt Schlee, pp. 149 f . 

** Don. on Ad. 26, 3. 

*" Rk. Mus. 60 (1905), 313 f. A third explanation may be suggested: Mido comes 
oat of his house, looks up and down the street calling Siorax^ and upon seeing no one nor 
getting an answer, he begins a monologue. 

^^ For the change of vowel, see Heckdsen, NJ. 93 (1866), 10; Coruen, Vokal, 2, 
81 f.; Kron, he. cU. 

^ Muss-Amolt, TjLJ^ A,. 23 (1892), 117; Boisacq, «.?., against Olshausen, Fctm. 14 
(1879), 145 ff., followed by Grasbeiger, p. 141. 

>•• Bechtd, Spiiam. p. 82; Kroll, he. eU. Add Pap. Soe. JUd. 4, 332, 30; 398, 9. 

i>* Prdlwita and Bdsacq, i.t . 

^ Xen. Cyn. 7, 5; Bechtd, he. eU. Cf. Pape-Benseler, «.?.; Bechtel, AU. Ft. p. 123; 
But. P»s. p. 607. This is properiy rejected for the slave-name by Dsiatsko-Kauer, p. 
31. 

^ Pntr ah adore Shrax, Don. on Ad. 26. Similariy Dsiatzko-Kauer, ad he.; Bechtel, 
SpiiMm. p. 82, who suggests this as an alternative explanation; Cosack, Lessimgs kamb. 
Dramal.^ p. 400. Koenig, following Muretus, has misconstrued the comment of DonatuSi 
and hence regards the name as appropriate per onHpkrasin (p. 32). 
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larly appropriate to a fragrant little slave in the household of the 
Micio, one of the aduersUares^no doubt, who escorted Aeschinus home 
from his banquets. 

SiMULUS nomen pairis pueUae esi, diminiMuufn a Sitno ud a Simone 
(Don. on Ad. 352). He was poor, but respectable, a close friend of H^o, 
and an acquaintance of Demea and Mido. Simulus is a pet-name from 
ffifi/k, "snub-nosed/'^ with the diminutive suffix -v-Xo-s."^ ZifdiKos is the 
name of four Athenian citizens (Pros. AU. 12680-3), of a scnex rusticus 
(Aelian, Ep. 10), and of the misogynist in Menander's MisogynesJ^ The 
name Simulus, then, is not inappropriate to a rather humble, but respect- 
able citizen who is spoken of by the dramalis personae with the utmost 
afifection and regard."* 

Stephanio. He is a kitchen-slave in the household of Micio (380). 
The name is a diminutive formation from (rri^omf, "wreath," similar to 
9op§duv (above, p. 34). Zt^^opos is a very common name, both of free 
men"^ and of slaves."* Stephanio is the name of a slave in Turpilius' 
Epiderus (p. 106, R.) ;"* Stephanium is the name of a maid servant in the 
Stichus of Plautus.^ The name Stephanio, like Storax, is appropriate for 
a dainty slave, significant of the delicacy and luxury of Micio's mode of life. 

Cratinus. Cratinus is the name of some well-known rich man.^ It 
was chosen no doubt to signify a man of power and influence, the natural 
concomitant of wealth.^ 

Babylo. If this is a personal name,^ it is undoubtedly a jocular or 

"* On snub noses, compare a recent article by Knapp, CM. 14 (1920/21), 137 f. 

u« Brugmann-Thumb, p. 231; cf. Koenig, pp. 16, 22; Fick-Bechtd, p. 27; Bechtel, 
SpitMn, pp. 25 f ., and Hist, Pers. pp. 490 f ., where there is a long list of names from aynk; 
Dziatzko-Kauer, on Ad. 352; Spengel, on Ad. 352. 

^ This point is uncertain, for Aigyxkif is the name of the old man in one fragment 
(Stob. Flcr. 108, 44, M.); Meineke suggests ^riftbU (C.G.P. 4, 165), but retains Xt^gSKi 
in the text, followed by Kock (3, 94), and Wachsmuth-Hense (Stob. Antk. 5, 968). At 
any rate, Gatzert is mistaken in supposing ZifdiKos to be the name of a young man in this 
fragment (pp. 18, 24) ; **ex quinto versu nomen istius mtdierum osoris disceremus'' (Mein. 4, 164). 

^ One may compare Simulus, the hero of the Moretum, a humble but self-respecting 
peasant There the name is surely Greek in origin, and its etsrmological significance is 
fixed by the pun in line 108: simo . « • wUu. 

u' Pros. AU. X2S17-93; Sundwall, p. 153; ColHta-Bechtel, 3, 4833, 9; 4, 4679 (p. 756); 
etal. 

u* Lambertz, 2, 18; Copalle, p. 57. See Bechtd, Hist. Pers. p. 405. 

ut iij^^g vertraute Sklave," Herzog, Herm. 51 (1916), 314. 

^ See Schmidt, p. 208. 

>» Sdn Cratini kuius dUis aedisf Sdo (581). 

*" Compare Cratinus in the Phormio, above, p. 38. 

"> Kauer has made an excellent study of this word, attempting to prove that it 
is not a proper noun, but "eine Weiterbildung der Interjektion fto^M," and refers not to 
Mido but to Syrus (Pestschr. d. W. St. Bormanns, 1902, p. 305 ff.; Ad. p. 193). Since 
the explanation has not been accepted by subsequent scholars (such as Spengel, Aahmore, 
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nickname of Mido, referring to his wealth and extravagance,^ 

the use of the term ''Nabob'' ; and as such, is also a significant name. 

Phrygia. This is the name of the wife or contubernalis of the slave 
SyruSy who was the first to nurse Pamphila's baby, and for whose freedom 
Syrus asks after his own had been extorted from Micio (973). She has 
neither character nor a r61e in the play. 

Phrygia is an ethnic slave-name, rather uncommon in Greece, both in 
inscriptions and in literature.^ It is found on an Attic inscription of 
about the sixth century b.c.,^ and the masculine ^phi appears on a 
Corinthian vase, 650-550 b.c.^ The servant of Helen in Euripides' 
Orestes is designated ^p6(, though there it is doubtless a pure ethnikon 
rather than a personal name.^ Aristophanes did not name any important 
character in his comedies ^p{{ or ^piryla,"* nor did Menander, at least in 
the extant portions of his plays.^'® 

The Greek estimation of the Phrygians may be gathered not only from 
the Orestes of Euripides, wherein a Phrygian eunuch in a long passage 
illustrates the reputed pusillanimity, effeminacy and treachery of the 
oriental peoples, but likewise from a fragment of Epicharmus: 4 ^ot^ci 
<Tv> PiucT/Kfi KoXli^ xdr rd cxbra ^pb^ Mfp^^^ and the associated proverb: 
^pAi dyi^ xXirycb dftciywy koX BioKovkffTtpoSf which appears in Herondas,"' 
and in the paroemiographers, who variously interpret it: hrel BoKowruf 
kprf&rtpoL Ktd vwx^thJkffrepoL tlvai cl ^pbyes oUkr ai i^ wa/dpol 7dp hoKOwn» o2 ^pbyes 
oUirtu ;^** vfodpoL yiip ol ^piiym hctl nt TdKtpm ndndts hreykvero &purra fiere- 
PMfi^oM)^ also from a fragment of the Phormophoroi of Hermippus, 
where someone, in enumerating the blessings of Dion3rsus, says: Mpkvob* bi 
♦iwrylof,^ and finally from a proverb: UCh&rtpiw hk XaTcS) ^pvybs^^ 

Wahrmann (IT. SU 30 (1908), 79), Gustarelli, Dziatzko-Hauler, p. 75), it is best to 
regard Babylo, for the time being at least, as a personal name, despite the doubt which 
has been cast upon it 

^ Cf. Wyss, Sprichw&rier, p. 24; Otto, Sprickw9rkr, p. 52. 

» See Schmidt, p. 201; Breitenbach, p. 107, n. 287; Copalle, p. 62; Roscher, s.v.; 
Gatzert, p. 45; Terzaghi, p. 148. 

» Lolling, Kar&K 1, 13, no. 44 (Bechtel, AU. Pr. p. 58). 

» /. G. 4, 348. 

'^ The origin of "der einzelname aus dem wirklichen Ethnikon" is here indicated: 
6 ^fii came to be caUed «p^. 

^ ^fib^. Birds 762, 1244; Wasps, 433. 

»• Fr. 940, K. 3, 243; Plaut., Aul. 333. 

» Add. 100, a, Kaibel, C.G.F. p. vu. 

"■ Mimes, 2, 100; cf. Crusius, UnUrsuckungen, p. 49, and Berondas, 1914, ad. loe. 

^ Suidas, I.V.; Apostolius, 18, 1, Leutsch-Schneidewin. 

^ Greg. Cypr. L. 3, 24, Leutsch-Schneidewin. 

^ Miller, MOanges, p. 378. For the proverb in Latin, see Otto, Sprickw9rUr, p. 278. 

>* Fr. 63, K. 1, 243; cf. G6bel, Eihnica, p. 54. 

^ Strmbo, 1, 2, 30 (36). 
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It b obvious that oriental slaveSi however much they di£Fered among 
themselves^ were regarded as distinct from other types, notably the north- 
em slaves."* A Greek or Roman audience, then, might concdvably feel 
a certain humor and significance in the fact that Syrus has a wife whose 
name is Phrygia."* Other than this, the name is appropriate to her as a 
typical menial. 

^ See above, p. 2S. 

^ Copalle leems to bint at tbis: "5«rfo, marila, Syri(lY* (p. 62). 



IV. ANDRIA 

Smo. The character of Simo, one of the old men in the Andria, has 
been studied, in considerable detail, by Henr. Siess;^ his thesis, that 
Simo is individualized within his type, is sound, and well substantiated. 
He fails, however, to regard two important traits in Simo which add to the 
''Menge individueller Zlige, die ihm zu einer ganz originellen Pers5nlichkeit 
machen,"* namely: conceited cock-sureness, and lack of dignity.' The 
former trait he shares to a certain degree with others of his type,' but the 
latter is peculiar to him, making him a comic old man, one who stoops to 
banter with his slaves, and to try to beat them at their own tricks.* That 
this is an essential element in Simo's character, may be seen from the fact 
that the major portion of five scenes^ is devoted to dialogues between Simo 
and his slave Davos. Furthermore, Simo does not exhibit even the rudi- 
ments of dignity and gentlemanly courtesy to the stranger, Crito, a friend 
of Chremes (908 ff.). His witticism at Davos' punishment vs likewise 
beneath the dignity of a true gentleman (954).* 

The name Zl§uMf is derived from o-^ife,* "snub-nosed," with the common 
suffix -iow (above, p. 38). It was frequently used at Athens, and in other 
parts of Greece, from the sixth century on.^ In comedy it was a typical 
name for an old man.* 

1 W. Si. 28 (1906), 231 ff« 

* E.g., Demipho {Pharmic) and Demea (AMpkoe), The type is ^«i^ wpmfibv^ 
(Siess, Uc, cU.; Robert, Die Masken, p. 29; Roth, p. 42). 

* Compare the similar character and action of Simo in Plaut Pseudf especially in 
▼eiBes 507 ff., and 896 ff. 

^ Act 1, sc. 2; act 2, sc 6; act 3, sc. 2; sc 4; act 5, sc 2. 
•- * The inconsistency in character between Simo in the fint scene and in subsequent 
scenes u to be explained by the fact that the first scene is taken from the PeriiUkia of 
Menander, and also may contain an allegory of Terence's relations to his patron, who 
is represented as a high tjrpe of gentleman; see Jacoby, Harm. 34 (1909), 362 ff. 

* XtfuM^ from alfiSft, Zt^ioi ; cf . Mtxcur beside Muot; see Bechtd, SpUtm, p. 9, n. 3. In 
his first edition of the Andria, Spengd rejected the derivation of Ztftcm from al§aA9 (p. 
ziii), but in the second, he is inclined to accept it (p. ziv). 

^ Pros, Att. 12684-12709; Sundwall, pp. 151 i.\I.GA. 372, 95 (Styra); Pape-Benseler, i.».; 
Collitz-Bechtel, 3, 4616, 1, 16 (Laconia, late 4th cent.); 5284 (Apollonia); et al. The whole 
name-group connected with <riti&t is vexy wide-spread; see the lists in Flck-Bechtel, p. 251; 
Bechtd, SpUsn. pp. 25 !., AU. Fr. pp. 42 f., and HisL Pen. pp. 401, 490 f.; add 
XiftAfiumt {I.G. 9>, 67, 4, Lamian archon; Flinders PetHe Pap. 3, 40 b, I, 1); Zi#ivXiin| 
(/. G. 12>, 369, Mytaene). 

* Schmidt, p. 207; Gatzert, p. 19; add Oxyrkn. Pap. 11 (5, 43, SchrSder). There 
seems to be one exception, though it is not at all certain: fr. inc. inc. 2 (p. 132 R.); see 
Gatsert, p. 25. 
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In addition to its obvious etymdogica) meaning, the name 'Llnuf had a 
bad connotation from comparatively eaily times. ' The comic poets, the 
physiognomists* and the paroemiographers unite in attesting the disrepute 
into which it had fallen.*^ But that the name early lost its sting may be sur- 
mised from an inscription" which shows that a man by the name of St^idn^os 
named bis son Zlfuni', perhaps after Us grandfather." Or again, "StttuplSifi 
might be familiarly called ZltMap." Or a parvenu might change his name from 
the vulgar Z^iuf to the high-sounding Xi)*uHStit,^* evidence, at least, that 
short names were not in vogue in the best society in the second century 
after Christ and perhaps earlier. 

In Latin, moreover, the word sitnia, "ape," also named from irifAs, 
"snub-nosed," may have influenced to some extent the meaning which a 
typical audience would see in the names Simo and Simus.** 

The name Simo, therefore, is particularly appropriate to a comic old 
man, who has none of the dignity, courtesy, or honor of a true gentleman, 
but who stoops to play the part of a fellow-trickster with his slave Davos. 

SosiA. Sosiae persona protatica est, ut est Daut in Phormione." He is 
characterized by fides and taciturnitas (34), and, having served liberaUUr 
(38), he is now a trusted freedtnan (37). He proves to be a sympathetic 
interlocutor, and is as food of moralizing as the typical slave in comedy 
(60f., 67f.). 

Sosia is a Greek name, Sciwlot, derived from the stem of the aorist 
infinirive criuMrai of <rn[f]6w "save" (cf. aiMt, a&ia), with the sufiSx -lat." 

■ Cf. Robert, DU Uatien, p. 34. 

" This genenl lignificuice of the name Xliia* is fully ducuned and the more impor- 
tant litenture dted, by Cruiiut, Untersuckunttn h Berondas, p. 60, For the tefennce 
to £i^, a satyr-name, lee Hofer in Roicher, i.w. Cf. the ducusuon of the name Z m w J>« 
(Aiistoph. Ach. 524) by Stdger, pp. 24 B. 

"/.G.>,8M,in9-Pr0f. JU. 12707 (eariy 4th cent]. 

■* Cf. Bechtel, Spilxn. p. 6. In ■ Bunilai maoner may be ezpUined many uncoto- 
plimentaiy and ill-omened pCTMiial names, both in Greek and in Latin, such a«, e.g., 
Xrpi0<ar, EiUuv, B<dbtU, Foetus, etc. 

" Kndar, Fylk. art. 2a, 298, Boeckh-Prot. AU. 12685; Bergk, P.L.Gr.* 2, 233, n., 
dtiog Eustath. on Od. 1653, 35, previously dted by Pape-Benseler, i.«. Zl^iw; ■imilariy, 
Bekker, Anted, p. p. 856, dted by Fick-Becbtel, p. 36. 

" Ludan, Somn. 14. See Crusiut, NJ. 143 (1891), 394, who mentions the Cynic 
auodation of the name ^Itiur derived from the pupil of Sociates by that name (see 
Wilamowitz-UoeUendorff, Herm. 14 (1878/9), 187 S.). 

" The word-play on nmtJo (48, 472, 500, 588), emphaaidng Simo'* ptetending, 
fits 10 veiy veil with the significance of the name. 

MDoD. on ^^_ 2S, 6. See Jacoby, Bin SMstMeutnit dtt Tertiu, ia Bernut, 44 
( 1909), 362 ff. 

>' Literally: "the man who has the quality of r&ait, 'salvation,' the man with whom 
thinss aie safe and sound," Cf. Fick-Bechtel, p. 260, Hofimum, Gr. DiaUktt, 3, 456, 
and Bcchtd, HitL Pert. pp. 416 (.: it iaa "Eunoame." 
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Even though it is a name of good omen,^* yet it is not an aristocratic name, 
at least not sufficiently aristocratic for the soda! aspirations of a parvenu 
who first changed it into Sostratos, then into Sosidemos.^* It is reasonably 
certain that the name was originaUy that of a free man, for the earliest 
known instance of Sosia as a slave-name, in Aristophanes' Wasps^ is 
considerably later than the occurrence of the name in an Attic inscription 
of 465 B.c.*^ Lambertz' statement that the slave in Aristophanes' Wasps 
eUeicht ist Ursache dass ausser dem 2Wtas 'Aya^Xfarcos I.G. 2, 1876 vom 
4. Jahrh. ab nur Fremde und Unfreie in Attika den Namen ftihren" (1, 5, 
n. 5) is unsound because there is no evidence that the name in I.G. 2, 772 b; 
951; 1327; 3874; 4148; 4149, is that of a foreigner or a slave.^ A more 
likely view would doubtless be that ZoKrlaf in the Wasps is the prototype of 
the numerous slaves of that name in subsequent comedy and imitations of 
comedy." 

The character of Sosia b but slightly portrayed; his r61e is of no essen- 
tial importance in the development of the plot. The name is appropriate 
in that it is significant of a faithful freedman, and also is suggestive of the 
one who is requested to keep "safe" the interests of his master, although, in 
reality, Sosia does nothing of the kind, at least during the action of the 
play. 

Davos. In considering the character of Davos, one should discount 
the evidence of Simo, his professed and permanent enemy (159 ff., 183, 
192), and his temporary enemies, Pamphilus and Charinus (607 ff., 665). 
In a monologue, undoubtedly spoken with sincerity, Davos explains his 
position, fraught with danger to himsdf and to his young master, and 
justifies his decision to stand by Pamphilus in the face of Simo's threats 
(206 ff .) ; in choosing this course, he is actuated, certainly, by a genuine 
affection and by sympathy with Pamphilus (210), and also, perhaps, by 
his own ultimate interests, but herein one cannot condemn him outright 
for doing a natural thing. He sums up his duty and obligation in these 
words (675 ff.): 

EgOf Pampkikj hoc Ubi pro seruUio debeo, 
conari manibus pedibus nocUsque el dies^ 
capitis periculum adire dum prosim iibi.^ 

** Plato, KfoiyioSt 597 b: voXXA a' &9w^jA x^ m9k tWwtqjl tltm Ei^rvxU^ col XntHuf 
mU Gi6fMXoi' MlAXXa voXXA. Cf. Sondag, p. lli 

>* Theophr. Char, 28. See note in the edition of the PhlloL Ges. of Leipzig, p. 
243. Gf. Z(fi«r, Ludan, Somn. 14. 

** Aiiftoph. Wasps, 422 b. c.; I.G. 1, 432 a, A, 31, 465/4 b. c; cf. also /. G. 1, 433, 
1, 54, 459/8 b: c.; I.G.A. 102 (Tegea), eariy 5th cent 

" Zuatas ZMffiMov who was bom 359 b. c. {Pros. AU. 13180), should not be omitted. 

* See the lists in Schmidt, p. 207; Copalle, pp. 59 £.; Gatsert, pp. 11, 51. Add 
Alexis, /f., WikmowiU-MoeUendoiff in S.P.A. 1918, 2, 744. 
. " SiesB finds in these verses, together with yene 210, the key-note to the individual- 
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The mere fact that the poet is at pains to justify Davos' actions is evidence 
enough that he is not to be regarded as a purely malicious and wanton 
slave. 

For the significance of the name Davos (Afiof), see the discussion in the 
Phormio (above, pp. 24 £f.). 

Mysis. M3rsis is the faithful servant of Glycerium, full of sollidtude 
and afifection for her mistress (232, 240, 251, 264, 698, 719, 803). She is a 
common menial, rather dull-witted, but willing to lend a hand in Davos' 
scheme for Pamphilus' benefit.** 

M3rsis. that is, Minrlf, is an ethnic name, meaning ''the woman from 
MtHfla."'' It is the name of a freedwoman in an inscription from Pharsalos^ 
its only occurrence in literature seems to be this one in the Andria of 
Terence. 

The significance of the name Mysis may be understood from the Greek 
proverb, lAwrQv lorxarof, which is explained by the scholiast: kwl r&w c6r«- 
Xeffrinawf^ that is, to call a person ''the last of the Mysians" is to call him a 
"nobody," "the scum of the earth," "last year's peas," "last year's birds' 
nest." That a name bearing this significance is particularly appropriate to 
the character of Mysis becomes conceivable when one considers that she 



ity of Davos (W. Si. 28 (1906), 239). His detailed study of the chaiacter and rAle of 
Davos confirms the contention that Davos, as portrayed by Terence, is never a wanton 
rascal, but a crafty slave, faithful to the young master to whom he feels that he owes his 
services. 

** Ego quid agas nil intelUgo: sed H quid est 

quod mea opera opus sit uobis, ut tu plus uides 
manebo, ne quod uostrum remorer commodum, (737 ff.). 
Cf. 7H:Nescio quid narres; 752: Deliras: non tuta ipse . . • f where she neaily gives 
Davos' trick away. Siess' statement, then: "Auch diese geh5rt wie Davos, zu den intdli- 
genten SUaven, die ihren Herren mit Rat und Tat beistehen" (IF. 51. 28 (1906), 240), 
requires some reservations. Cf. Fairdough, And. p. zliz; Henry, p. 90. Davos' words: 
tua exprompta malitia atque astutia (722 f .) are mere flattery; cf . Phor. 784. 

* Spengd, And* p. ziv; Fick-Bechtd, p. 345; Bechtd, AU. Fr. p. 60; Eist. Pen. 
p. 546; Fairdough, And, p. 69. The corresponding masculine name seems to be M6t, 
according to Wilamowits-Moellendorff, Atis^. und Athen.^ 2, 176, n. 16, dted by Lam- 
berts, 2, 16, and Copalle, p. 47. Bechtd, however, derives the name MOt from "mouse,'* 
but he notes that it is common in Asia Minor (Att. Pr. p. 62). It was also common in 
Athens, mostly as a slave-name, and, as one would naturally expect to find Myaian 
slaves in Athens, it is quite likdy that MOt is the form of the masculine ethnic name 
(MG^of, I,G. 4, 82 is a conj. of Boeckh; Mitatot, is probably not an ethnikon, see H6fer 
in Roscher, s.v., and Bechtd, Bist. Pers. p. 532.) 

• I.G. 9«, 256, b, 8. 

^ Schol. Plato, Theait. 209 b. Cf . Schol. Eur. Rhes. 248. The proverb is found in 
Magnes,/r. 5, K. 1, 8; Plato, Gorgias, 521 b; Philemon, fr. 77, K. 2, 499; Menander, 
/f. 55, K. 3, 19; 199, K. 3, 57; 751, K. 3, 211; Diogen. 2, 47 (Leutsch and Schnddewin, 
2, 25, and note); Cicero, Pro Flacco, 27, 65. 
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is simply a menial in the household of ahumbleyinconsequential mereirix^ 
in service with Archilis and Lesbia, compotrices^ and Canthara, who are 
obviously slaves or freedwomen of a low degree and humble station. Here- 
in, therefore, lies what special significance the name Mysis may have. 

PAicPHiLtrs. Pamphilus is a t}rpical representative of the young lover 

in. comedy. He exemplifies the usual qualities characteristic of his class: 

passion, lo3ralty in love and friendship, fear and respect for his father 

(262, 918), resourcelessness (264) and dependence upon his slave Davos 

(335 f., 384), immoderate and unreasonable anger (toward Davos, 607 fif.).** 

A close analysis of his character, however, will disclose the fact that he 

has many individual traits which give him a distinct personality. Perhaps 

his chief characteristic is moral earnestness, a deep-seated sense of duty,*^ 

especially as exhibited in his relations with Glycerium. His love for her 

is genuine and honorable, and, having received her in trust from Chrysis 

(282 £f.), and having accepted her animum atque omnem uUam (272), and 

treated her pro uxore (273), he is bound by his sense of duty and honor, 

coupled with a considerable degree of strength of character,*^ to protect 

her and consummate his promised acknowledgment of their child (400 f .).^ 

' The third individual trait of Pamphilus mentioned by Siess: "seine kind- 

Hche liebe gegen seine Vater'^ (p. 237), cannot be regarded as altogether 

f^ ^ peculiar to him, for it is exhibited to a very high degree by Aeschinus in 

the Addphoe.* It should be admitted, however, that it is an important 

characteristic o f each of these young men, although Legrand seems inclined 

to think that it is not peculiar to them, for the majority of young men in 

** Glycerium is, until proved otherwise, a meretrix, nam apud ueteres peregrina$ 
muUeres in merelHcum numero kabebantur (Don. on Phar, 415; cf. Don. on And. 469; 
on Eun, 107); and, besides, she was generally known as the sbter of the hetaira Chrysis 
(124). Little weight, however, should be attached to the accusation of Davos, who, 
undoubtedly as a means to his end, calls Mysis a merttirix (756, following the text of 
Bentley, Umpfenbach, Dziatzko, and others; Klotz, Spengel, and Fleckeisen omit 
mtrelrixt retaining aneiUa), or to that of Simo, who, in anger, calls Glycerium a mer^^ 
kw (913). 

^ Cf. Siess, W. St. 28 (1906), 235 ff.; Legrand, Daos, pp. 175 ff.; 184 ff.; Roth, pp. 
10 ff.; Henry, pp. 68 ff. 

** Siess, loc. eU,\ Legrand, Daos, pp. 190 f. 

^ HtDiy dismisses Pamphilus with the statement that he "exemplifies faithfulness 
to a trust" (pp. 69 ff.), and then includes him with the other "sentimental, puny speci- 
mens of mankind" (p. 71). That this is unjust and unauthorized by the r61e of Pamphi« 
Ills in the Andria may be observed from the masterly discussion of Legrand (Daos, pp. 
209 f.), who rightly contends (contra Siess: "Als endlich alles entdeckt ist, begegnet er 
dem Exztlmten mit demtltiger Unterweriung," op. cit., p. 236) that "on ne saurait dire 
cependant que Tamour cMe chez lui & la pi6t£ filiale (695) . . . sa r6solution lui est 
dict6e par le sentiment du point d'honneur (897 ff.)." Fairdough, also, seems to 
imply that such is Us opinion, but considers Pamphilus in other respects a weak 
character (p. xlvii). 
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comedy had considerable aflFection as well a s respect for their fathers.** 
After all, then, the strongest and most essential characteristic of Pamphilus 
is his overmastering love for Glycerium, which, together with his fidelity 
to the trust imposed upon him, rules his action through the greater part of 
the play. 

* Pamphilus in formation corresponds to Pamphila (p. 43). It was 
an extremely common name in Athens, particularly in vogue in the fourth 
century,** and in comedy, beginning with Eubulus,*^ it was widely used 
to designate young men.** 

Just as Pamphila was the girl who was entirely devoted to Aeschinus, 
sol Pamphilus is a young man entirely devoted to Glycerium, and, as has 
been pointed out, his character and rdle is "all love.'' Therefore, as the 
name is, in general, appropriate to amorous young men, it b, in particular, 
appropriate to the distinctly individual lover, PamphilusS) — 

Chaxinits. Charinus is a character introduced into the Andria in 
order that Philumena, the intended bride of Pamphilus, may not fail to be 
married in the end. The apparently simple and straightforward statement 
of Donatus: has personas Tereniius addidU fabulae, — nam non sunl apud 
Menandrum^ — ne TaBfirudnffierei PhUutnenam spretam reUnquere sine sponso^ 
Pamphila aUam ducente (on And, 301), has given rise to a copious literature 
of controversy and conjecture. Grauert (Analehten^ 1833, pp. 197 ff.) 
seems to have precipitated the discussion, when, in comparing the Andria 
with its two Greek originab, he accepted, at face value, the comment of 
Donatus here quoted. K5pke (in Z.A. 2 (1835), 1236, n.), however, inter- 
preted the words of Donatus to mean that Charinus and B3rrria were taken 
from the Perinlkia of Menander.*' It is incorrect, therefore, to assign, as 
all scholars seem to do, the authorship of this view to Ihne; the latter does, 
to be sure, go into considerable detail in examining Grauert's discussion 

" Daost p. 177. 

** Pros. AU, 11524HS0, 23 of which are of the 4th centuiy; the eailiest seems to be 
nd^i^iXof K«pc&5i|t, arparny^f 389/8 (11545); SundwaU, p. 140. The name does not occur 
in I.G. 1, or I.GA. There is no evidence that a slave ever bore this name in Athens 
in the 4th or 3rd centuiy. 

** Tit. 2, 192, K., the name of a fictitious character as Breitenbach bdieves (p. 61 f.), 
whose view is accepted by Legrand, Daos, p. 34, and by Gatzert (p. 12). 

" Gatzert, p. 24; Mras, pp. 314 f. In Men. fr. 631, K. 3, 188, Pan^bilus is probably 
the name of a young man who is being reproached by a friend; compare Pamphilus and 
Charinus in Terence's Andria, The reason for the choice of Pamphilus is suggested by 
Sondag: etymi amatorii causa decta sunt Ad^nhn . • . n^vM^cXot ..." (p. 56), and 
by Breitenbach: "nomen quam multum usurparint poetae novae poUssimum eomoediae^ nempe 
aptum Propter etymum adulescenU in amorem praecipiti, non est, quod moneam" (p. 62). 

" The name may also be suggestive of the r6le of Pamphilus as the popular young 
feUow, "everybody's friend" (62 ff.).* 

"^ Cf. Koenighof : "... noninvemebanturtnAndriaMenandrea** (p.42)fBndmniMdy9 
Saekel, p. 32. 
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(pp. 35 ff .) and doubtless for this reason he is given credit for the interpreta- 
tion, which, indeed, has received wide acceptance, e.g., by such scholars as 
Ritschl (Parerg. p. 602); Rummler (p. 18); Dziatzko (Rk. M. 31. (1876), 
249); Braun (pp. 11 f.); Regel (p. 2); Kampe (pp. 7 f.); Teuffd {Siud. n. 
Ckar* p. 353); Ribbeck {Rdm. DicU? 1, 133); Fabia {Eun. p. 38); Schlee 
(Bm. /. 93 (1897), 1381.); lindskog {Stud, zum anUken Drama, p. 11); 
Lqprand {Daos, pp. 350, 358); Schoell {SM.A. 1912, Sonderabdruch, pp. 
12 ff.), who finds new evidence that Byrria appe&red in Menander's 
PerinMa (see below, p. 100), and argues that the same is true for Charinus; 
this latter view is accepted by Fossataro (Riv. PUA3 (1914),449 ff.) ; Poland, 
(NJ. 33 (1914), 588, n. 7); Ullman {C.P. 11 (1916), 64); Wttst (Bu. J. 174 
(1916/18), 215); Hartman (Mnem. 46(1918), 133); Kunst {Studien, p. 88, 
n. 3). The followers of Grauert are Dtibner {NJ. 10 (1834), 32); Benfey 
(r«r. 1837, pp. 19 ff.); Klotz {And. p. 13); Wagner {Ter. 1869, p. 10); 
Francken, {Mnem. 4 (1876), 148;) Meissner (Ter.iliid. 1876,p.21);Spengel 
{And.^ p. ziii); Schanz (1890, 1, 1, 64; 1907, 1, 1, 144); Nendni (p. 32 ff.); 
Sipkema {Quaesi. Ter. 1916, p. 71); Fairdough (And. p. zlv); Siess (W. Si. 
28 (1906), 240); Ashmore (Notes, p. 32); K5rte {Herm. 44 (1909), 311, n. 2; 
Mm. p. nil); Leo adds the possibility that they may be from another 
Attic original {R^m. Lii. 1, 239, and n. 1); K. Preston finds evidenced* in 
favor of this view, but is disinclined to exclude the Perinlkia from consider- 
ation {CP. 9 (1914), 201); a more recent view, and one which seems to be 
rq>resentative of the present status of the question, is that of Prehn: 
*s€d^ utrum etiam personas Charini et Byrriae ex PcritUkia sumpserU Ter^ 
eniius necne, iam incertus est" {QuaesL Plaui. p. 26). Until more evi- 
dence is produced, one may accept the simple statement of Schanz: 
'*es ist unmdglich, diesen klaren Worten gegentiber an eine Entlehnung 
der Nebenhandlung aus des Perinthia zu denken" (1907, 1, 1, 144).** 
Therefore, for the present, the statement of Donatus may be accepted as 
attesting an independent selection of personal names on the part of Ter- 
ence. Now if it is demonstrated that the names Charinus and Byrria are 
equally appropriate or even more appropriate to those characters than the 
other names used by Terence, evidence is thereby afforded to show that 
Terence observed the practice of the significant name to a higher degree 
than is implied when this practice is proved for the names which he took 
over from his Greek originals. 

Charinus is a charming, graceful, young gentleman who is deeply, but 
not passionately in love (306, 325} .). He exhibits the usual traits of his 
type: love-sickness, resourcelessness, immoderate anger; in addition he 

*> Not adequately disproved by Postgate, C. P. 10 (1915), 26; of. Kunst, loc. cU. 

** The last part of the comment, likewise, has engendered controversy; on the text, 
see Dziatzko, Nendni and Schoell; on the meaning, see particularly Teuffel, Ribbeck, 
and Spengd (And.* pp. ziz ff.). 
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is chanu:terized by suspicion (413 f., 957), and selfishness (708, 975); utter 
helplessness, and abject dependence upon his slave and his friend (314, 
373 f., 711, 975 f.) and simple-minded and groundless hopelessness (333, 
370, 973); but at the last he apologizes handsomely for his baseless sus- 
picions and becomes grateful and happy (973 tt.). 

The name Xoptm is derived from x^P^y ''grace, favor, gratitude,'' with 
the suffix -tm,^^ and signifies, primarily, ''the man of grace and charm", 
an appropriate name for a wealthy young society man of Athens;^ it may 
also signify ''the man who has or s^ows gratitude." The former signifi- 
cance fits Charinus in the Andria in a general way, but the latter is pecu- 
liarly appropriate to the strongest trait in his character, his utter helpless- 
ness and dependence upon others. He expresses his gratitude to Davos 
(Uberaius sum kodie, Dane, tua opepa^ 370), and to Pamphilus {benefadum, 
975). The name, therefore, is doubly appropriate to the character and 
rdle of Charinus. 

By&hia. Byrria is the confidential slave of Charinus. He is the repre- 
sentative, par excetteticef of the type oSKos BtptiTiav^ the stolid and lazy 
dave.^ He is too dull to think of a plan to help his master, and too lazy 
to accomplish it if he did invent one, so that he counsels Charinus to cure 
himself of love by not loving (305 ff.). Of course he could not see through 
Davos' clever scheme (423 ff.), and is evidently willing to report bad news 
to his master, nay more, he cannot blame Pamphilus, for omnis sibi maUe 
melius esse quam aUeri (427). He is more than glad that his master dis- 
covers his uselessness in comparison with Davos, and relieves him of fur- 
ther duty (337). Besides being stupid and lazy, he has a low mind 
(315 f., 324, 430). 

Bsrrria is the Latin equivalent of the Greek Ilvpplas,^ which is a nick- 
name from wppin^ "fiery-red," with the suffix -los (above, p. 32, n. 47, n. 3), 
meaning ''red-headed."^ Lobeck and Janson are correct in refuting the 

** See above on the name Cratinus, p. 38. 

^ CI. Pros, AU, 15434-58; Sundwall, p. 171; it b the name of young men in comedy and in 
Lucian; d . Gatzert, pp. 26 f .; Mras, p. 317. In Martial the name b typical for a man "der wi- 
demattLrlicher Wallust ergeben ist" (Stein in Pauly-Wissowa, s,v. 7). In Doric comedy it 
is the name of a stock-character, as the Spanish Gracioso (K. O. MQller, Dorter, 4, 7, 3; 
cf. Baumeister, Denkm. 3, 17 5^, fig. 1830, and see Gatzert, he. cit.), 

^ Pollux, 4, 149: & 6' olXot StpAvtaw ^XoT fthr riis rplxat, ^l 6k rvppai &er€p icat f^ 
XpS^a. See Roth, p. 55. 

^ Ter. Scaur. KeU, 7, 14. Cf. Corssen, Vokal. 1, 126 f.; Lindsay, L.L. p. 75. 

** Compare the English "Red," "Pinky." "Rusty." and "Mr. Redhead"; the 
Latin Rufus; Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 730: &w 6 ithf rvpp^ jfr ri^w ic6Mi|r; Serv. on Aen, 
2, 469. There is some slight evidence that wppAs might be used of "red face" : Aristoph. 
Progs, 308, and schol.; see Rogers' note ad he; Hdt 4, 108, where Stein refers irupp6f 
to the skin on the strength of Hippocr. DeAer. 20, but this is rejected by Abicht, Macan, 
and How and WeUs. The Latin burrus also may mean "a red-faced man" (Festus, p. 
28, 9, Lindsay), and burra may bear the transferred meaning fatua {C.G.L. S, 8, 20), 
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observation of the scholiast on Aristophanes, FrogSt 730| and the comment 
of Comes on Hippocrates (p. 327) , that Uvppiat is solely a slave-name, on the 
ground that it occurs also as the name of free men.^ In comedy it is 
found in Pherecrates (fr. 145, K. 1, 188): yLiK^ctAi rtt Uvpplas, a jocular 
epithet of Timotheus, the dithyrambic poet, possibly referring to the slave* 
name;* the first extant occurrence of a slave bearing the name Uvpplat who 
is a dramatis persona is in a fragment of Menander's PerifUhia.^'' This 
character, however, is not the original of Byrria in Terence's Andrtat for 
here he is the slave of Laches and a fellow-slave of Davos, who, apparently, 
is the faithful and helpful slave of the yotmg master. As far as can be 
judged from the fragment, he is no more than a menial. 

As is well known, Thracian and Scythian slaves were very numerous 
in Athens, furnished by the extremely active slave-markets of the North. 
Inasmuch as these Northerners usually had yellow or red hair, the names 
SAyflof , Hoytflof , II&ppos and Uvppias became typical of Northern slaves or 
metics. To the quick and intelligent Greeks, these big blond Northerners 
were types of stolidity; it is altogether likely that to the Greeks red hair 
connoted stolidity,^* as to the people of this country red hair often connotes 
a fiery temper. Davos in the Phormio^ for example, has red hair (51), and, 
undoubtedly, Davos in the Andria, both of whom, in a general way, belong 
to this type, as opposed to the Syrian type of slaves.* As for Byrria, the 
suffix of his name signifies that he possesses the quality of rvpp^^ with 
its associations, in excess.*^ This is indeed true. Therefore the name is 
entirely appropriate to him. 

Lesbia. Lesbia is the obsUirix^ procured for Glycerium. She is de* 

but see Buechder, Rk, M, 33 (1878), 309 f. Hvppios is one of the dip-names from the 
foil names formed with rvpp6t; see Bechtd, Hist, Pers. pp. 392 f . 

• Lobeck, Prol. p. 493; Janson, N. /. Suppl. 5 (1864/72), 272, n. 82. See Pape- 
Ben. !.«.; I,GA. 372, 327, 328 (Styza, 5th cent., perhaps); I.G. 2, 768, 26 (freedman, kite 
4th cent); 2,3031 (Op^); 2,3352 (ZiMnrcfo); 2,3553 {inc.)\ 2,4108 (a freedman according 
to Lamberts, 2, 10; 4th cent.); 2 add. 834 c. 91, (possibly a freedman; 317/07 B.C.); and 
also I.G. 12,* 277 A, 1 (Thasos, 6th cent). It should be noted that there is no certain 
instance of the name wvftpla% bdonging to an Athenian dtizen at least down to Roman 
times. 

* Cf. Aristophanes, Frogs ^ 730: tvppLais, Schol. kml red MXoit. Gatzert writes 
without authority, Uvpfilais (p. 10). 

*' Osyrkyn. Pap.SSS (6, 150 £f., Gr. and H.). The reading Uvpplas b a conjectural re- 
storation, by Leo, verse 1, by Wilamowitz, verse 8, by Grenfell and Hunt, verse 21. 
The latter, in fact, suggest Z<aalas in col. 1 (d. K5rte, Men.* p. 133) and in verse 21 of 
coL 2. nvp^af is accepted by van Leeuwen, CrOfiert, Leo, Wilamowitz, and Kdrte. 
In van Leeuwen's third edition, it is Xofvlas, in Allinson's recent edition, it is Uvpplas who 
enters at verse 21 and speaks. 

** Cf. the Latin gloss of Pladdus: Burrae Vatranieae^ fatuoi ac stupidae {C.G.L. 
S, 51, 3). 

^ Cf. Za9$ias in Aristophanes' Progs. 

^ See Peppier, Com. Term. p. 38. 
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scribed as iUa iemnlenta mvUer el iemeraria nee saUs d^na, quoi comiUas 
prima partu muUerem (229f.)9 and as the compatrix of Archills (232). 
She later appeais, enters the house, performs her duties and returns (481). 
As she comes out of the door she stops and calls back to Archflis, giving 
instructions for the care of the patient Her rdle does not furnish an ade- 
quate cue to her character, other than that she is a typical obstdrix. 

The name Awfiia is an ethnic name, from the island of Lesbos.*^ As a 
personal name, it does not seem to occur in Greek except in Ludan (Dial, 
mer. 2), where it is the name of an acquaintance of the hetaira Myrtion, 
and in CJ.G. 3266, the name of the wife of Alexander of Sm3rma.** In 
Latin the name has become famous from Lesbia, Catullus' pet-name Uns 
Clodia;** Horace gave the name to a servant or a Una {Ep. 12, 17). 

The obvious significance of the name, and undoubtedly the one which 
guided the poet, is that given by Donatus: Nomina comicorum semarum 
• • • sun^ indiia • . • aiU ex accidentibus, iU Lesbia uehU ebriosa a Lesbo 
insula, quaeferax est suamssimi candidissimique uini (on And. 226).** The 
name Lesbia is exactly descriptive of the character of the obsieUix in the 
Andria, and therefore is a significant name. 

Glycesium. This is the name of the supposed sister of the courtesan 
Bacchis. She is represented throughout in a most favorable light. It is 
quite dear that the poet was at great pains to portray a character of irre- 
proachable respectability, whose natural goodness and loveliness had not 
been corrupted by a low environment** 

Glycerium is a Greek diminutive of rXvicipa, the feminine of 7Xuic^p6t, 
a by-form of the adjective y\wdn, "sweet.''** Both rXux^a and Thrnkpnw 
were pet-names of hetairai,*^ though the former is also the name of a virge 
in Menander {Perik. and, possibly, /r. 569, K. 3, 164), and occurs frequently 
in /.(?• 1 and 2, once as the name of the daughter of Tleson, and wife of 
Callistratus (I.G. 2, 2605, Pros. Att. 3038). In I.G. 2, 836, 82.91.97 



n See Bechtd, AU. Pr, p. 58, and Hirzd, Der Name, p. 79. 

■* Tht masculine Akafitot is found in/. G. 3; S^ 12*^; d. Bechtel, Eist. Pers. p. 540. 

** For a recent discussion of the significance of this name as used by Catullus, see 
A. H. Weston in C. /. IS (1919/20), 501. 

** Similarly, Koenig, p. 31; Spengel, And.* p. ziv; Mras, 334. Then, too, Lesbian 
women were known as the lowest and vilest of prostitutes, cf. Xc^/liAi'w, Aristoph. 
Progs, 1308, and notes of van Leeuwen and Rogers. 

■* Siess has given an excellent character-sketch of Glycerium, W. St. 28 (1906), 
240 f. 

" "Der Frauenname ist ein appellatives Adjectivum," and "rOhmt Leibreis, Jugend, 
FOlle," Bechtel, AU. Pr. p. 44. Concerning the suffix -tow, see under the name Dordum 
in the Pharmio, above, p. 42. 

*' A rXvK^a is famiUarly called rXwcipior in Menander (Jr. 944, K. 3, 244), Ludan 
{Dial. met. 1), Alciphron (Ep. 4, 18, 17; 19, 2), and Aristaenetus (Ep. 1, 22). 
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TkuKtptiom may be the name of a slave or even, as Gatzert suggests (p. 32), 
of a nterdrixf^ 

The original name of Glycerium in the Andria was Pasibula. That 
seems to be the only occurrence of the name either in Greek or in Latin.** 
The formatioUi howevery is obvious enough: xcurt-, locative plural of xSt or 
voF, and Po/Mj^ ''having or giving counsel in all things or to everybody/^ 
tormed on the analogy of IIoo'fMa, UaaucpiLTeta, Uaaucd^a, and 'Apurro- 
jSo6Xav, 'EbpobXn, Nuu^Xif . It is evidently a respectable and good-omened 
name. Other than this it seems to bear no significance. 

Glycerium, however, is a name admirably appropriate to a sweet, 
modest young girl, audit is not improbable that Chrysis herself gave it to 
Pasibula as a pet-name,*^ or ebe, perhaps, Chrjrsis' admirers familiarly 
caUed her supposed little sister "Sweetie.'' Whatever its origin, the name 
fits her ostensible position as the sister of a merelriXf and especially fits her 
appearance and character in so far as they are delineated. 

Chsemes. Chremes, it is true, represents, in contrast to Simo, the 
thoroughly mUd and complaisant f ather,** but he is differentiated from the 
type by a certain element of hesitancy and petulance in his nature. Not 
long after promising his daughter to the supposedly model young man, 
Pamphilus, he hears rumors of the affair at the funeral of Chrysis, and on 
the next day visits Simo damiians^ and after much hesitating and argu- 
ing, as one may conjecture, he departs in a mood which augured ill for 
the match (144 ff.). When the news reaches him that Simo is advertizing 
the wedding, he has more complaint to enter, but, after hesitating and 
questioning the story of the quarrd, he finally yields with rductance, and 
again betroths his daughter (572 f.). When at last he leams the truth of 
Pamphilus' love affair, he becomes firm once more and objects, with appar« 
ent finality, to the marriage (833). Simo, upon realizing the hopelessness 
of the match, flies into a rage, in which he remains, against Chremes' 
objections and remonstrances, until the recognition is completed (939). 
But even after this, Chremes entertains more doubt, this time in regard to 
Glycerium's name (940), so that he elicits from Pamphilus the significant 
ejaculation: Dignus es cum tua reUgionef odium . . I nodum in sdrpo quaeris 
(940 f .). 

** See Sondag, p. 47; Gatzert, pp. 30; 32; Mras, p. 326 f. 

•• Similarly, Gatzert, p. 29. 

M Compare Hejme: "UanfiobXn quae ad omnes casus causUium ei operam in frocindu 
Paratamque habe^' (p. 47); Bechtd, Eist. Pers.: "na^K-ca vSiin (p. 361 J, BovXirsu 
Bo«X4" (p. 98); Mendelssohn (p. 51): "Chaeribulus . . . 'one who rejoices in giving coun- 
sel' ''(similaziy, Gray, Plaut. Epid. p. zzzi); Ussing: "Nicobukis . . . cansUio vidar^' (2, 
371). For these compounds see especially Bnigmann, K. vgL Gr. pp. 287, 302. 

^ Cf. SchoL on And, 118: Passibulam, quae adulaUve poslea Glycerium dicta est 
(Schlee, p. 81). 

• Siess, W. St. 28 ( 1906), 234f . Cf . Legrand, Daos, p. 41 1 ; Henry, p. 59; Roth, pp. 45 £F. 
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The meaning of the name Chremes has been discussed above (p. 40), 
and its appropriateness to the person of that name in the Pharmio has been 
demonstrated. The name is equally appropriate to the character of the 
complaisant, yet irascible, vacillating and complaining old man in the 
Andria. 

Crito. Crito b an Andrian, a stranger to Athens and the cousin of 
Chrysis. He is a gentleman of the old school (817) and, quite unexpectedly, 
becomes the patron of Glycerium. Dr. Henry is led to consider him and 
Hegio in the Adelphoe as examples of a t3rpe, so nearly alike that they 
''could each play the other's part; they are characters not at all differen- 
tiated" (p. 58). That this is incorrect may be observed from the following 
considerations. Hegio is definitely summoned by Geta, on orders from 
Sostrata, to protect Pamphila, and, in accordance with his pledge of sup- 
port to the family, he becomes their patron, takes the lead in action, and 
secures satisfaction from Micio. Crito, on the other hand, has come to 
Athens on business (807 £F.) and it is only accidentally that he helps 
Glycerium find her parents. Instead of being a leader (474ofiai), he is the 
judge (KpLvos) who settles the point at issue,** and makes possible the 
denouement. He himself, in truth, disclaims all intentions of taking charge 
of Simo's affairs (as Hegio does with Mido's affairs): Ego istaec moueo aui 
euro? (921). The r61e of Crito, therefore, is distinct, and the name is 
highly appropriate to him. 

Droico. This is the name of the lorarius summoned by Simo to carry 
off Davos (860). His rdle is so meagre that practically no idea can be 
gained of his character. That he belongs to the menial-tsrpe of slave is 
obvious. The name may have been chosen with reference to his running in 
upon the stage in answer to Simo's irate summons. Other than this, the 
name does not seem to have any special significance beyond its appropriate- 
ness to this particular type of slave.*^ 

Phaedrus, Clinia, Niceratus. These are the three favorites of 
Chr3rsis, mentioned by Simo in his account of his son's relations with the 
courtesan (86 f.). Since they are no more than mere designations with no 
character or r6Ie, it is needless to look for any special significance or to 
expect the poet to have been at pains to seek for any appropriateness. They 
are, however, good Athenian names, and would readily suggest wealthy 
young gentlemen. 

For the name Phaedrus, see the discussion of Phaedria (above, p. 32). 
Clinia, EXctylas in Greek, from icXctyfe, "famous,"^ was fairly common at 

*■ Fairdough, And, p. 69; cf. Spengd, And,* pp. ziv f. 

^ Cf . Dxomo in the Addphoe (above, pp. 60 f.) 

*cX«96t<*«X<ftfFDf» primaiy suffix -esno- (Bnigmann-Delbrack*, 2\ 282), from 
Mm i^dhJkfm) "fljory." The name, then, signifies "the man of f^ry" "the renowned.'* 
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Athens,** and in comedy was given, with some notion of fitness, no doubt, 
to young men/^ Niceratus,** Nuc^paros, composed of vLai and kparisg 
''beloved of victory^'** is an aristocratic name of good omen, suitable for a 
young Athenian gentleman. It was a very common name at Athens,^* and 
in comedy frequently used for young men.^ It is evident, therefore, that 
these names were chosen because they are, in a general way, appropriate 
to the young gentlemen, admirers of Chrysis. 

Chrysis. Chrysis is an Andrian woman who had moved to Athens on 
account of poverty and the neglect of her relatives, and at first tried to 
make a decent living by distaff and loom (70 ff.). Under the pressure of 
too and poverty she gradually changed her business for a more lucrative 
one, and finally became a full-fledged hetaira (79). She was popular with 
many of the young gentlemen of Athens, and when she died, they took 
charge of her funeral (106 ff.). The touching anxiety which she felt for 
her young ward on her deathbed is a striking trait. She clearly had a 
good heart and an essentially kindly feeling. 

Xpuab is a feminine personal name derived from xpwrln^ ''gold,"^ with 
the common suffix -6-,^ signifying ''made of gold,'' "golden" (cf. xpwrk, "a 
vessel of gold," "a dress of gold"). The name seems to have been used by 
women of the higher dasses,^^ but most frequently "der Name kommt bei 
Frauenzinunem niederen Standes, besonders bei Hetftren, vor."^ 



** Pras. AU, 8502-12; Sundwall, p. 1 1 1. It also appears rather frequently in Cdlitz-Bech- 
td. Dial, Inschr. 

^ Exceptions: Plant Bauh, 912; Asin, 866, where, however, they are no mora 
than names. See Schmidt, p. 184; Gatzert, p. 22; Mxms, pp. 312 f. 

** Of all the ingenious attempts to explain verse 87, Ritter's seems to be the most 
plaosibKe: he retains the vulgate reading, scanning it: Dkibanlf out NidraUtm: nam 
ki ires tihn ntnul. Fleckeisen's conjecture, Nicareium for Niceratum (widely accepted), 
is ably refuted by Ritschl (Opusc. 3, 324 f.), and rejected by its author in his second 
edition. Faiidoui^'s explanation of the short e by citing the parallel Xtfutp, Simo, is uncon- 
vincing for Ztiuar is the Greek form (Aristoph. Knigkls, 242 ; Clouds, 35 1 ; 399). Jourdan's 
recent conjecture, diUbanl atU Niciratum; turn hi iris xsmif/, is suggestive, and at least retains 
the name Niceratus (lUw. PhUol. 45(1921), 62). 

•• Fick-Bechtd, pp. 112; 215. 

^ Pros. AU. 10730-46; SundwaU, p. 133. 

*> Exception: Menander, Samia, of an old man, but see Gatzert, pp. 18, 23 f. 

"A Semitic loan-word. See Muss-Amolt, T,A.P,A. 23 (1892), 136 f.; Boisacq, 
i.ff.; F. MiUer lac fiL, Mnem. 46 (1918), 145. 

" See Fick-Bechtel, p. 26; Brugmann-Ddbrack,* 2\ 469; Bnigmann-Thumb, pp. 
239 f. Cf . MiNrtt and Bcucxif. 

**/.(?. 2, 1877: Tipwrlar ^GKifftiruMpoo 'AMwpKverrUnf yvHi, Post fin. IV. 1. {Pros, AU. 
15578); /.(?.* 2, 1136: XfiwU Nud^nw 'A^cOov Bvykrup Upua 'AV&s IIoXiAte 106/5 B.C.; 
TLfiuaU Ai«i7JCDv<7VPf(>, Ssrracuse, 4th cent B.C. 

*> Mias, p. 333; cf. Schmidt, p. 183; Breitenbach, pp. 130 f.; Gatzert, p. 37. 
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Chrysis is obviously a pet-name given to the Andrian woman by her 
admirers, perhaps with some notion of the meaning of the name.^ At any 
rate, the name is appropriate to a prominent and popular hetaira such as 
Chrysis. 

Akchius. Archilis is Glycerium's housekeeper, the head-servant, as 
one may reasonably surmise from the words of Mysis, who is taking orders 
from her: Audiui^ ArchUis^ iam dudum: Lesbiam adduci tubes (228). She 
is described as an obstinate old crone who insists upon having the mid-wife 
Lesbia because they are pot-companions (231 f.). Further evidence that 
she is the housekeeper and nurse of Glycerium is the fact that Lesbia 
addresses her as she leaves, giving instructions for the care of the patient 
(481 ff.). 

Archilis is the name that appears in the MSS. of Terence and Plautus 
(True. 130, 479).^ Bentley thought that the Greek name was 'ApxvMs, and 
accordingly emended the Latin text of Terence. He has been followed by 
Ritschl {Opusc. 3, 305), Umpfenbach, Dziatzko, Fleckeisen, Tyrrell, and 
others.^' There does not seem to be any extant example of either name 
in Greek, but 'ApxCXot and 'Apx^Xos occur.^* The oldest form of the name 
that is extant seems to be 'ApxtXXos (/.G. 1, 293, ca. 450 B.C.), or possibly 
'A/9x^Xos, Diod. Sic. 14, 52, 5 (5 cent, Bechtd, HisL Pers. p. 84); the former 
is undoubtedly a short form, with hypocoristic gemination, of the full 
name 'ApxIXaos.*^ It seems likely, then, that 'ApxtXos is a short form of 
'ApxIXaos; 'Apx^^ might be another short form, on the analogy of ^AarbXcn 
from ^kariiKaas,^ 'ApxcXIs, then, would be the feminine, with J-suffix, of 
'ApxCXot**, and there seems to be no compelling reason to follow Bentley's 
emendation. 

After all, however, it is merely a question of spelling* and the appro- 
priateness of the name (as derived from Bpx<^ ''rule") is certain beyond a 
doubt. 

*• "Ztt Grunde Uegt doch wohl ein Koaewort Vg^ cB. Antiphmnes frg. 212 K. II 
104: h'oipoM . . . iO&t r& xAwoO^ rp^ ^^ptr^ K&mutbnit" (Schmidt, p. 183). Com- 
pare PoU. (4, 152, 20): i^ M Bcdxpvoot h'otpa iroXdr lx« f^ xpvv^ M if ib6»iv, Hor. 
C. 1, 5, 9, and Hirzel, Der Name, p. 94. Also compare the Bnfljish expression: ''She ia 
pure gold," and the personal names, Golden, Goldie. 

^ Exceptions: Ter. 228; 481: ArckiUis, G; Plant. 130: ArMnam, P. Note that 
Plautus declines ArckUis: ArckUinem (130). 

** Copalle accepts Arclulis in the TmeuUnlus, but allows Aichylis in the ^ ndria (p JO). 

** Fick-Bechtel, p. 73; Schmidt^ p. 178, who presents a strong case for Archilis; 
Bechtel, Eisi. Pers. p. 84. 

•• Fick-Bechtel» pp. 18, 28; Brugmann-Delbrack,* 2^ 376. 

^ Cf. 'Apx^a (Kos), feminine short form of *kpx&^aott an older form than 'AAX^^^of, 
belonging to the Apx^ant^type of verbal lection compounds (Brugmann-Delbrack't 
2\ 63 f., Brugmann-Thumb, pp. 199 f.). 

" The suffix 4o-, especially -vXo- in Greek, was widely used in forming diminuttvet; 
see under the name Simulus, above, p. 62. For the ^-suffix, see above, p. 77. 
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PmLuiiENA. Philomena is the name of the daughter of Chremes who 
was betrothed to Pamphflus. She is described by Byrria in rather com- 
plimentary terms: uirginem forma bona memini uideri (428 f.). All else 
tliat is known of her is that she is desperately loved by Charinus (306). 

The name is the feminine of the present middle participle of tpCKbai 
ptkov/ibni.^ Like Pamplula and others, the name is conunon to matrons, 
virgins and hetairai.^ The only place where this name occurs in the text 
(306) may be translated: ''I don't want anything except the girl I love" — ri)F 
fiXov;ifan|Fy in the original.^ It is not improbable that with this significance 
in mind, the poet chose the name Philumena. 

Phania. This is the name of Chremes' brother, who died in Andros, 
leaving his daughter Pasibula to be brought up there as Chrysis' sister 
(923 fif.)- Since Chremes is a wealthy Athenian gentleman, it is probable 
that Phania also was. 

^oylof is derived from ^pMs, ''torch/' as ^aylov in the Phormio.^ It 
is a very common Athenian name,^ and in comedy used for old men and 
young men alike.'' The name has no other significance than that it is not 
inappropriate to a respectable, well-to-do Athenian citizen. 

*■ See Hixzel, Der Name, p. 96. 

** Uxor: Ter. Hec.; 9$rgo: Ter. And,; Athenian citizens: Pros, AU. 14749-57; 
mtrdrix: Crobylus,/r. 5, K. 3, 380; Aldphion, Ep, 4, 14; 15; Anlh, Pal, 5» 40; uncer- 
tain: Menander, /r. 620 K. 3, 186; Caedlius, tU, (p. 68, R.); also a prophetissa mentioned 
in Tert Ad9, Onm, Haer, 6. Cf. Sondag, p. 50; Gatzert, pp. 30, 37. 'Philumena' in the 
S$ickMs of Plautus in the fint scene-heading in A is without authority; see Spengel, SJiJL. 
1883,264. 

* Spengd and Fairdough, ad loc, 

" See above, p. 43. Cf. Mraa, p. 386, n. 2. 

" Pape-Benseler, s.v,; Pros, AU. 14007-28, SundwaU, p. 161. 

N Sondag, p. 59; Gatzert, pp. 19 f., 25; Mxas, loe, cU,; cf. Phaniacut, Plaut Uosi,, 
and Schmidt, p. 199. 



V. HECYRA 

Philotis. Philotis and S3rra are protatic characters who take part in 
an expository dialogue^ and then disappear from the action.^ Philotis is a 
typica] courtesan: she has been in Corinth for two years, living with a 
beastly Captain, and now is back in Athens, pursuing her trade. She 
belongs to the lower order of her t}rpe; she seems to bear no particular 
stamp of individuality. 

The Greek personal name #iXi^tt is the feminine of ^tXdmyf , a noun of 
agency with the suflSbc -dra-,* one of the many clip-names from ^(Xot.' 
The name ^iXc^it is not altogether uncommon/ and the masculine #cX^m|f 
(more often #tX^af ) occurs rather frequently.* #iXi^tf , the title of a play 
of Antiphanes, is undoubtedly the name of a hetaira,* and in one of Alci- 
phron's letters the name of the hetaira is conjectured by Seller to be #cX«^ 

Philotis in the Hecyra takes part only in the exposition. There was no 
special need, on the part of the poet, for character-portrasral other than 
that of a common courtesan. Therefore, one would not expect Terence to 
have been at any considerable pains to choose a name with individual 
significance, but a designation characteristic of courtesans ought to suffice. 
Such a one, it is evident, is that which is borne by PhUotis. It is a pet-name 
such as young lovers might give to any hetaira. As a noun of agency, it 
bears a significance in keeping with the occupation of hetairai in general. 

Philotiuic. This is the endearing diminutive of Philotis. On three 
occasions Parmeno calls her Philotium (81, 89, 197). The intimation seems 
to be that he is on intimate terms with her; hereby is afforded additional 
evidence of her lowly station. 

> Don. on Eec. 58: Nouo genere kic ulraque vporarucd vp&rwra inducun^uf. For tha 
discussion of the relation of this comment to the question of contamination in the 
Eeeyra, see Schans, ROm. LU.* i\ 145 f ., and Teuffd, R9m. LU} 1, 208, with the literature 
there dted. It seems to be generdly accepted that the Heeyra is derived from a sin^e 
Greek original by ApoUodonis (Kock, 3, 283). 

* See Bnigmann-Delbrflck,* 2\ 414 ff.; Brugmann-Thumb, p. 237. 

* Cf. Bechtd, Hist. Pers. p. 452. 

< /. G. 2, 4267, 'ApnTiA>v ^vrdnip Oco^Ouw yvHi; I.G. 7, 2620 (Boeotia); I.G. SM, 929 
(Corcjna). 

* Pros. AU. 14931-35; Sundwall, p. 168; Pape-Bensder, s.v. 

* See Brdtenbach, p. 130. 

T The emendation is accepted by Schepers. Sondag's interpretation of the name 
•iX^^nif, as he reads, may be snggestive (p. 50). 

80 
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^tXdn-ioF is a Greek personal name, borne even by an Athenian citizen/ 
but it is obvious that in the Hecyra Philotis is the true name, and Philotium 
is a pet-diminutive, expressing familiarity and endearment. 

Syra. The r61e of Syra is even slighter than that of Philotis; she simply 
engages in the introductory dialogue, while Philotis is Parmeno's interlocu* 
tor in the main expository scene. Syra is pictured as a broken-down old 
hag, who may once have been a pretty hetaira, but now is a wolfish bawd. 
The name is the feminine of 2)6pof, an ethnic slave-name,* typical of 
tricky and wanton slaves. In view of this t}rpe significance of the name 
S&pof , it is conceivable that ^bpa was chosen as suggestive of a tricky, 
rapacious Una}^ 

Pakkeno. Parmeno is the confidential slave of Pamphilus. His charac- 
ter is summed up in these words of Donatus: iam uide, quemadmodum 
seruetur Parmenoni persona loquacis^ curiosi, pigri.^^ Unlike the t3rpical 
confidential slave, Parmeno not only conducts no intrigue to help his 
master, but is even removed entirely from the main action, so that his 
r61e, outside of the exposition, is to lend humor to the play." This he does 
chiefly by his extreme laziness; his inquisitiveness and scandalmongery do 
not seem extraordinary nor in any way peculiar to him, but there is a decided 
emphasis laid upon his laziness." On the three occasions that Parmeno is 
sent o£F on errands, he has much difficulty in getting started, balks as long 
as possible, and finally goes off slowly and sullenly (359 f ., 430 ff., 808 ff.). 
He complains of being dead tired and worn out with walking and running 
(443, 814 f.), but when the order comes to follow his master indoors, he is 
aU alacrity (879). 

The appropriateness of the name Parmeno becomes obvious when one 
observes his earnest and candid desire to live up to the etymological mean- 
ing of his name. His idea of a faithful slave, apparently, and certainly of 
a Parmeno,^^ is to remain by the side of his master, 9hare his troubles, ad- 

• Pros. An. 14940; of. l.G. 2, 836, 55 (3ni cent), where Gatzert (p. 37) thinksTt 
may be the name of a merelHx, but there seems to be no ground for such a surmise. 

* See the discussion of this name in the Addphoe, pp. 55 L] 

** The name occurs frequently in comedy: see Schmidt, p. 210; Lamberts, 1, 17; 
Copalle, pp. 57 f.; Gatzert, p. 44. In the opinion of the latter the name was typical of 
lenae as Lesbia was of ohsMrices. As Copalle compares "Mohr" and "Malatte," so 
one may compare the English "Gipsy" (Calverley's and Way's translation of Theo- 
critus W, 26: XlHMui). I 

u Don. on Bee. 360. See also Siess {W, St. 29 (1907), 316 f.), who s^ves an exceU 
lent and rather detailed character-sketch of Parmeno, emphasizing these traits as the 
individualizing elements in the delineation of this character. 

» Cf . Leo, PL Parsek.* p. 141, n. 2. 

u Similarly, Henry seems to regard this as the*distinguishing characteristic of 
Parmeno -(pp. 84 f.). 

^ CL Parmeno in the AMphoe, above, pp. 53 ff. 
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vise him, but by no means to leave him in order to run errands or do any 
other kind of work. The name, therefore, was chosen as being significant 
of the character and action of just such a figure as is here portrayed. It may 
be, in this instance, that the poet gave the name to a slave of the dull, 
stupid type with a view to its general appropriateness, and, thereafter, in 
developing the character and rdle in the course of composition, added such 
action as would be specially congruous with the name.^' 

Laches. The character of Laches has been exhaustively described by 
Siess and by Legrand.^* To summarize briefly the individual traits of his 
character, he is a stem husband as well as a stem father. At times he 
may be boorish and brutal to his wife,^' and severe and angry with his son; 
'^anderseits aber muss man zugestehen, dass Laches die beste Ansicht hat, 
seinen Pflichten als Familienvater gerecht zu werden."^* Throughout the 
play it is he who generally takes the initiative.^* He is the one old man in 
Terence's comedies who consistantly has his own way: he commands his 
son and is obeyed; he overrules his wife and is feared; he questions Bacchis 
and is respected; he has no unruly slaves who cheat and dupe him. He is 
indeed a man of good luck; at the close of the play he has attained his ends: 
Philumena is restored to Pamphflus; Bacchis makes possible the recogni- 
tion, and is linked to his family with ties of friendship. This latt^ circum- 
stance does not speak for any lack of dignity and respectability on the part 
of Laches, but rather for the high regard and esteem which Bacchis de- 
served, even from a gentleman, for her good services. 

Adx*7s is the short form of the name AaxifsotpoSf^ composed of Xax<- 
which looks like the aorist stem of Xayx^vot, ''obtain by lot," and /mu/k^ 
"portion, lot, fate," meaning literally, ''he who obtains his portion or lot."*^ 
This name is found in two inscriptions'*; with the possible exception of 
EifKixn^, no other full-name of Mxn^ seems to occur, unless it be that 
Philolaches in Plautus' MosteUaria is a genuine Greek name and not one 

" As Donatus desiderates: eUnim absurdum est comicum . . , ud nomen personam 
incongruum dare ud ojficium quod sU a nomine diuersum (on Ad, 26). It should be 
noted that the name is particularly appropriate to the slave who stajred at home, whom 
Sosia calls O fortunate (418). 

» Siess in W. St. 29 (1907), 313 ff.; Legrand, Daos, pp. 226 f. 

>v Ribbeck, Rdm. Dichi.\ 1, 137. 

** Siess, loc, eii, 

>* Legrand, Daos, p. 227, and notes 7-11. 

*• Fick-Bechtel, p. 184. 

^ This compound belongs to the dAxte««»t"type, which is very obscure; the fint 
member may be perhaps the aorist infinitive. The meaning, however, seems reasonably 
dear. See Ostho£f, DasVerhum, pp. 137 ff., esp. 166 f., Brugmann-DelbrackS 2*, 63 ff., 
Meillet, p. 257, and Brugmann-Thumb, p. 199. 

« 7.G. 2, Add. 1512 b, 2 (Pros. AU. 9008, 4 cent); Wilhelm, Beiir. f. gr. Insckr. p. 
34 (5th cent.). 
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of "die nach unserer Kenntniss der neuen Kom5die dort unin5glicheii oder 
doch sehr auffilligen Namen.''" The short name A&x^ may have a mean* 
ing similar to fxi|t, "der Besitzende/''* that is, A&x^, "Mr. Shareholder." 
The name seems to have been almost peculiar to Athens, being very com- 
mon there,* but rare elsewhere.* Unlike the name Xi§titapUnSf Soio'tfcof , and 
others which are found frequently alongside of their short names, sometimes 
in alternating generations, «.;., ZoMrlas, son of Soi^f^cof, grandson of Zc^ 
9ias?^ the full name Aax^^iocpof seems not to have been used, «.;., A&xQf| 
son of A&xi|<, grandson of A&xi?^, great-grandson of A&x^,*' and the abbre- 
viated form became so common that it was practically an independent 
name.* There is, moreover, another short form of Aax^fiotpos, Aixup, which 
is the name of the son of Aristomenes of Ceos, who won (X&x<) the foot-race 
for boys at Olympia in 452 b.c.'^ The meaning is to be understood from the 
word-play in the first verses of the sixth Epinikion: Kkx^v /SuAsiuyUrrou / 
Xkxt ^pkfirarw wSdwai / xufot, which , as Jebb remarks, "brings out the omen 
of the name, in this case a happy one."*^ 

The name A&x^, likewise, is a name of good omen, signif3dng the victor, 
the man who has attained as his lot the results for which he strove. It is 
therefore most appropriate to Laches, the successful old man in the Hecyra. 

SosTRATA. In spite of Laches' sweeping condemnation of all wives and 
mothers-in-law (198 fif.), Sostrata exonerates herself before the audience 
(278), and Donatus, in sunmiing up the whole play, notes among the 
innovations, that inducutUur beniuolae socrus {Praef. 1,9). This is particu- 
larly attested by her sincere affection and solicitude for Philumena, her 
daughter-in-law (337 f.). She is gentle and forbearing to her harsh and 
boorish husband (205 ff., 610 f .)• To her son, Pamphilus, she exhibits 
such tender and unselfish devotion that she totally disarms him in his pur- 
pose to refuse to take back Philumena (577 ff.). The most distinctly 

trait in Sostrata's character is this unselfish love for her son, 



n Sdimidty pp. 610; 613; d. p. 379; Sonnenschein, Mcsi.* p. 60; Bechtel, BiH. Pers. p. 276. 

M Brugmann-Ddbrack*, 2*, 425; d. Fick-Bechtd, pp. 23 f., and Brugmann-Thttmb, 
p. 233. For the suffix -I-, -IT-, see above, p. 40. 

•* Pros. Ait. 9009-9027, SundwaU, p. 116. 

^I.G. 7, 2446 (Thebes); 12% 1163 (Chalds); 14, 830; d. Pape-Bensekr, s.9. 

^ Pros. AU. 2921, and tUmma. 

» Pro9. AU. 9019. 

M xhe name Ladies is commonly used for old men in comedy; the one esceptkm 
b in Ciobyliia, ft. 5, K. 3, 380 where it is the name of a young man. See the lists in 
Gatzert, pp. 17, 23, and Mras, pp. 319 f. 

*• Baodiylides, Epimikia^ 6 and 7; Collit»-Beditd, 3, 5407, 26. This seems to be 
the only occurrence of the name. 

■ Jebb, BacckyMes, 1905, ad he.; d. Smyth, Mdie Poets, p. 412. 
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which culminates in a readiness to remove to the country so that there may 
be no obstacle in the way of his becoming reconciled with his wife (574 ff.)*" 

In discussing the name Sostrata as borne by the mother of Pamphila ia 
the Addphoe^ it was shown to be a name of good omen, and, as such, suit* 
able to a respectable mcUrona^ and also that the etymological meaning of 
the first part has some significance in suggesting her r61e as the savior of 
her household.** It is equally dear that in the Hecyra^ Sostrata bears a 
name of good omen, admirably suited to her generous, forbearing disposi- 
tion, her inherent nobiUty of character, and particularly to her self-sacrifi« 
cing efforts to preserve the marriage and happiness of Pamphilus and 
Philumena. 

Phidippus. It has appeared to some^ that the characters of Laches 
and Phidippus are almost identical, but it does not require any exhaustive 
or elaborate analysis of these characters to show that each is individualized, 
and some scholars, in fact, have thought that they belong to opposite 
types.^ Phidippus makes his first appearance speaking to his daughter 
within, reminding her that he could be severe with her, but would not, 
owing to his fatherly tenderness (243 ff.). A little later he explains to 
Laches that he cannot stand in the way of his family's wishes, for, as he says, 
ego sum animo lent ncUus (270) . He does, notwithstanding, become consider- 
ably provoked at Pamphilus' strange behavior in refusing to take his wife 
back (496 ff .) ; he is again angry, this time at his wife who has concealed 
from him the birth of a child to Philumena (524 ff .) ; he says he is angry 
with Philumena likewise, but this feeling is short-lived (623 f.); and he is 
by no means mild and gentle with Bacchis (772), in sharp contrast to 
Laches. This side of his character, wrathf ulness and severity, is likewise 
attested by Myrrina's fear of him (516 ff., 566 ff.). It appears, therefore, 
as Siess has pointed out,* that Phidippus combines two types in one: he is 
both the stem father and the mild father; he is Mido and Demea in one 
figure. 

Phidippus is a Greek full name composed of ^6i5-, which seems to be 
the stem of ^pcttw, ''spare," and tv-Tos, meaning ''Sparehorse."" The name 
was used in various parts of Greece, particularly in Athens, where it seems 

» Cf. Lamarre, LiU. Lot. 2, 112; Siess, W. 5/. 29 (1907), 311 f.; Legrand, Z>a«f,pi». 
411, 641. 

** See above, p. 58. 

^ Dunlop, Rom. Lit, 1, 294; Lamarre, op, cit,, 2, 1 13; Robert, DU Maskom^ pp'. 61, 93; 
Henry, p. 59. 

" Legrand, Daos, pp. 226 f .; Ribbeck, R9m. Dickl,* 1, 137; Roth, pp. 42 f., 46 f. 

^ Siess in W. St. 29 (1907), 315; he also states that "die Hftrte wie die Mllde des 
Phidippus notwendige Voraussetzungen f fir den Veilaut des StQckes sind." 

"^ This compound belongs to the Aflxbuuooftypt; see above, under the name Laches, 
p. 82, n. 21. Heyne translates **9m ettUs sms panif* (p. 50). 
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to have been restricted to free citizens.** It is as old as verse 678 in the 
second book of the lUadf and the patronymic Phidippides is as old as the 
seventh century B.C.** This latter name is well-known from the familiar 
passage in Aristophanes' FrogSf where Strepsiades and his wife wrangle 
over the naming of their son, finally compromising upon Phidippides, the 
son of Mr. Spare and Mrs. Highstepper.^ This was probably in the 
mind of the poet when he selected the name Phidippus for the figure of the 
now stem, now mild, old man in the Hecyra; the first part of the name is 
saggestive of parsimony and severity/^ the latter part of the name is sug- 
gestive of well-to-dOy easy-going aristocracy. Therefore, in addition to the 
general appropriateness of the name for a respectable Athenian gentleman, 
it is particularly significant of the double character of Phidippus. 

Paicfhilus. Another one of the innovations in character-portrayal 
introduced into the Hecyra is a Unissimus in uxor em maritus et idem dedUus 
mairi suae.^ With this as a starting-point, Siess has studied, with con- 
aderable care and detail, the character of Pamphilus {W. St. 29 (1907), 
306 ff.). He finds that the chief traits in his character are integrity, gener- 
osity and depth of feeling both in giving and craving love. Each of these 
he shares with one or more of the other young men in Terence's comedies. 
''Von alien diesen Jlinglingen aber ist Pamphilus der Hecyra der einzige, 
V der seiner Lddenschaft, so tief sie auch geht, Herr zu werden vermag; dies 
1st ein ganz neuer Zug.'' To this should be added the fact that he is ready 
to sacrifice this love to a vague sense of honor or delicacy (403, 648 f .), a 
sacrifice the more difficult to make, the less willing is he to compromise 
Philumena's reputation by disclosing his real motive.^ 

The composition, meaning and occurrence of the name TUl/mpiKos have 
been given in the discussion of the character by that name in the Andria 
(above, p. 70). 

The significance of the name Pamphilus lies in the importance attached 
to his love a£Fairs in connection with the action of the play. In the first 



« Pnfs. AU. 14157-65, Sundwall, p. 162, and possibly I.G. 2, 1044. Elsewhere: CdOittr 
Bechtel, 3, 4335, 3 (Rhodes); Dittenberger, Syll* 660, 8 (Miletus); I.G. 5^, 93, 34 (Laconia); 
I2>, Suppl. 1448 (Then); 12«, index (Thaaos); 12*, 15, 3, (Carystiu). 

** I.G,A. 455 (Thexa) ; for the date see Kirchhoff, Shtd.* p. 64. 

*• Cf. LeauAg: "Junker Spaanoss" (Hamb. Dram. St. 90, 10, 166). For the tignifi- 
cance of hnm in proper names, compare Wilamowitz, who remarks upon "der Iftchliche 
stok auf das ritterpferd, die fiction des adels" (Arist, und A then, 2, 29, n. 39); Hermann^ 
Disp. de Equiiibus aU. p. 8, quoted by Keil, Oncmat, p. 34; Sflvem, tfber Aristopk, 
Wolken, pp. 35 ff.; Starkie, Aristopk. Chuds, notes on 64 ff. 

a This connotation is doubtless due, in a large measure, to Aristophanes; originally 
the name must have been indicative of the love and care of horses which marked the 
tme dd nobility; cf. Iliad, 5, 202. 

^ Don. Praef. 1, 9. Cf. Leo, PL Fortch.* p. 141, n. 2; Henry, p. 70. 

* Cf . Legrand, Does, pp. 207 f . 
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place, while still devoted to Bacchis, he is forced into marriage with Philii- 
mena, a girl of his father's choice, whom he does not at first love, but to 
whom gradually he becomes attached (114 ff.)- The fact that, for a few 
months, he continues on intimate terms with Bacchis, is of vital importance 
to the plot, inasmuch as thereby Laches and Phidippus are led astray when 
they seek to find the true reason for the separation of Philumena and 
Pamphilus (538 f ., 675 B.). Moreover, the love which he comes to fed for 
his wife, together with his conflicting a£Fection for his mother, constitutes 
or motivates the major portion of the action of the play. 

It has been demonstrated that the name Pamphila is appropriate to the 
character by that name in the Addphoe^ as wholly loving Aeschines (above, 
p. 60), and that Pamphilus, in the Andria^ bears a name that is appropriate 
to him as entirely devoted to Glycerium (above, p. 70). The name is like- 
wise significant of the character and rdle of Pamphilus in the Hecyra^ in as 
much as he is at first totally in love with Bacchis, and then wholly attached 
to Philumena. 

SosiA. The rdle of Sosia may or may not be a ttfnuia of Terence; the 
question is of no great importance with regard to the significance of the 
name.^ Sosia is a tsrpical faithful slave, who has been off to Imbros with 
his young master, undergoing a severe trip at sea for the latter's sake. EBs 
threat to run away rather than take another such trip, and Parmeno's 
retort, are probably conventional slave's jokes, with no special reference to 
the character of Sosia, which is, in fact, but faintly drawn. The chief inter* 
est of an audience in him is his amusing description of a sea voyage in bad 
weather. 

The name is, in general, suitable for a faithful slave.^ There is, more- 
over, in the present instance of the name, an obvious etymological signifi- 
cance: Sosia is the man who has been saved from death by shipwreck. 

Myruna. Myrrina, the wife of Phidippus, is quite clearly the head 
of her household. To be sure she dreads, as one naturally might, the sud- 
den outbursts of anger on the part of her husband, but these are always 
temporary and ineffective, so that Myrrina really has her own way. In 
fact Laches rightly accuses Phidippus of being under the thumb of the 
women in his family (250), and the latter avows that he finds it difficult to 
thwart their wishes (271), confesses to himself that he is a fool to expect his 
wife to do his bidding (564), and disclaims any authority over her (667). 
In marked contrast with the scene between Laches and Sostrata where the 
former does the talking (198 ff.), that between Phidippus and Myrrina dis- 
closes the latter holding her ground in the argument, talking up to her 
husband (527 f.), and ordering him about (557 ff.), until Phidippus toward 
the last is rather conciliatory in his tone (560 f .)• 

^ Don. on Etc. 415; d. Hildebnndt, p. 20 ff. 
* See above, pp. 66 f . 
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Myxrinay therefore, does not belong to the same type to which Sostrata 
belongs, a^ Siess argues,^ and as the authors of the laruae represented at 
the beginning of theHecyra in the illustrated MSS. must have supposed;*' 
rather is it evident that she belongs to the same type as Nausistrata in 
the PhormiOf though, to be sure, her disposition, as portrayed, is some- 
what different.*^ 

The name Mvpplt^, the later Attic form of Mvpo-Inj, meaning 
myrtle,"^ is appropriate to any woman, as names of flowers naturally 
would be,*^ and particularly so to the Greeks, since the myrtle was sacred 
to Aphrodite, the goddess of beauty and love; suitable to f reebom Athenian 
women in reference to the pure and austere cult of the goddess, and more 
specially suitable to hetairai because that goddess was, particularly from the 
fourth century on, their patroness. In some individual cases the signifi- 
cance derived from the sweet, balsamic fragrance of the mjrrtle may be f elt.*^ 

Muppliny is the name of women of all stations: respectable Athenian 
citizens, nurses and hetairai.** In comedy, however, it seems to be the 
name of a mairona except in a fragment of Timocles (25, K. 2, 462) and in 
the Auklyios of Eupolis (Jr. 44, K. 1, 268 f.) where it is given to hetairai."* 
According to the usage of the New Comedy, then, the name seems to have 
been especially appropriate to maironaef^ In addition to this, and the 
possible significance derived from comparison with the flower, there is a 
strong reason for supposing that the name was chosen with a special 

• W. SU 29 (1907), 312. 

^ yvfii 6Skii, PoUuz, 4, 151; Robert, Die Masken, pp. 92 f. and fig. 108. 

^ YvH XcKTuc^, Pollux, 4y 151; Robert, Die Masken, p. 95. The miniatuxe after verse 
516 pictures Myrrina as belonging to this type (Robert, loc, cit. fig. 109); cf. the minia- 
ture of Nausistrata after Pkor. 784. The women of this t3rpe, the commonest in the 
New Comedy, are so named after their inexhaustable talkativeness (Robert, p. 73). 
A good example is Mvy^rlXif, a nurse, in Menander's Arrepharos {Jr» 66, K. 3, 22). 

^ For the etymology see Prellwitz and Boisacq, i.v., and Hehn, KuUurpfianMem\ 
238 f. 

** Cf. the English girls' names: Mjrrtle, Rose, Daisy, Pansy, Violet, Lily, Butter- 
cup, Iris. 

" Cf. Gatsert: "dtidum auiem est a fiopplpii ex blanda comparaHone ortum" (p. 28). 

■See Pros. AU, 19480-89; Pape-Benseler, i.v.; Bechtel, AU. Ft, p. 103; Schmidt, 
p. 197; Sondag, p. 49; Lamberts, 2, 15; Copalle, p. 47; Terzaghi, p. 146; Gatzert, pp. 
7,28. 

" There were three other well-known hetairai by this name: a Corinthian, Schol. 
Aristoph. Plut, 149; a Samian, mistress of Demetrius Poliorcetes, Athen. 13, 593 a; 
a hetaira of the orator Hyperides, Athen. 13, 590 c Terzaghi's [conjecture, Mvppbni 
for MvprOifi in Menander, Arrephoros, ft. 66, K. 3, 22, is unnecessary; his ground for 
rejecting Miipr£Xi| is the fact that it is &ra{ XryAMcyor; Mv/n-<Xot, however, is a common 
name, and, besides, there are several names in Terence which occur nowhere else in 
extant Greek, «.;., Archills, Mysis, Pasibula, Lesbia. Schmidt also rejects the emend»- 
tioa, B.phJV. 36, (1916), 755 f. 

** Cf . Steiger, p. 8, on Mvpp^ in Aristoph. Ly$. 70. 
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appropriateness in mind: at Athens the magistrates were crowned with 
myrtle wreaths, and accordingly the myrtle would tend to signify rule and 
authority. Therefore Myrrina is the archon, so to speak, of her household, 
and is suitably ''crowned with the myrtle." 

Bagchis. Bacchis is a meretrix honaf^ one of the innovations in the 
necryCf for, otherwise, "meretrix bona rara avis"^ She is expressly called 
a meretrix (58, 689, 716) and she herself frequently alludes to her profession 
(735, 756, 789, 836) ; she is ashamed to meet Philumena, knowing full weU' 
the loathing and distrust felt toward women of her dass (788 f., 793). 
Therefore one would naturally expect her to be a tjrpical nMftfffJx. She is in 
name only. She comes to Laches with some slight hesitancy, perhaps, 
owing to her consciousness of the stigma attached to her profession, but 
with a predisposition of good will so patent and guileless that Laches is at 
once inclined to believe and trust her (736 f., 761 ff.). She assures him of 
her readiness to do what no other of her profession would do, go to a mar- 
ried woman and tell her that she has had no relations with her husband 
(756 ff.). She is genuinely and abundantly delighted when her visit proves 
to be for Pamphilus a blessing in disguise, freeing him from suspicion, and 
restoring to him a wife with a child that is his own (816 ff .). Again she calls 
attention to the novelty in her actions, and vows that she will always be 
free from mercenary motives. It is true, no doubt, that she is not entirely 
disinterested, but recognizes some advantages to be realized from her be- 
havior, yet on the whole this element of personal profit is only a secondary 
motive. She seems to be capable of genuine love for Pamphilus (860 f .) and 
respect for his family, especially his wife (863 f .).*^ 

There is an inconsistency, which Hildebrandt has noted (p. 24), 
between Bacchis' character and behavior on the one hand, and the report 
of Parmeno regarding her harsh treatment of Pamphilus after his marriage 
(158 f.); Siess, however, has successfully argued that this contradiction is 
only apparent, and is easily reconciled.^ But there occurs to Siess a much 
greater contradiction, one which he finds irreconcilable, namely: "zwischen 
Bacchis' von Grund aus sittlicher Natur und ihrer Eigenschaf t als mere-- 
irix**; he regards this as a weakness in the plot, and Legrand attributes it 
to the immoderate desire of ApoUodorus for novelty (Daos, pp. 115, 579). 

" Don. Praef, 1, 9; on 774: . . . merdrices kcnesU cupidas. 

** Bergler, quoted in Wagner, Aldphr. Ep. 1, 232, and Seiler, Aldphr. Ep. p. 251. 
This is not entirely a new thing, for d. Athen. 13, 571 (c. 29). 

*' Occasion should be taken to correct the error which Henry makes, when he 
dismisses Bacchis in the Hecyra with the curt, "she appears in but one scene" (p. 89). 
In reality she appears in four scenes, having a speaking part of 70 verses or parts of verses. 

** Siess, W. SL 29 (1907), 310 f. One should also compare the excellent comment of 
Parrot on the last scene between Pamphilus and Bacchis, in MUanges Boissur^ pp. 22 f.; 
and Leo PL ParsehK p. 141, n. 2. 
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Bcuexb is the feminine personal namei corresponding to the masculine 
B^ucxios,^ derived from BAicxofy one of the names of Dionysus,*^ whose 
devotees were called BAxx<m and BAxxcUf^ because the spirit of the god is 
supposed to enter into them.** 

This name seems never to have been used by free bom Athenian women; 
the instances in I.G. 2 and 3 are of f oreigners.** In other localities where it 
occurs, it is borne by slaves, as at Delphi,*^ and elsewhere by women of 
unkiiown station.^ As the name of hetairai, however, it seems to have 
been more common, both in comedy and in life.** It is quite obvious that 
the name was regarded as appropriate to hetairai, but not suitable for 
Athenian miUronae. 

The contradiction which has been felt between the inherent goodness in 
Baochis, and her profession as meretHx^ furnishes a clue to the significance 
of the name. Bacchis signifies the bacchante^ the devotee of the orgiastic 
rites of Dionysus, such as was, for the most part, the common hetaira.*' 
It will be observed that ostensibly Bacchis in the Hecyra is a typical 
imeretrix, and as such she bears an appropriate name. Inasmuch, however, 
as she is at pains to disown herself as a typical meretrix^ and repeatedly calls 
attention to the contrast between hersdf and others of her dass, her name 
emphasizes this contrast and is thereby significant, per atUipkrasin^^ 

SCDLTUS. Sdrtus is a nu^ Tfihatawov introduced in connection with 
the motivation of Parmeno's entrance in the second scene. The latter has 

** "Der Fiaueimame ist Widmungsname. 3) Feminina auf -(t neben Masculien aiif 
HOf" (Bechtel, Au. Ft, pp. 55 f.). BA^xiot was a veiy commoii name in Athena, Pros. 
AU. 2S1!^2836; SundwaU, p. 42. 

** Hie etymology of BAjcxot is uncertain. L. Meyer says "unverstftttdlich"; Boi- 
lacq docs not treat it; Ei. Gud. and £i. M,s,v., followed by Ribbeck, DionysoskM in 
Auikoy p. 6, n. 3, have rap6, vd fii^ta 0i^; Curtius, p. 460, followed by VaniCek, p. 854, 
derives it from an Indo-European root *«a, ''call"; cf. Prellwits, p. 191, and Gruppe, 
Gr. Myth. p. 1417, n. 7. 

^ B4oc9 was a common name of Bacchantes, see Heydemann, Satyr* mnd Bak* 
cktHnamen^ p. 39. 

* See in particular Gruppe, op, cU,^ pp. 731 ff. 

* I.G. 2, 2919 (Heradea) ; 3206 (MQetus) ; LG. 3, 2429 (Heradea) ; 2617 b (Miletus). 
M CoQits-Bechtel, 2, 1690; 1980; 2144 (2nd cent b. c). 

* I.G. 7, 856, 857, 858 (Tanagra); AU. Mitth. 30 (1905), 149 (Rhodes). 

* See the lists in Schmidt, p. 179; Sondag, p. 47; Breitenbach, pp. 169 f.; Tersaghi, 
p. 149; Gatzert, pp. 31 f.; Mras, p. 326. 

•v Compare Plaut. Bacch. 53: Bacchis, Badchas metuo et bacchanal tuom, and ibid. 
371. See Mendelssohn, p. 16. It should be noted that the Bacchic rites were in pretty 
bad odor at about this time in Rome. Cf . the 5.C. ie Bauhanalibus of 186 b. C. and the 
scandals connected therewith (Sandys, Lai. Bpig. 1919, pp. 161 f., 257 ff.). 

** Don. on Ad. 26. Cf. Mendelssohn: "But an added tinge of humor is found 
in the name if it describes not what the bearer is, but what he is not" (p. 49), and see 
the consideiable list of examples from Plautus (pp. 49 f., 52 ff., 63). 
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discovered some news within, and must find someone upon whom he can 
vent his immense love of gossip. For this reason Parmeno comes out of 
the house, and to motivate this entrance, the poet has him call back to a 
slave, Sdrtus, within, giving him one of the many excuses that a typical 
slave, according to comic conventions, would be expected to think up to 
explain to his master his absence from home and work.** 

Scirtus is a Greek name, Sicipros, derived from o-ictp-,^* a form of cnco^, 
the root set up from vKopua (*<rKd/NA)), 'Ueap," and present in other Indo- 
European languages: Skt. kurdati^ Latin scurra^ Germ, schersen, and old 
Slav. skirtennJ'^ The verbal adjective of cKolpa is *incapr6t; <nciLfynis, mean- 
ing raxiftf is mentioned by Hesychius. By the vowel change^ which is 
observed in ^Ktpr&«, a frequentative of (rxoipw," and skirtenn, there is 
developed XKlprot from <rKdpros, with a meaning similar to cKkpn^. Or else 
there is a possibility that Sxlprof is a short form of *irKifmrrin, the verbal 
adjective of aKifyrSua (^xtpnyr^f occurs, Moschus, 6, 2; Orpk. Hymn. 11, 4).^^ 

While this seems to be the only instance of the name XKlfyros occurring in 
comedy, it is not unknown in Greek and Latin inscriptions, yet appears to 
be rather late.^* It seems to have been a satyr-name; for example, it is the 
name of a satyr, son of Hermes and Iphthime, and of another in an epigram 
of Dioscorides.^* The name is appropriate to them, in reference to the 

•• This excuse should trouble no one (as it does Hfldebnndt, p. 23), because it is incoift- 
slstent with verse 194, for it is only an 'alibi/ with no thought of the truth. If it becomes 
true, then it is a mere accident as far as Paxmeno is concerned. Verse 194 is also a motivation 
of his exit; at this time he may have made up his mind to go to the harbor, or perhaps again 
to someone with whom he may gossip. Cf. Siess, W. St. 29 (1907), 317. 

^ VaniCek, p. 1078; Goebel, LexUogiu. 1, 33; 2, 161. 

*^ Cf . Walde, s.v. scuna* 

" See Curtius, pp. 712; L. Meyer, Gr. Ei. 4, 97; Persson, Beiirdge, 1, 155 (dted by 
Boisacq, s,9, ^ctprSy). 

" oKtprSjf; "das vorauszusetzende Nomen ist erhalten in vidpm" (Usener, Rk, M. 
49 (1894), 462). 

'^ XiUpTos is derived from oKip/rap by Donatus, on Hec, 78, foQowed by Koenig, p. 
32, Copalle, p. 56, and Dittenberger, SyU} 477, 11, n. 10 (for Z«M»rlas), but Schulze (p. 
32) questions this etymology, considering it good for XnLprlat rather than for £dA«vf ; 
the former, however, is probably a derivative proper name from the latter. The name 
is derived from cKcipwf by Comutus, Tkeohgiae gr, 59, 8 (Lang), accepted by HOfer, 
in Roscher, s,v. Skirtos, In either case, the root-meaning "leap" is certain. Pick- 
Bechtd's view (p. 338) that XkIpthk is an ethnic name from the XidfiTUK, a tribe in Pan- 
nonia, known only from Phlegon in Steph. Byz. s,v, XxopdlaKoif is unconvincing. It 
would be strange for a tribe to be known almost solely from personal names derived 
from it, especially in the case that these can be more easily explidned in another way, 
namely, as derivatives of <rKaLpu. 

^I.G. 3, 2772; 12S 641 (Rhodes); 14, 2572, 2 (Gaul); CoUitz-Bechtel, 3, 3549, 248 
(C&idus); C./.X. 5, 2887; 6, 10383; 10, 1739. 1810. Xiuprlat, Dittenberger, SyU.* 477, 
11 (Crete, 3rd cent); Syll.* 940, 10 (Cydonia); Zc(Arioff, Zccprfo, CJ,G. 1957 add f. (Beroea); 
XKl^top, Schulze, p. 32. 

** See H5f er, in Roscher, i.v. Skirtos. 
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dancing and leaping connected with the or^es of Dionysus. In the Eecyra 
it is a comic slave-name^ suggesting to the audience a picture of a dancing, 
leaping satyr, as in English one might humorously call a slave-boy ^'jump- 
ing-jack.'' 

Philuicena. Philumena is the wife of Pamphilus. Seven months 
before the opening of the play, she had been ravished, no doubt while 
attending a night festival, by an unknown young man, and just before 
the action begins she leaves her mother-in-law to go to her own mother in 
a vain e£fort to conceal her shame. The child which is born turns out to be 
that of Pamphilus himself. She is described by Parmeno as UberM ingeniOf 
pudens modesta (164 f .), and by Bacchis as perUberalis (864) ; also by Dona- 
tus as uerecunda nurus (Praef. 1, 9). She is hardly more than a t3rpical 
Athenian virgo and mairona. 

Just as Philumena in the Andria was so named for the love which Chari- 
nos bore for her, so in the Hecyra^ Philumena is so named for the love which, 
daring the play, at least, her husband has for her. The name is the more 
appropriate in view of the fact that one of the innovations in the Eecyra 
is the lenissimus in uxor em marUus (Don. Praef. 1, 9). 

Callidemides. This is a name which Pamphilus invents in his plot to 
get rid of Parmeno. He orders him to go to the Acropolis and leave a message 
with a Myconian by the name of Callidemides (431 ff.); he describes that 
gentleman in a rather hasty and inconsiderate manner: magnus, rvbicui^ 
duSf crispusj crassus^ caesius, and, to cap the climax, cadaueroso facie^ thb 
latter phrase spoken with no attention to its absurd inconsistency.^ Dona- 
tus is undoubtedly correct in his contention that Terence is not guilty of 
ignorance or lack of skill in changing ^oXa«p6s of the original, but, says 
Donatus, ego TerenHum pido scienUm facetius Myconium crispum dixisseJ^ 
Callidemides is a Greek personal name, EoXXiSij/il^, a regular patrony- 
mic formation from KaXXl5i7/io$, composed of jcoXXir, the usual form of xoXAt 
in composition,^* and Siiftos, with suffix -tdiys;** the literal meaning is ''son 
of the man who has a fair deme,'' or ''son of a fair land.'' It is perhaps a 

^ Donatus is not successful m the attempt to explain away this contradiction (Hee. 
441). It is, in truth, intentional on the part of the poet, in order the more vividly to 
describe Pamphilus' state of mind. Cf. P. Thomas, Hecyra, note on 441; Siess, W. Si. 
29 (1907), 308; Ashmore, note on Hec. 441. 

^ Cf. Hildebrandt, p. 3, n. 1, and Nendni, p. 60, n. 1. The joke is well explained 
by G<}bel, Eihka, p. 76. Saekd rather prosaically remakrs: "Terenlius in versibus siUs 
magis adnomituUiani mdeksr shtduisse quam accuratae verkndi raiioni" (Quaest. com. 1914, 
pp. 85 f.). For the proverb, see Ludlius: Myconi caiua omnis iuuefUus (1211, Marx; Don. 
on Hec. 440). See Otto, Sprtckwdrier, s.v. Myamus, p. 237. 

'* See Brusmann-Ddbrtlck', 2\ 78; MeiUet, p. 255; Boisacq, s.v. kclKM. It is re- 
lated to kAXXoi, an abstract of caX6f, by Fick-Bechtel, p. 157, and Bechtel, Hist. Pers. 
p. 229. coXcH is rare, especially in proper names; see list in Bechtel, op, cit., p. 233. 

^ See Brusmann-Thumb, p. 240, and literature there dted. 
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coinage of Philemon (Plant. Trin. 916), borrowed by ApoUodorus and Ln- 
dan {Dial. mart. 7), or, what is more likely, taken from actual usage in 
Athens, although it does not happen at present to be extant.*^ KoXXiftf/ctt^f 
is a high-sounding name, fit for the most select of Athens' aristocracy. The 
humor lies in the contrast between the name and the reputation of the 
island."* Since Myconus was known as a barren and unfruitful land," to 
call a citizen from there KaXkAniUhp is a good joke, especially palatable to 
the Athenians who always took delight in ridiculing some foreign locality 
and its inhabitants. Terence has added to the humor of this name by 
jokingly describing one of those bald-headed Myconians as curly-haired. 

Phania. Phania is a citizen of Imbros, probably sometime emigrant 
from Athens, and cousin of Laches who is his sole hdr. This name was 
used three times by Terence, each time as the name of a gentleman who 
has no part in the plot, but is used for the purpose of motivation {And. 
929; Bee. 458; HeatU. 169). In each case it is suitable to a respectable, 
weQ-to-do old man; in the present instance, moreover, the etymological 
meaning may be suggestive of Phania's mode of life: he was given to 
pleasure, so that he left his heirs only hanc laudem: vixU, dum vixU, bene 
(461).~ 

" Schmidt is mistaken in saying that the Athenian aichon in 360/59 b. C. was 
KoXXtaifiiiSift (p. 180); that is an ernmeous reading in Diog. Laert 2, 56; the conect 
name is KaXXi|c45i|t, mcks-Hill, Or. Hist. Inscr. p. 320, Pros. AU. 8035. 

** See Ciatinos,/r. 328, K. 1, 109; /r. adesp. 439, K. 3, 491. 

* Athen. 1, 7 £.; Zenob. 5, 21 and references dted by Leutsch and Schnddewin, 
editors; Meineke, C.G.F. 2, 176. 

M Cf. Phanium in the Pharmic, above, p. 43, and espedally Antk. Pel. 12, 82. 
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VI. HEAUTON TIMORUMENOS 

i^Chxemes. Chremes is an officious meddler. Although Menedemus is a 
new neighbor and acquaintance, he nevertheless undertakes to admonish 
liim (58)y and advise him in regard to the proper management of a farm 
(73 f.). He urges Menedemus to trust him as an intimate friend, who will 
help him atU ctmsolando aui consiUo atd re (86). Like the officious man 
described by Theophrastus {Char. 13), he promises more than he can pos- 
sibly do. His desire, however, is genuine, and he is perhaps actuated by 
real kindness and pity, but his judgment is poor. Like the officious man, 
again, who, when the doctor forbade the patient wine, drenched the sick 
man, Chremes,. when Menedemus prescribed for himself as the cure of his 
self-punishment, his son's return, keeps the latter's son away from him for 
what he imagines to be the father's ultimate advaiitage and permanent 
cure (199). When his clever schemes fall upon deaf ears, he concocts a 
plan whereby Menedemus can furnish his son with money without being 
known as an easy-going, indulgent father (470 ff.). Here Chremes seems 
to be satisfying his own vanity and his immoderate interest in other people's 
affairs. He also seems to be judging Menedemus by himself, for he is natur- 
ally so stingy that to support an expensive courtesan would be ruinous to 
him (455 ff., 749 ff.).^ His officiousness has for its net result the entangling 
of the plot, the prolongation of Menedemus' misery, and the execution of 
a dever trick upon himself. And not only is Chremes a meddler in Mene- 
demus' affairs, but also in other people's, for example those of his neigh- 
bors Simus and Crito (498 ff.). It does not seem as if he has much depth 
of feeling or sincerity, for he is easily able to slight the interest of one 
person for another, and one may suspect that if a new case should appear, 
> he could slight Menedemus' interests for it.* 

Chremes is a preacher who does not practice what he preaches. He is 
a thoroughgoing hypocrite. In reprimanding Menedemus, he appears to 
know the exact and proper relations that should obtain between father and 
son; these, however, do not exist between him and Clitipho (229; 915 ff.). 
He lectures his son at great length about character and a father's severity, 
but Clitipho knows full well that his father had spent a gay youth, and 
still enjoys the cup that cheers and also inebriates (220). To Menedemus 
he preaches mildness in a father, but he himself loses his temper when 

1 Cf. Siiss, pp. 103 ff. 

* According to KOhler (pp. 6, n. 1; 16, n. 3) and Conrad (Continuous AMm, 1915, 
pp. 53 f.), verses 168 ff. and 502 serve to illustrate Chremes' offidousness. 
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cheated by Syrus (920). In the opinion of Siess, optimism is the basic 
characteristic of Chremes, and to this is due his inability to practice his 
own precepts {W.SL 28 (1906), 248). But this optimism cannot explain 
the hypocrisy that is everywhere in evidence. Chremes tells Menedemus 
that he stayed awake the whole night before, racking his brains to help 
him (491 f.), but he betrays himself (455 ff., 568), and Syrus lets the cat out 
of the bag when he jokes with his master about his last night's heavy drink- 
ing and hb eternal youth (520 ff.). Although Menedemus confesses, 
convincingly, that he was oversevere with Clinia (100 ff.), Chremes, to 
forward his scheme to help his neighbor, makes out a different case to Cliti- 
pho, thus serving to corroborate Clinia's own fears of his father (200 ff.). 
When Syrus suggests a bit of dissimulation to Chremes (782), non measi 
simulation says Chremes, but he instructs Menedemus to pretend to Clinia 
that his daughter is betrothed to him (863), and he also requests Menede- 
mus: id mirari te simidalo (943), and, of course, he is not at all sincere in 
disinheriting his own son; it is a mere pretence to correct the youth's 
extravagance (940 ff., 949). 

like many other old men in comedy, Chremes is vain and susceptible 
to flattery. He is, naturally, proud of his wisdom and experience; in fact, 
the chief characteristic of a meddler is vanity, and this is the reason why 
he is so eager to pass around sympathy and advice. It is Chremes' vanity 
that is wounded by the trick of S3mis, for he recognizes that he disregarded 
many a chance to discover the deception (915 ff.).' 

Chremes is not an honorable gentleman. In the first place no true gen- 
tleman is officious. Furthermore, it is not the part of a gentleman to con^ 
spire with his slave in a plot to deceive some one or to cheat some one out 
of his money. His relations with his wife are an3rthing but gentlemanly and 
respectful; he is usually cross, sarcastic and overbearing.^ 

Chremes belongs to the type of easygoing, indulgent fathers;' he all 
along intends to pardon his son, and it is really due chiefly to his own miser- 
liness that he pretends he wiU disinherit Clitipho. He even pardons Syrus. 
Henry, therefore, is mistaken in supposing diat the pahr ircUus in verses 
1033 ff. is the real Chremes (p. 62). For, as Robert has pointed out, ^'nur 
bringt es natiirlich die Natur der dramatischen Handlung mit sich, dass 
auch der rpeafilmfs /io^porcS^yup trotz seiner voMnis manchmal ganz gehdrig 
in Zom geraten kann."' 

t On this susceptibility to flatteiy, see Henry, p. 63. 

^ Ballsntine, p. zx; d. Siess, loc, cU.^ and Legrand, Daos, pp. 152 ff. 

> Compare Mido in the Addphoe, and see Legrand, Daos, pp. 555 f. concemiog 
Chremes' tiieory of education. 

• Die Masken, p. 61; d. Roth, pp. 46 ff. The evidence of the masks that Chxemes 
does not belong to the type of paler iratus is certainly wdghtier than that of Horace 
(iiJ*. 94), who was undoubtedly rderring to Chremes merdy as a typical dd man in Comedy 
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Chremes is not, then, a very estimable figure. Siess' attempt to picture 
him as a cheerful, sympathetic, and, on the whole, worthy individual is 
not convincing, for he neglects to give due weight to Chremes' manifest 
offiaousness and conspicuous hypocrisy, two essential traits which Henry 
has observed and discussed (pp. 60 ff.)« Perhaps Siess, like Lamarre (HisL 
LdU. lai. 2, 70 f.)f Legrand (p. 641) and Ballantine (p. zz), was led astray 
by the verse: Homo sum; kumani nihil a me aUenum puto (77), a justly 
famous apothegm, and, withal, a neat excuse for the meddler.^ 

The meaning and occurrence of the name Chremes have been discussed 
above (p. 40), and its appropriateness to the two characters who bear it in 
the Phormio and the Andria has been demonstrated. Hemming and haw- 
ing are appropriate to people who are 'stalling' in embarrassing positions, 
and to people who are constantly vacillating and timorous; they are also 
appropriate to hypocrites and meddlers.' For example, Mr. Hem goes up 
to Mr. Detlef and says, ''Good morning. Ahem, I think you are working 
too hard; hem, ahem, may I inquire the reason? ..." The name / 
Chremes, therefore, is a suitable name to give to the irascible old busybody 
in the HeatUon Timorumenos^ whose chief occupation is meddling, and whose 
peculiar trait is hypocrisy. 

"/Menedemus. The chief characteristic of Menedemus, as one might 
expect, is his self-inflicted punishment (cf. the title of the play). This is 
due, it seems, to a naturally serious and stem outlook upon life, which 
borders closely upon abject pessimism.* He had always been a strict, 
severe father, and when his son came to have a mistress prope pro uxore (98), 
he handled the matter in such a violent fashion that J^linia went off to the 
wars, as his father had done in his youth. With great strength of character 
Menedemus inflicts upon himself a fitting punishment: he goes to live in 
the country, where he works hard early and late, day in and day out, deny- 
ii^ himself every comfort and pleasure, in order to make amends for the 
wrong done his son, and increase his property for his son's possible future 
enjoyment.^^ The contention of Schanz: "Der Charakter des Selbst- 
qufilers verliert sich sof ort nach dem ersten Akt, aus demselben wird fast 
dn Schwachling" {Rdm. LU} 1,^ 147), is ably combatted by Siess {W^t. 

with DO thought of any particular play or scene, as, to be sure, is certain in the case of his 
use of the name Chremes in Ep. 1, 33 and Serm, 1, 10, 40. The view of editors of Horace, 
therefore, that i4. P. 94 refers to HeaiU, 1032 ff. or And. 5, 3, 4, will bear reservation (cf. 
Madeane ad loc.), 

* At this point one may wdl compare the comment of Eugraphius on verse 53: 
kaee scaena conHnet iniustam accusationem. 

' See The New En^ish DicHonary^ s,v. hem. 

* He can hardly believe the good news of his son's safe return (431 f.), for he had 
almost given up hope (94 f.); he is easily made despondent (857) after believing himself 
the happiest man on earth (842 f.). 

M See Lessing, Hamb. Dram. St. 87, 88, esp. 10, 157 f. 
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27 (1906)| 244f.). It is true that Menedemus becomes an indulgent 
father after having been a stem and wrathful one; this is due to his deep 
and genuine love for his son, and is part of his self-punishmenL He does 
noty however, become the t3rpical easygoing and lenient father, who is 
usually actuated by weakness of character as weQ as by love for his son, as, 
for example, Mido in the Addphoe. 

Menedemus is a common Greek personal name,^^ composed of laafe- and 
^fjbos. The first member looks like an imperative from the verb fibw. This 
is suggested by Jacobi as a possibility {Camp. n. Nebensatt, p. 73), and 
Delbriick considers it "am wahrscheinlichsten" (Brugmann-Ddbrlick,^ 
S, 174); it is also accepted by Brugmann {I.F. 18 (1905/6), 68 ff.)- The 
first member of such compounds, the &px4ica«of-type, has also been ex* 
plained as participial, notably by Jacobi {op. cU. pp. 46 ff.)» but without 
any considerable following." That Mcv^/iof belongs to this ty^ is pretty 
certain from the fact that so similar a name as Mci^aof is used in place of 
dpxkcMOf as the type-designation by Delbriick {loc. cU.)^ and others such 
as OstofF {VerbufHy p. 140) and Jacobi {op. cU. p. 51) definitely assign 
McpiXaos to this type. But there are those who see in /icyc- a nominal stem, 
from ykifoi (stem /icmo'-); the majority of personal names containing the 
stem iioh- or /icye are so classified by Fick-Bechtd (pp. 202 ff.) and by 
Bechtel {Hisi. Pers. pp. 308 ff.), although it is the consensus among lin* 
guistic scholars that the first member of such compounds is verbal." It is 
admitted, however, by Fick-Bechtd, that such a compound as MivcwSpot 
'^konnte leicht nicht nur das M^yot MpQuf sondem auch das ftkmM tofdfios 
sum Ausdrucke bringen'' (p. 203). The ambiguity of these names may be 
further illustrated by comparing the explanation of these compounds as 
formed from fibWf in the scholia on Homer (N 228, Dindorf,4, 11; A 122, 
Maass, 2, 528), in the Eiytnohgicum of Orion and the Gudianum^ by Pott, 
Personennamen* (p. 127, n.), Vani£ek (p. 663), Ebeling, Lexicon Homerieum, 
Heyne (p. 32) and Mendes da Costa, Index Eiymohgicus (with the excep- 
tion of Mei4Xaof, from /icy- in /ilyo$, p. 182), with the explanation of them, 
as formed from /ilyo$, by De Vit, Onomasticon^ Goebd, LexUogus (1, 414, 
except Mcylir^, "Dauer-kraft," 2, 143) and Eoehler (p. 5). It is not at 
all unlikely that in the time of the New Comedy and Latin Comedy the 
meaning of such compounds was equally ambiguous.^^ 

^Pros. Ait, 9888-97; Sundwall, p. 125; Pape-Beiisder,j.v.;^af^m;m CoUitz-Bechtel, 
Sammlung. This appears to be the only instance of the name in extant comedy; cf. 
Gatzert, p. 16. 

u Cf. Stolz, W. St. 27 (1905), 208 ff., and Bragmann-Thumb, p. 199. 

" See Jacobi, op. cU,^ p. 46; Bnigmann-Thumb, loc. cU. 

^ It should be noted that, while many scholars, such as Curtius, VaniCek, Boisacq, 
Francis Wood, and Walde, contend that the roots of /thw and iikmn are identical, the 
contrary contention is more weightily and convindnf^y supported by such scholars as 
Behtlin^ and Roth, Whitney, Flc^ Brugmann, L. Meyer, Prellwits, Mendes da 
Costa and Meillet 
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The second member of the compound Mo45i|fuv is likewise, to a certain 
extent, ambiguous* The theory maintained by Siiss that 'Hn hoc Sfjinos 
imesse ruris^* (p. lOS), is borne out by the example of Demea in the Addpkoe, 
as shown above (p. 50), but not by the example of Demipho in the Pkof" 
mio. In rejecting this idea put forth by Siiss, Gatzert is equally unsatis- 
factory (p. 57), for he neglects the evidence of Demea. In explaining the 
name Menedemus, then, there are several possibilities: 1) iiht If Uiiu^\ one 
may compare MeyofecvT, /iIm oticoi,"^ with the German Bleibimhaus, and such 
compounds in Greek as kwlyaun and iwryos; 2) ijJkiP€ ^/mov or S^Movt; 3) 
itbw ("vigor") Hfiov or Hpiwv'^ 4) /Akm ("desire") Hiim^^ or Hfjuop. The 
first explanation of the name is exactly descriptive of Menedemus, the 
self-tormentor. The other possibilities, with Mj^/os meaning "country" or 
''rural population," are also ctistinctly appropriate to Menedemus who 
punishes himself by persistently staying in the country. There is hardly 
another name that could possibly suggest just this very thing, and even 
granting the possibility that ^live kv 6^^ is not the original etymological 
signification of the name, yet to a Greek or Roman audience the name 
could always suggest, at first hearing, the man who stayed in the country, 
or perhaps, the man who compelled himself to stay in the country. 

>^UTiPHO. This young gentleman is practically a counterpart of his 
father Chremes.^* He acts as consoler and counselor to Clinia, but in his 
case the acquaintance is of long standing (183 f.). He has to take advice, 
however, from Clinia (321, 342 ff.), just as Chremes later does from Mene- 
demus. Like his father, again, Clitipho is given to the pleasures of life; 
it is a wild and luxurious courtesan, not a simple, modest maid (226) with 
whom he falls in love and with whom he drinks, and toward whom, though 
it is against the advice of his slave Syrus, he acts immodestly right before 
the whole dinner party, including his own father (563 ff.). In fact Clitipho 
is even more passionate than most of the young men depicted in comedy 
(376 ff., 563 ff., 900 ff.), in which respect he is to be compared to Chaerea 
in the Eunuckus.^^ Indeed, it cannot be said that Clitipho exemplifies, in a 
marked degree, any trait that is not shared with others of his t3rpe.^ With 
- Aeschinus he shares the quality of shamefacedness before his father 
(1043f.). Like Charinus in the Mercator of Plautus, Pamphilus in the 

^ Pott, without substantiation, seems to reject this, op, cU., p. 127, n. 

>* De Vit, Onom, i.v. 

>^ Koehler, p. 5. 

>• Similarly, Siess, FF. St., 28 (1906), 253 ff., and Ballentine, p. zx. 

** This is further evidence in support of Roth's contention that Clitipho is a pHoinot 
AraX6r, against Robert (Die Uasken, p. 55), who thinks he is a wtaArwot wAyxPW^ 
(Roth, p. 13, n. 2). 

* Of. Antipho (Pkor.), Ctedpho (Ad.) and Pamphilus (And.). See Roth, p. 13 ff. 
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Hecyra and Clinia in the Heaukm Timorumenos^ ClitiphOi at his father's 
command, breaks off relations with his girl (1059).*^ 

Clitipho is the Latin form of the Greek name EXciTo^ir,^ which is com- 
posed of the stem of xXcirds (<*icXcf€r6t)| the verbal adjective of «Xc(w 
(<*kXc&Di ^icXcfcaAju: K>Jkfo%)^ ''celebrate," and the member -^r, which has 
already appeared in the names Antipho, Demipho and Ctesipho.** It is a 
good Attic name, notably that of a pupil of Socrates, who has given his name 
to a psuedo-Platonic dialogue;" it is also found in inscriptions especially 
Eretrian, Rhodian and Ionian.* In comedy it seems to have been 
chosen as a young man's name, undoubtedly with some notion of its suit- 
abiUty." 

Inasmuch as no striking trait of character that is in any way peculiar 
to Clitipho appears, in order to discover any significance that may possibly 
lie in the name, one must look further for some element of individuality 
in his rdle. This is found in his harboring and entertaining his friend 
Clinia. In view of the discussion of the significance of -(pQv in the name 
Antipho, there is a reasonable possibility that in the name Clitipho, as 
well, the root meaning ''speak" may inhere. With this in mind, the poet 
doubtless selected the name because it fits the rdle of the young man who 
is the host of Clinia, "the man of glory."** 

^LimA. Clinia is likewise a chip of the old block.** He is a sober and 
serious young man: he fell in love, not with a wild and rapacious Bacchis, 
but with a simple, virtuous Antiphila (226); when his father strenuously 
opposed his love affair, he took to heart the admonition of the man of 
more years and experience (contrast Clitipho, 213 ff.), and went off to 
the wars in Asia (117). He is, withal, something of a pessimist: he feam 
for the faithfulness of Antiphila (175 ff., 230 ff.), and Clitipho, for all his 
optimism, b unable to reassure him (237 ff.); while Clitipho straightway 

^ In getting at a just estimate of Clitipho's character, one should discount to some 
extent Chremes' harsh arraignment: gerro, iners, fraus, kdluo, ganeo damnosus (1033 f.); 
such words, to say the least, are in keeping with Chremes' character. 

** Cf. Demipho from 6,iituHpSav, above, p. 33. 

" Boisacq, j.w.; cf. Prellwits, s,9, jcXIoftoi, and Mendes da Costa, Index Et. p. 150; 
see Fick-Bechtel, p. 170, and Bechtel, HisL Pars, p. 250. 

** For a discuBskm of -ipcdr, see under Antipho in the Phormio^ above, pp. 30 f • 

" See Holden, Onom, Arislopk. ^ .?., and Pros. Alt. 8546. Others by this name 
are given in Pros. AU. 8547-50 and Sundwall, p. 111. 

n CoUits-Bechtel, 3, 3791, 433 (Rhodes); 3, 5313, 182; 5597, 2.5 (Ionia); /.{?. 12* 
(index). 

^ See Gatzert, p. 22. 

** One might then explain the composition of KXitrofpc^F in some such way as this: 
Kkaro'ipi.f -««r, a noun of agency, signifying "the man who calls or invites the renowned 
one"; cXccr^f is equivalent to «Xcty6t. See above, p. 76. 

» Similazly, Ribbeck, R9m. Dickt* 1, 141, Siess, W. St. 28 (1906), 252, and Bal* 
lentine, p. 
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accepts Synis' rq>ort, Clinia hesitates (295 ff .) ; even in his happiness at 
the sight of AntiphUa, he cannot refrain from the reflection that he is not 
allowed to enjoy so great a love to his heart's desire (400 f .)• His feelings 
run deep and strong: his love for Antiphila overmasters him, so that he 
returns from abroad after three months of intense longing (398 f.). He 
exhiUts the usual love and respect, as well as fear (700, 718 ff.), toward 
his father, for at first he gives up his mistress at his command, and 
then when she is guaranteed to him, he resigns himsdf to his father's 
wishes (681). He shows loyalty and affection toward his friend Clitipho^ 
although he hesitates a long while before helping him (722). After all, 
Clinia, like Clitipho, fails to exemplify any distinctly individual trait 
of character.'* 

The etymological signification of the name Clinia is ''the man of 
glory."*^ It is, accordingly, not inappropriate to the young man who 
joined the army and sought renown and fortune in the wars in Asia; it 
suggests the glamor and glory of war.** So the names of the young men in 
the Captivi are redolent of warfare, although they did nothing but get 
captured. There is, moreover, the bare possibility that the explanation: 
''a kXIpu quodfugiendo declinaret morosiUUem patris,^^ attributed to Schreve- 
tius (1644) by Schmieder (p. 162), to Famabius by Koenig (p. 18), and 
perhaps older than either, may be based upon a folk-etymology (cf. 
decUnOf incline, etc), which might have existed in the time of Terence or 
earlier. 

^Yxus. Henr. Siess has drawn an excellent and interesting character- 
sketch of the crafty slave Syrus {W. St. 28 (1906), 260 ff.). Two traits 
stand out distinctly: his wanton instigation of trickery, and his un- 
praiseworthy relation to his young master.^ Unlike the Davoses and the 
Getas who engage in lying and cheating out of compulsion or affection and 
pity for their young masters,** Syrus in the HeauUm Timorumenos takes 
the initiative, and wantonly creates a situation which calls for all his wits 
to solve, but is immensely pleasing to him (314), and he must needs seduce 
Clitipho to countenance the bold stroke, and lend a hand in the execution 
of the trick to retain Bacchis and procure money to pay her (311 ff.).* 
After the recognition of Antiphila, although it looks as if Syrus could 

"* Compsie Clinia with otheis of his type (wmptam §tSKas), as Phaedxia (Phor.) 
and Pamphilaa (J?ee.)- He also resemUea Antipho (Pkor.) to some extent See Roth, 
pp. 21 £F. 

*■ See the discussion of the name in the Andria, p. 76. 

* As Mras has pointed out (p. 324), Kock is mistaken when he suggests that Par- 
meno in Menander was the original of Clinia (Jr. 145, 3, 42 f .)• 

■ A comparison of Syrus with Davos in the il ndria, is deddedly to the disadvantage 
of the former (Siess, p. 262), 

M Phar. 188; And. 210; Eun. 381 £F. (Adot hi Menander). 

" Cf. Eugraphius on Hiomi. 327. 
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wheedle the money out of Chremes, pay Bacchis and dismiss her, since he 
must know that she cannot possibly be kept in either house any longer, 
such a simple denouement is not to the taste of a Syrus; he concocts a new 
plan, to take in both of the old men by telling the truth (709 ff.)- As 
Legrand has pointed out, this may be an over-elaboration in trickery on 
the part of the poet, in 3rielding to the tastes of his audience {Daos, pp. 
400 f.). It is significant, indeed, that Syrus is the slave-name selected by 
the poet for such a villain; this agrees with the conclusions already arrived 
at in the discussion of Geta in the Phormio (pp. 27 ff.)« &nd Syrus in the 
Addphoe (p. 55 f.). 

Dkomo. Dromo is Clinia's page, whom he sends to see Antiphila as 
soon as he reaches the harbor (191). Syrus is sent along by Clitipho, and 
when the girls lag behind, he sends Dromo back after them (249 f .). At 
the house of Antiphila, it is Dromo who knocks, and when the door is 
opened, darts headlong in, so as to take the girl by surprise (275 ff.). 
Thus it is plain to see that Dromo's chief occupation is running on errands. 

Just as in the Addphoe and the Andria^ so here the name, as meaning 
''the runner," from dpoiuuf^ ''run," exactly fits the rdle of Dromo. 

>/Bacchis. Bacchis in the Heauton Timarumenos is the merdrix mala 
par excellence. She is bitterly, but truthfully, described by her lover 
Clitipho as potensf^ procax, magnifica, sumptuosa^ nobiUs (227). Supple- 
menting this by Menander's description of Thais {Jr. 217, K. 3, 62), and 
the excellent portrait of Phronesium in the TruculetUus of Plautus, one 
can obtain an adequate picture of the tnerekix mala.'' She is bold, impu- 
dent, lordly, pompous, luxurious, rapacious, mendacious, unscrupulous, 
gluttonous, coquettish, artful, enticing, incapable of genuine affection, 
shameless and heartless. The character of Bacchis is set off in bold relief 
by the contrast to Antiphila, a modest, simple, virtuous girl, ignorant of 
the courtesan's trade (226). The one redeeming feature in Bacchis is her 
tender and kindly interest in Antiphila, but even here there cannot be felt, 
in her tone or words, sufficient evidence of regret or dissatisfaction with her 
own lot to imagine that she would ever contemplate a change. Rather she 
is resigned to her profession, and her chief concern seems to be to provide 
against an ugly and miserable old age (390 f.). 

The name Bacchis is significant of a wild, abandoned devotee of the 
Bacchic rites of Dionysus, and, accordingly, appropriate to the typical 
meretrix mala as she has just been described, and as she is embodied in the 
person of the courtesan in the EeatUon Timarumenos.^ 

^PoSens, MSS, Umpfenbach, West, Schuckbuigh, Gray, Friedllnder (/«§. Sa$. 
1, 69), Siess (W. St. 28 (1906), 257, n. 2) and Ballentine; no emendation is necessary. 
Cf. SchoL potens: superba (Schlee, p. 116). 

■* Cf. Legrand, Does, pp. 100 ff. 

** Cf . Bacchis in the Hecyra^ above, pp. 88. 
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^/AmaPHILA. Antiphila, the supposed daughter of a poor and not alto- 
gether respectable Corinthian woman, but later recognized as Chremes' 
daughter (614 ff.)> ^^^ tdl but married to Clinia when his father compelled 
him to abandon her (97 ff.)* When he returns from Asia, he discovers 
through Dromo and Sjnrus that, contrary to the circumstantial evidence, 
Antiphila, in his absence, has lived in poverty, modestly and virtuously, 
and throughout the three months of longing she has kept pure and tender 
her love for him, so that when she learns of his return she weeps tears of 
joy (506), and when she comes face to face with him, she faints (430 ff.)* 
Like Phanium in the Phormio, Antiphila is described by disinterested 
persons: Clitipho (226), Syrus (264 ff.) and Bacchis (381 ff.)> whereby 
her respectability and tenderness are unimpeachably attested. 

Antiphila is the Latin of the Greek 'Apruplkrif a good Attic name, 
appearing elsewhere as well,'* composed of d^rl, "opposite, in return,"^ 
and ^iy, which may have both an active and a passive meaning, "loving" 
or ''loved." The name in I.G. 2, 836, 68 may be of a rnrgo or nuUrona or 
possibly of a merdrix;^ at least in comedy it is the name of both virgines 
and merdrices,^ to either of whom it may be considered suitable, although 
not, certainly, to a meretrix mala^ as she has been described above, for 
the name Antiphila is etymologically indicative of the girl who requites 
her lover's love, or, less likely, whose love is requited. 

The appropriateness of this name to the character in the Heauion 
is not difficult to discover: while Clinia is gloomingly forboding faithless- 
ness in his Antiphila, finding abundant evidence to convince him, she 
remains as unassuming, as tender, as loving as ever. She fully returns his 
vehement and over-mastering love; he fully returns her steadfast and 
patient love. The name is exactly descriptive and significant of her whole 
rdle and character as it is delineated in the play. 
I SosTSATA. It has been argued that there is in the figure of Sostrata 

\ an example of the talkativeness and quarrelsomeness of which many hus- 

bands in the New Comedy complain.^ Such a statement is by no means 

** I.G, 7, 782 .4184(Boeotia), of uncertain station. 'Arrl^iKos was extremely common 
in all parts of Greece, as a glance at any index of the Corpus or the Sammlung will dis- 
close. 

^ Koenig's explanation: "Airf — far Entgelt," is improbable (p. 10). 

^ As Gatzert conjectures, but his evidence, ^^quod una cum Theodote et Pytkiade appd- 
latur" is by no means conclusive, for the fonner name is in Pros. AU. 6767-70 and the latter, 
12356, and other names mentioned beside Antiphila are in Pros, AU. 9i& Diphile, 4455-57, 
Hedyto, 6398, and Nikagora, 10671. 

' Probably the name of the meretrix in the first edition of Plant. Cist, (see Ritschly 
Opusc. 2, 484) ; the name of a meretrix in Turpilius, Pkilopator,fr, 7, R. p. 126. 

« Wagner, Haul. p. 15, dted and refuted by Siess, W. St. 28 (1906), 259. Cf. 
Legrand, Daos, p. 153, who observes that neither Sostrata in the Hec. nor in the Heaui. 
deserves the complaints and accusations of her husband. 
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warranted by the character and behavior of Sostrata in the HeaiUan. She 
is gentle and not at all quarrelsome in her conversation with Chremes 
regarding the recognition of their daughter; in fact she pleads for forgive- 
ness (631 f.| 644 ff.)} and expresses a happy surprise that Chremes is now 
conciliatory (664 f.). Later on, to be sure, moved by affection and solici- 
tude for her son, and stirred deeply by the threat to disinherit him, she is 
somewhat more fearless and outspoken to her husband (1003 S.). Sup- 
ported by MenedemuSy she successfully intercedes for Cliniay and, like all 
mothers (according to Laches, Hec. 240 f.)i she has a suitable match ready 
for her son, but accepts one of his choosing, if only he marry (1060, 1067).^ 

Sostrata is a name of good omen^ and as such appropriate to a respect- 
able Athenian nuitron. As the name of Sostrata in the Addpkoe suggests 
that her rftle is that of the savior of her household,^ and that of Sostrata in 
the Hecyra suggests her efforts to prevent the dissolution of the marriage of 
her son,^ in like manner it is conceivable that in the HeauUm Sostrata 
bears a name which, in addition to its general significance, may allude to 
her act of saving the life of her daughter (653), and later of effecting, with 
Menedemus' help, a compromise between Chremes and Clinia (1003 
ff.y 1045 ff.)* It is noteworthy that the three Sostratas in Terence's 
comedies play rdles that have something to do with the act of saving or 
preserving. The natural deduction, that the name was chosen by the poet 
with this significance in mind, would seem to be valid. 

Canthajka. In the scene-heading at verse 614 the Bembinus gives 
CatUhara anus; since the name is not found in the text, it is without 
authority, and, like Bacchis in the AddphoBf''^ is doubtless to be ascribed to 
some copyist who substituted for the rdle ntOrix (in other MSS.) the ar- 
bitrary name Canthara, supplied from similar rdles in the Addphoe and 
the Andria. 

PmtYGiA. This is the name of Bacchis' maid. Her entire rdle consists 
of answering two questions put to her by her mistress, and of starting off 
on a feigned errand (730 ff.). She is nothing more than a menial. 

Phrygia is an ethnic slave-name, also used by Terence as the name of 
Syrus' wife in the Addpkoe J** While the origin of Dionysus remains in 
doubt, it is at least conceded that the cult is in many phases connected 

^ Ribbeck's charactezization of Sostrata as "eine verst&ndige Frau, der das Heis 
auf dem rechten Fleck sitst" {Rdm.Dickt* 1, 141) is therefore correct, as Siess likewise 
concludes (IF. Si. 28 (1906), 260). 

' See above, p. 58. 

* See above, p. 84. 

^ See above, p. 53; and n. 2, cf. p. 58, n. 85. 

^ See above, pp. 63 L 
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with the Phrygians/* so that it is not beyond reason to suppose that the 
typical slave-name Phrygia, appearing in company with Bacchis, would 
readily suggest the orgiastic elements in the worship of the wine-god, which 
were naturally associated with the life and business of the courtesans; in 
short, Bacchis, the bacchante, and her Phrygian hand-maid, make a signifi- 
cant combination.*^ The name is also, of course, appropriate to Phrygia 
in the rdle of a menial, as it was to her namesake in the Addphoe. 

Phania. Phania is one of Chremes' nuiny neighbors, who has been 
invited to celebrate the Dionysia at his house (169). The name indicates 
that he is a respectable, well-to-do Athenian citizen.^ 

Snnis and Csito. These are the names of two neighbors of Chremes. 
They have had a boundary dispute, and have chosen Chremes as arbitra- 
tor (498 ff.)- 

Simus is the Greek Si/iof , a personal name derived directly from a^iit, 
'*snubnosed."** While the name is exceedingly common historically,^ this 
instance in Terence seems to be without parallel in extant comedy. The 
significance is obvious: he is a rather common, plain citizen, with no pre- 
tension to fashion or aristocracy. 

Crito, however, although he nuiy likewise be in moderate circumstances, 
is doubtless a more dignified and distinguished gentleman.^ In fact, the 
two names are no more than the designations of two typical Athenian 
citizens. 

Philtesa. The conjecture nuiy be advanced on the strength of the 
two passages in which Philtera figures, that she was a Corinthian woman 
who had come to Athens on account of poverty, and, like the Andrian 
woman, after trying to nuike a decent living, was led into the life of an 
hetaira, and, growing old, readily accepted Sostrata's child which she reared 
to care for her in her old age. As Clinia claims (233 f.), she was a maUr 
mala, who had a taste for nothing but money, evidence, possibly, that she 

^ See Prellei^Robert, Gr. Myth. p. 660; Voigt hi Roscher, 1, 1030, 1035 f.; Famell 
CuUs of the Gr. States, 5, S5 ff.; and Gladys Davis, The Asiatic Dumysos, esp. pp. 144, 
163, 257 ff. (her general conclusions rejected by C. H. Moore, C. W, 9 (1915/6), 175 ft., and 
Granger, C.IL 31 (1917), 136 ff., but thereby her contribution to the present question 
is not nullified), Cf. Nonnus, Dionys. 11, 117: ^fwyUno . . . Aumbcov, 

- Cf. Aristoph. Wasps, 433: & M(5a koX «/»6|. Cf. the chapter on "ZwOlingspaare" 
in Eitiem, Gr. Rd, 3, 144 ff. 

*^ Cf. Phania in the Andria (above, p. 79), and in the Hecyra (above, p. 92). 

■ Cf. Simulus in the Adelphoe (above, p. 62), Simo in the Andria, (above, p. 65) 
and Simalio in the Eunuchus (below, p. 120). 

•» Particularly in /. G. 2, 5>, 9«, 12», 12». Cf. Pros. AU. 12669-79; Sundwall, p. 151; 
Pape-Benseler, s.9.; I.G. 1, 59 (410/9 b. c); 9, S70 (6th cent b. c). 

M Cf. Crito in the Phormio (above, pp. 38 f.) and in the Andria (above, p. 76). 
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was a kind of hna. It seems, however, that her ward was true to a single 
lover, and preferred to live in poverty rather than prove unfaithful to him, 
(285 ff.). 

The name ^tKrkpa is equivalent to the feminine of one of the four forms 
of the comparative degree of ^£Xos, namely ^r^pot, by haplology for 
^^T&rtpos, which is formed by adding the regular suffix -rtfio- to the stem of 
fptXr6t, the perfect participle of the verb ^iXki>." It is a rare name histori- 
cally'* and in comedy is found only here. 

As Gatzert has observed (p. 45), the name ^tXrhpa is more suitable to a 
mereirix than a serva anus, but the same names could be used for both. In 
accordance with the conjecture that Philtera had been a mereirix and then 
a lena^ it is obvious that she bears an appropriate pet-name. 

Phanocsates. Phanocrates is one of Chremes' friends, whose daughter 
is selected by Sostrata as a suitable wife for Clitipho (1061). It may be 
assumed thereby that he is a respectable and well-to-do citizen who can 
furnish a good dowry, and desirable family connections. 

The Greek personal name ^ayoicpdrns is composed of ^ro-, a form of the 
root ^oF, "shine,"*^ and icpdn^s, a masculine -a-stem of the first declension,** 
from xpdros, "strength." The meaning is: "having conspicuous strength," 
suggestive of a well-known and influential citizen.** In the present in- 
instance, it is hardly more than a name, and its significance is of a general 
nature only, referring to a man with whom Chremes' family desires a con- 
nection by marriage, doubtless on account of his conspicuous wealth and 
influence. 

Aachonides. When Clitipho refuses to take to wife the daughter of 
Phanocrates, he suggests as his own choice the daughter of another neigh- 
bor of Chremes, Archonides, who proves to be quite acceptable to Sostrata. 

" Hoffmann, PkUoU 60 (1901), 17 ff.; cf. Boisacq, s.v. ^l>ot. 

*• /.G.2, 1386, 1411, «iXr«pa, priestess of Athene Polias, mid. 2nd cent Itb onlikdy 
that this is an abbreviated form of ^CKorripa, (l,G. 2, 1385, early 1st cent.) meiri causae 
for the latter inscription is in prose. Kirchner, therefore, (followed by Wilhelm Betlr. 
f. gr, Inschr, p. 81) correctly distinguishes between these two priestesses (Pros. At . 
14786). An unknown ^tXrkpa appears in T.G. 2, 4266. ^CkTtpos occurs in a much earlier 
inscription: I.G, 7, 1888 d, 9, 424 b. c. (Boeotia), possibly of a slave. 

*'' An enlargement of the Indo-European root *bha or *bhe; see the discussion of 
Antipho, above, pp. 30f. Cf.such words as ^olxw (^^hnw), ^a9tp6t, Htpii^apot and Arw^tt 
VaniCek, p. 573, Fick-Bechtel, p. 273, and Bechtel, Hist. Pers. p. 438. 

** Cf. under the name Aeschinus in the Addphoe, p. 53, n. 49. 

••See Pros. Att. 14059-60; CoUits-Bechtel, 3,5313, 201 (Eretria, early 3rd cent); 
I.G. 12^ 10, 2; 55, 2; 68, 6 (Arcesine, 4th cent). 
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Archonides is the Greek 'Apx^i^I^,*^ a patron3miic of "kpx^f & short 
name of 'ApxcMcX^, ^AflxovUaj et o/.,*^ signifying ''the son of the leader/' 
a name appropriate to an Athenian whose father, perhaps, has been an 
arcfaon and who assuredly belongs to a distinguished family,** and his 
daughter, therefore, is a desirable match for Clitipho.** 

^Pras. AU. 2574-6 ("Apxw, 2568-73); Pape-Benseler, s.v.; LG. 2», 33 b, 15; I.G. 
W, 845, 37 (Rhodes); 12«, 812 (Eretiia). 

^ Fick-Bechtel, p. 73; Bechtel, Hist. Pers. p. 84. Compare Callideinides (ff«c.), 
above, pp. 91 f. 

* Patronymics were considered more fashionable and aristocratic than shorter 
names; d . Peppier, Com, Term. pp. 47 f . 



Vn, EUNUCHUS 

Phaedua. The character of Phaedria has been discussed in greater or 

less detail by Bertin (pp. 34 f ., cited by Fabia), Ribbeck (Rifm. DicU.^ 1, 

144 {.), Fabia {Eun. pp. 21 f.), Siess {WSt. 29 (1907), 85 f.) and Legrand 

(Daos, pp. 196 f ., 315 f .)• Phaedria is the distraught lover (Henry, p. 

73). Time was when no one was so sensible, so sober, so steady as he 

(226 f .),^ but now he has lost his senses and his will power so that his own 

slave hardly knows him — small wonder Parmeno asks: Quid hoc morbisif 

Under the stress of this affliction Phaedria becomes sentimental, prodigal 

and irresolute. Provoked at Thais for excluding him, he nevertheless is 

unable to manifest indignation and to cast her off; without even one 

dry tear (67 f .), he is subdued and mollified into granting her every wish 

and craving a love equal to his own (191 ff.). He promises to leave her for 

two days, but, despite his resolve and effort, he cannot be out of her sight 

for more than a few hours at the most (629 ff.). It is noteworthy that 

Phaedria never gives up hope of having Thais to himself; he tries to keep 

her with the effort of one who is by no means despondent; nor does he 

share Parmeno's pessimism regarding his own irresolution (217 f., 221), 

and although he admits his slave's arraignment of Thais (70 ff.), yet even 

then he cheerfully goes to his ruin, prudens sciens, uiuos tUdensque (72 f.). 

It is not surprising that a lover so grievously smitten is jealous and susfu- 

dous to the point of brutality; he sarcastically accuses her of trickery 

(152 ff.), and taunts her with her former affection for him (89 f .), but is more 

than glad to find his suspicion baseless (507). His unusually easy-going 

and credulous optinusm must be considered responsible for his acceptance, 

at the last, of Thraso as a rival and partner in Thais' affections.' 

The etymological meaning and ^gnificance of Phaedria have been dis- 
cussed in connection with the character by that name in the Phormio 
(above, pp. 32 f.). To arrive at the significance of the name of Phaedria 
in the Eunuckus, it must be borne in mind that, while formerly no one was 
less foolish or more serious and self-controlled, he now is ^oiipis,* luxuriiH 
svSf lasciuus* and ineptus. The name, therefore, is appropriate to the 
character and behavior of Phaedria during the action of the play. 

> Concerning this type, see Roth, pp. 16 ff. 

* One may be inclined to believe, with Legrand {Daos, p. 188), that, after all, 
Phaedria'g love is primarily sensuaL 

* patip^ is a natural antonym of seuerus (227), as is also lusmicsus (cf. Quint. 
/Ml. Or. 11, 3, 74). Seuems Is composed of *se "without" and ^uiro-^ idated to old 
Slavic fdarr, "friendly, agreeable" (cf. Walde, s.v.). 

« imfUu: kueiuus, SchoL Eun, 227 (Schlee, p. 98). 

106 
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Since it is known from an imitatiQn of a part of the first scene of Men- 
ander's Eunuckos by Persius in his fifth satire (161£F.)f and from the 
arliolia thereon, that the original of Phaedria was named Chairestratos, the 
question immediately arises as to the reason for this change. A few sum- 
maiy explanations are recorded. Koenighoff states, without proof, that 
Terence assigned to the perscmae names which were more appropriate to 
them than the names employed by Menander (p. 14). By way of refu- 
tation, Nendni concludes his discussion of the names Chaerestratus, Chry- 
sisy Mido and Chremes with the assertion that the contrary is true (pp. 
152 f .)• He suggests that in the original there took place a quarrel over 
money between Chrysis, who is ^^nimis auri avida" or perhaps "nimis 
sutmpiuosa** fp. 82, n. 1), and Chaerestratus, who is by nature somewhat 
contentious (''&Td tcS orparQ xaip€ip" p. 83, n. 1).' But assuredly Phaedria 
in Terence's Eunuchus is not a contentious or bellicose young gentleman, 
comparable with Strattulax in Plautus' Tructdenlus; in fact Fabia rightly 
observes that the name Chairestratos is etymologically unsuited to the 
feeble, pliant, irresolute young lover (p. 49). Ribbeck's suggestion, that 
the change of names is partly due to the exigences of the verse (ROm. 
Dickt.^^ 1, 146), is unconvincing, at least for Chairestratos, since that 
name will fit into any verse form used by Terence, and, that long names 
were not particularly avoided, is clear from the employment of Nausi- 
strata, Menedemus, Antiphila, and Glycerium for dratnaiis persanae. 
Another consideration which may have influenced Terence is the fact that 
he was using, with decided appropriateness, the name Chaerea for the 
jrounger of the two brothers, and a name as similar as Chaerestratus must 
have seemed unsuitable to a character in every respect unlike Chaerea, 
and in sharp contrast with its etymological sigm'fication. 

It seems certain, therefore, that with good reason Terence rejected 
the inappropriate name Chaerestratus, and chose the more suitable one, 
Phaedria, for the figure of the distracted, but cheerful lover in the Eunu^ 
elms. 

PAUfENO. Although Parmeno is the confidential slave of the young 
lovers, he is not the intriguer but the "psychologist and moralist" of the 
play.* He understands the inner workings of the love-stricken mind of 
Phaedria, and knows the ways of courtesans. With this worldly wbdom 
he counsels and domineers over Phaedria. When the latter does the 
expected thing, namely, yields to Thais, Parmeno, ever the faithful slave, 
is ready to do his commands. He pessimistically assures his master that 
he will not be able to stay away from his lady-love even for one night, 
which of course proves to be the case. As for parasites, they are thorns 

* Siess justly questions this supposition (W. St. 29 (1907), 89); similaziy Oudegeest, 
pp. 17 f. 

• Fabia, Enn. p. 24; cf. Siess, W. Sk 29 (1907), 86. 
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in his flesh; perhaps as Eitrem has suggested, Parmeno retains the charac- 
teristic of the old slave (Daos?) in Menander's Kolax^ namdy, his aversioza 
to parasites^ After jokingly suggesting to Chaerea that he masquerade 
in the eunuch's clothes, he is frightened when the idea is straightway takezi 
up by that impetuous young man, and it is only under absolute orders 
that he agrees to help carry out the scheme (389 f .)• He does not deserve, 
however, the credit which Chaerea in his joyous effusion gives him for the 
lucky outcome of the plan (1034 f.). In comparison with Clitipho and 
Syrus, the rdles of master and slave are reversed. Not only is Parmeno 
no match for Chaerea, but* not even for Thais' maid P3rthias, who plays a 
good joke on him and frightens him into doing an extraordinary and unpre- 
cedented thing, namely, entrusting the solution of the plot to the father 
of the young men, and instead of cheating the old man to help the young 
lovers, as a Davos or a Syrus would do, he betrays them to Uie mercy <rf 
their father. 

Ribbeck {Rlhn. DiclU.\ 1, 145), Fabia (Eun. pp. 24 ff.), Siess {W. St. 29 
(1907), 86 f.), Legrand (Daos, pp. 230 f.), Henry (p. 83) and Schild (pp. 
72 f .) agree that Parmeno is an unusual slave, differing in many respects 
from the typical servi comici, particularly in his lack of presence of mind, 
his inability at intriguing, and the timidity which culminates in his confes- 
sion to the old man. 

The etymological meaning of the name Parmeno is twice made the 
occasion for word-play. Gnatho greets Parmeno and asks Quid agUurt 
Staiuf, replies Parmeno (271). Later Gnatho reenters and asks Parmeno if 
he is still standing: EUamne tu kic stas, Parmeno? eho num nam hie relictu^s 
cusios, etc. (286).* It has abeady been observed that Parmeno is a name 
typical of faithful slaves, appropriate to those who are too dull or timid 
or lazy to intrigue successfully for their young nuisters.* Such a name, 
then, is eminently suited to the character and r61e of the slave in the Eunu^ 
chus. 

But the name of this slave in Menander's Eunuchos was Daos.^® It is 
at once obvious that that name, as employed elsewhere by Terence,^ 
would be far from appropriate to the character and r61e of the slave in 
the Eunuchus,^ With very good reason, then, Terence made this change 
in his original. 

' Eitrem, Ohs. on the Colax of Men, and the Eun. of Ter» p. 25; cf. van Leeuwen, 
Men.* pp. 146; 150. 

* Cf . the similar word-play in the Addpkoe 168 f. 

* Cf . Parmeno in the Adelphoe, pp. 53 ff. and in the Hecyra, pp. 81 f . 
^* Persius, Sat, 5, 161 ff., and schoL 

" Cf. Davos in the Phormio pp. 24 ff. and in the Andna, pp. 67 f. 
^ Cf . in particular Fabia, Eun. p. 26. 
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Thais. Thais is an exceptional courtesan. Menander did not, however, 
go to such extremes as Apollodorus in portrasring an exemplary tneretrix 
bonaJ^ Like Bacchis she is eager to prove herself better than the type; but it 
is chiefly, as she herself insists, with the purpose of obtaining friends and 
protectors in Athens that she seeks to hold the regard of Phaedria, a mem- 
ber of a good family, and endeavors to restore Pamphila to her relatives, 
although, to be sure, she is capable of sisterly affection for the latter, and 
a hetaira's Ipve for the former. She had moved to Athens from Rhodes, 
and had Uved with an Athenian gentleman who had left her hb property 
(119 f.). She grants Parmeno's objection that she was not content with 
one lover, nor did he alone enrich her f 121 ff.). Throughout the action of 
the play she exhibits a strong character: she has energy, foresight and 
tact.^ She knows how to manage Phaedria and use him for her own inter- 
ests, and yet retain his love and obedience. Her relations with the Captain 
are typical, but might seem inconsistent with the rest of her behavior in the 
play unless one considered that the mere fact that Thraso is a miles gloriasus 
IS a sufficient justification, since an audience always expected that type, 
as the lenOf to be the dupe, and hence all is fair against him, and further- 
more, that she is actuated by an honorable, even if self-interested motive, 
namely, to restore the girl to her relatives (149, 202, 871). As Chremes 
himself recognizes, she is very artful and coy in seeking his acquaintance, 
and her whole management of the plan to restore Pamphila to her brother 
is diplomatically carried out. In her relation with Chaerea, unlike P3rthia8 
who would like to fly at the monster's hair, Thais is tactful, and so deli- 
catdiy, but unequivocally, upbraids him that his only course is to ask for 
Pamphila in marriage (888) . In the end Thais is successful : Chremes prom- 
ises the reward which she has deserved (749), she finds favor with Phae- 
dria's father and is put under hb protection and patronage (1039 f .), and 
IS enthusiastically praised by Chaerea (1051). 

Thais is a Greek name GcUs, derived from Ma, ''sight,"^ with the femi- 
nine sufiSz -ISf -(£of ;" the meaning as given by Koenig (p. 23) is: "venusta 

" Le^prand, DacSf pp. 115 f.; d. Bacchis in the Hecyra, above, pp. 88 1 

^ Compare the excellent character-sketches by Fabia, Eun. pp. 27 ff., and Siess, 
W. Si. 29 (1907), 88 f. 

^$ia<*$afa, Dor. $Sm (Kaibel, C,G.P. 1, 200); hence Bolt Oaf SUs, root ^$af, 
^dkaUf Kretschmer, K,Z. 31 (1898), 289, n. 2, and Boisacq, s.9. Bka. Ooli cannot be, there- 
fore, a short form of the full names derived from QtAt as given by Fick-Bechtel, p. 144, 
nor is it probably the feminine of Bos if that name is rightly placed under 0«- ($€6s); 
perhaps ^OMs: ^$tSis: $S,s (cf. Koenig, p. 23), or ^Oaku: ^Qadit: Oat. On the contrary, 
Odb is a correct abbreviation of fuU names from Otir, also given by Fick-Bechtel, and 
by Bechtel, AU. Pr. p. 17, and Hisi. Pers. p. 207, who, however, does not mention 
Oalt. The fandful derivation from ro^, "peacock" (Schmieder, p. 83, Rossius, 1, 112) 
is scarcdy worthy of mention; d. Koenig, p. 23. 

** See under the name Chrysb (And.), above, p. 77. 
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specie devinciens,'* Ever since Menander's Thais, who was regarded as 
the perfect embodiment of the hetaira-type/' the name has been typical of 
courtesans^* and consequently significant of this type so that in many 
instances it is more suggestive than names of specific denotation, descrip- 
tive of some peculiarity of character or behavior. Chrysis, for example, 
which is the name of the courtesan in Menander's Eunuchos, has no special 
significance except in a general way,^* and in that is less suggestive than 
Thais, and, besides, it is an equivocal name, that is, it does not indicate that 
Uie bearer is necessarily a courtesan,*^ whereas Thais stamps one indelibly 
as a perfect example of the type. Terence, then, seems to have had an 
adequate reason for changing the courtesan's name in the Eunuckus from 
Chrysis to Thais. 

Gnatho. Gnatho poses as the founder of a new school of parasites. 
In a famous passage in the Eunuckus^ he describes his methods and lays 
down the rules of his art, the key-note of which is omnia adsentari (253), 
and in a subsequent passage these principles are exhibited in practice in 
his scene with the vain-glorious Captain.*^ Like the typical parasite, his 
greeting to Thais is: Eamus igUur ad cenam. Quid stasf (459), but his 
chief characteristic and claim to greatness is a shameless and unlimited 
talent for flattering his patron, who is such a fool that no subtle flattery 
is needed, and Gnatho often cannot contain his scorn and ridicule (409 f., 
422, 497). He does not lack intelligence; in fact he is a clever and re- 
sourceful rascal^ who has chosen an easy and profitable profession, but 
for all his haughtiness and craftiness he holds a humiliating position, 

1' Men./f. 217, K. 3, 61; cf. Legiand, Daos^ pp. 100 ff. It is exceedingly doubtful 
whether Thais the famous Athenian hetaira, mistress of Alexander and concubine of 
Ptolemy Soter, was ever the mistress of Menander as Fabia supposes (p. 48); it is more 
likdy that the poet took nothing but the mere name; compare Breitenbach, pp. 139 f., 
and Gatzert, p. 33. 

>* See Meineke, Men. ei, PkU. ReU. pp. 73 £F.; Kock, 3, 61; Sondag, p. 47; Bretten- 
bach, loc. cU.; Terzaghi, p. 145; Gatzert, p. 33; Mras, pp. 327 f. Cf. Saint Tliaia, who 
had been a courtesan of Alexandria (4th cent), and the heitune of Anatde France's novel, 
Thais^ and Massanet's opera, Thais. 

>* Nendni's contention that Chryds is appropriate to the coortesan who u greedy 
for money is rightly rejected by Oudegeest, because she is not thus characterised in the 
pUy (p. 18). 

** Xpivit and Zfwlo9 are names of Athenian ddsens. Pros. AU. 15583, 15578, 
Sundwall, p. 172, but Bolt is the name of slaves or freedwomen: I.G. 3, 2707 (cf. Mras, 
loc. cU.); I.G. 12S 910 (cf. Martha, B.C.E. 2 (1878), 620); Coltits-Bechtel, 3, 3401, c, 8 
(cf. Foucart dted by Martha, B.C.H. 3 (1879), 79); I.G. 12*, 991 (Tenos). 

«Cf. Cic. DeAmie. 26, 98: Nee parasUarum in comoediis odsenUtHo nobis fauia 
Merelnr, nisi essenl miiiies gforiasi; Ribbeck, Kolas, p. 21; Giese, pp. 3 f., 17; Leo, PL 
Porseh.*p 115, n. 3. 

" He merits Parmeno*s righteous indignation: 419, 431, 460. Cf. the idioma of 
Erasmus: ^'asseniator d cattidu^' (Ellius, p. 92). 
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subject to insults even from slaves, as, e.g., from Parmeno (489 ff.)- Al- 
though he has no affection for his patron, but rather disgust and contempt 
(782, 1079 f., 1087), in the last scene he acts as Thraso's ambassador to 
negotiate peace, for his own advantage, to be sure, but, at that, to please 
both parties;" in short, Gnatho is not a mere sponger or diner-out who earns 
his board by entertainment or flattery alone, but he also performs nuiterial 
services for his patrons.** 

TiMav is a nickname, derived from yp6BoSf "jaw," peculiarly appro- 
priate to the typical parasite, olfdh &XXo &p fj yvhBon.^ This name and its 
cognates were widely and frequently employed by the Greeks for men and 
women of all stations,* although in comedy it is probable that TviiBotw was 
restricted to parasites,^ TviiBaufa to hetairai,** owing to their etymological 
significance. In a fragment of Menander's Kolax^ the word TviiBcDv appears, 
evidently the name of a parasite, but certainly not the original of Terence's 
Gnatho, who is known, on the authority of Athenaeus and Plutarch, to be 
ZrooiiBlas.^ It may be, as suggested by Wilamowitz, that Gnathon is the 
dependent of the young nuin Pheidias.*^ 

The name SrpoU^los seems to have been considered appropriate to 
parasites, but its exact significance is uncertain. There are at least six 
possibilities: its derivation from arpov06t, ''sparrow, ostrich," may refer 
to 1) large size, 2) small size, 3) miserable outward appearance, 4) weak- 
ness of character, 5) lasciviousness, 6) talkativeness.*^ In contrast to this 
equivocal and ambiguous name is TpMav, which obviously and readily 

" Cf . Arist. Bik. Nic. 4, 6. 

** Cf . another type of parasite, Phormio, above, p. 34. 

* Longus, Daphnis and Chhe, 4, 11. Cf. ywSBoo MXm, Eur. /r. 282, 5, N.; Piut. 
Quaest. canv. 1, 6, 2; Schol. A on 228: Ergo qui parcU mandendo^ id est parasUus^ meriio 
Moeaiur Gnato {sic) quod vulgo dicimus manduco (Umpfenbach, Herm. 2 (1867), 347). 

" Pros. AU. 3043-52 (all of 4th cent.); Pape-Benseler, i.w.; Bechtel, Spiiiin. p. 29; 
Wendd, p. 38; Bechtel, AtL Pr. p. 40; Sondag, p. 28; Gatzert, p. 56; Bechtel, Hist. 
Pers. p. 481; I.G.A. 372, 63 (FirAflwr); 375 (rrA^wa); LG. 2, 986, H, 29; 4», 1054 g, 
A, 31 (Twddiat); LG. 2, 836, 18; 2012 (rrAtfwr); LG. 2, 751 B,b, 19; 836, 61. 108 {TwiBai^ 
m); Bechtel, K.Z. 45 (1912/13), 153; Paton-Hicks, Cm, 9, 17; LG. 12* (index); Hippo- 
ciates, 2, 666, Littrt. 

" Gnato in Ludlius, 843, 845 (fr. inc. 82, p. 152 R.) is doubtless taken from the para- 
site in the Eunuckus. 

** Gnathaina in Phidipiudes is both a hetaira and a glutton,/f. 5, K. 3, 302. 

» Athen. 10, 434 c; 11,477 f.; Plut Mor. 57 a; Men. Kolas, fr. 293, K. 3, 83; /r. 
2, KSrte*, p. 122; fr. 2, van Leeuwen*, pp. 152 f. 

» GrenfeU and Hunt, Oxyrh. Pap. 1237 (10, 93). This suggestion is indeed likely 
since the figure of the «dXa{ would be emphasized by comparison with another but less 
competent example of the type acting as a foiL Cf. van Leeuwen, Mou.* on Adui, 
67, p. 245 and Allinson, Menander, 1922, ad loc. 

*> Cf. Bechtel, SpitMn. pp. 8, 17, 63, and Sondag, p. 31. 
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suggests the man with big jaws, a gourmandizer such as the typical parasUus 
edaXf and also a big-mouthed flatterer^ such as the parasUus cdax {Etm. 
30). Gnatho, then, is the man with the big jaws that serve him weU, 
whether it be for flattering the Captain,^ or for gourmandizing his food. 
Fabia suggests, with some plausibility, that Gnatho was chosen by Terence 
with a view to the humorous analogy : Plaio: Gnalho^Plaionici: Gnaihim' 
ici (p. 49).** It seems, therefore, to have been with good reason that 
Terence changed the name of the parasite in the Eunuckus from the 
ambiguous, unsuggestive and rarer** Struthias to the decidedly significant 
Gnatho. 

Chae&ea. \^thout doubt Chaerea is the most interesting character 
in the Eunuckus^ perhaps in all of Terence's comedies.** He is the young 
brother of Phaedria, an ephebos, who is in the pubUc service at the Pirae- 
eus (290).*^ He is significantly characterized by Parmeno as a wild young 
fellow who, if he falls in love, will make his brother's love-affair look Uke 
child's-play (297 ff.). He comes upon the stage in a passionate frenzy, 
looking for a pretty girl he has seen, loved and followed. He has lost his 
heart but not his head, and with dashing energy and determination he 
demands Parmeno's aid in securing the girl. An amusing side-Ught on his 
character is his precocious knowledge and judgment of beauty (295 ff., 
312 ff., 566), and his interest in Thab and regret that he has never known 
her; he is, however, put at ease by Parmeno, who assures him that his newly 
found beauty surpasses Thais as well as all others. Chaerea readily seizes 
upon the slave's humorous suggestion to masquerade as the eunuch whom 
Phaedria has promised to Thais, and with uncompromising determination, 
he overmasters Parmeno and elicits his aid, promising, however, to shoulder 
the entire responsibility. With remarkable coolness and self-command, in 
sharp contrast to Phaedria in the presence of his lady-love, Chaerea carries 
the plot through. After this he comes upon the stage in ecstasy, and with 
great eagerness he relates the adventure to his friend Antipho. When the 
party is mentioned by the latter, Chaerea proves to have been as energetic 

" In view of the Latin i^osses, bmccosns: yviBm^ hucca: y96$os, bucco: f onm/Mf, 
buccans: garriem {C.G.L, 6, 154 f ., index), it is not improbable that to the Romans the 
name Gnatho would be suggestive of a mouthy, gamilous fellow, and thereby fdt to 
be suitable to the voluble adulator. 

• The name ZrpovBtas would not suggest this side, the most stressed, of the para- 
site's character. 

•• Compare Klots, B.ph.W. 40 (1920), 608. 

" See Pros, AU. 13026 (2r/w60bv, 5th cent.); Pape-Benseler, i.?.; Bechtel, he. eii.; 
Gatsert, p. 56; I.GJi. 372, 355. 

■ This is approximately the judgment of Ribbeck, Rdm. Dichi\ 1, 144; Fabia, p. 
16; Siess, W. St. 29 (1907), 83; and Henry, p. 73. 

^ His age, 16, is an anachronism on the part of Terence for vtpCwXot were at least 
18; cf. Nendni, pp. 89 f.; Fabia, pp. 13 f.; Oudegeest, p. 35; and Siess, p. 83, n. 1. 
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about it as about his love-affair, and had already made the plans (608). It 
is with bold assurance** that later he meets Thais and Pythias, and, after 
first defending his conduct on the ground that he believed Pamphila to be 
a fellow-servant, and that his motive was love, not insult, he begs Thais' 
forgiveness and friendship, and, accepting the responsibility, promises to 
marry Pamphila (888). When she is recognized as a free-bom Athenian, he 
is enraptured, and from overflowing joy and natural goodness of heart, he 
praises everybody, especially Parmeno, and rejoices that his brother is also 
happy and fortunate (1031 ff., 1044 ff., 1051). Finally in the scene with 
Gnatho, it is Chaerea who takes the initiative and persuades Phaedria to 
strike the bargain with the Captain (1068, 1081 ff.). On the whole, Chae- 
rea's chief characteristic is his dashing, tenacious energy, coupled as it is 
with cool self-assurance and presence of mind. 

Chaerea is a Greek personal name, Xeu/>4as, formed from the stem of the 
verb xa^> ^'rejoice,"** with the character-suffix -4as which also appears 
in the name Demea (Ad. above, p. 50), signifying ''the man of rejoicing." 
Xaipkas together with its cognates was particularly common in Athens^ in 
comedy it seems to have been employed for old men as well as young.^ 

Chaerea in the Eunuchus is the man of rejoicing: after his success with 
Pamphila, he comes out of the house and bursts forth in exultation.^ When 
his Pamphila proves to be an Athenian, he is filled with joy and thanksgiving 
at his good fortune, and also at Phaedria's.^ And in the last scene, he 
gladly accepts Gnatho's bargain, including the parasite himself.^ Chae- 
rea's name, therefore, is eminently appropriate to his disposition and rdle. 

Thkaso. The figure of the braggart Captain in the Eunuchus has al* 
ready been adequately described by Ribbeck {Alazon^ pp. 39 f .), Fabia (pp. 
30 ff.), Legrand {Daos, pp. 120 ff.) and Henry (pp. 78 ff.). By way of a 
brief summary, Thraso is a typical miles gloriosus, but makes absurd pre- 
tentions to conquest and renown in the fields of personal charm, wit and 

" Note his ready wit: 902 f . 

** Cf. Charinus in the Andria, above, p. 72 and Chaerestratus above, p. 107. 

*• Xojipkas: Pros, AU. 15089-107; others to 15281. 

^ Senex: Aristoph. Wasps, 687, significant name (cf. Starkie and van Leeuwen', 
ad loc); Men. Epikleros, Herzog, Herm. 51 (1916), 315; van Leeuwen, Men^ pp. 177 ff. 
Adulescens: Men. fab. inc.; for others see Schmidt, p. 182; Gatzert, p. 26; Mras, p. 317. 
In the KanetOMomenai it is impossible at present to determine whether Chaireas is the 
old man's or the young man's friend; Gatzert thinks he is a young man, Mras calls him 
an old man; the interpretation rests upon two restorations: rl»i rS^ iratptaw (K5rte) and 
r^ ff^ ^>CK^ (Sudhaus, van Leeuwen*). 

*'gaudium, 550, 552; laeius, 555. 

^laeius, 1034; gaudiis, 1035; gaudeo, 1038; laudem, 1044; ccnlaudem, 1046; laudas, 
1053. 

^ lubenUr, 1086. 
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elegance, as well as in the field of bloody battles in strange foreign climes. 
The fact of his being a generous giver and a handsome entertainer is the 
only well-founded, credible claim which he could make, but this is signifi- 
cantly put into the mouth of his parasite (1078, 1081). Thraso is a man of 
prodigious conceit and self-complacency, and so sottish and empty-headed 
that he is mere putty in the hands of the clever exploiter, Thais, and the 
parasitical toady, Gnatho. With a pompous show of boldness and valor, 
he prepares to storm the castle, carry off Pamphila, and wreak vengeance 
upon Thais; like the discreet P3rrrhus, he takes a safe position behind the 
lines, and after a hot battle of words with the besieged, he calls off his army 
and makes plans to arbitrate. He decides to surrender to Thais after the 
style of Herakles, and finally submits to Gnatho's scheme whereby he is to 
be admired exceedingly and fleeced out of his wealth. 

The Greek name Gpdcrcop is a short form of the ntmierous full names 
derived from 9pcurfe, "bold."^ QpiLatav, as well as its cognates, was very 
common at Athens, even within the noblest families.^ This name is, by its 
natural etymology, appropriate to soldiers;^' and, like the other names of 
the miles gloriosus in comedy, it is ironically significant, indicative of the 
pretension, but not the real character of that typtJ^ In the EunuchuSf 
the name is particularly indicative of the bold front of the Captain in the 
siege of Thais' house; the special point of irony is the contrast between his 
vain show of courage and resolution, and his real weakness and cowardice. 
The name Bias, which is the original of this figure in Menander's£f«»Mc/k?5, 
is appropriate enough to the typical miles gloriosus, but it bears no special 
suggestiveness in the play since Thraso does not make a pretence of per- 
sonal might and power, but rather of bold resolution and valor, and his 
amusing precautions and eagerness to arbitrate and willingness to surrender 
enhance the irony of the signification of Thraso, but not so well that of 
Bias. Therefore it is obvious that Terence felt greater appropriateness in 
the designation Thraso than in that of his original, and accordingly made 
the change.** 

Pythias. Pythias is doubtless the head servant in Thais' establish- 
ment; to her is entrusted Pamphila, and it is she who receives Chremes. 
She is a bold, lively, little hussy, who speaks her mind to everybody, and 

« Bcchtd, Hist. Pars. p. 213. 

^Pros. AU.t 7375-95; Sundwall, p. 99. Cf. Donatus on Eun. 455: Thraso esi namen 
konestum, siciU orator pMhsophus^ est quoddam nomen ojfensum, ut miles lanarius. 

*^ Accordingly in comedy, Thraso, Thrasonides and Thrasyleon are used for the 
braggart captains. See Sondag, P- 21; Breitenbach, pp. 59 ff.; Gatzert, p. 54; Mras, p. 
312; hence the English word "thrasonicaL" 

^ Cf. Koenig, p. 8; Ussing, 4^, 224; Mendelssohn, pp. 53 ff. 

^* Fabia's suggestion (p. 49), that "Thrason a peut-^tre dH son nom au souvenir 
de Thrasonidte" (the miles gloriosus in Menander's Misoumenos), is specious, but by no 
means conclusive. 
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seems to command pretty much her own way. She cannot pardon Chaerea 
and Parmeno for the crime agamst her charge, although in reality she is not 
at fault (831), and while Chaerea is put out of her reach by Thais (only 
after a spirited exchange of words), Parmeno is made the victim of her keen 
and mischievous wit. In her scene with Phaedria she is positive and ener- 
getic, at times rather sharp-tongued and threatening, and to her mistress, 
although she seems to be somewhat apprehensive (720, 822), she stoutly 
defends hersdf and, what is more, takes the matter in hand, bids her mis- 
tress be quiet (834) and sdze Chaerea who stands by with a brazen face 
(838 f.). Yet she is charming and cajoling toward Chremes when he comes 
at Thais' invitation, but when he returns feeling the truth of the saying: 
sine Cerere ei Libera frigei Venus (732), she is too engrossed in her anxiety 
regarding Chaerea's crime to share his hilarity. Toward Pamphila she 
evinces a certain degree of affection (916), and both affection and loyalty 
toward her mistress.^ 

Pythias is a Greek personal name related to IIMiof, a by-name of 
Apollo,*^ with the feminine form -ids of the -6- suffix of general relationship.** 
As a personal name, it is reasonably common, but there is no certain evi- 
dence that it was borne by a free Athenian before the second century."* 
In comedy, maids, courtesans and courtesans' maids bear the name;H 
Horace refers to audax Pythias, seemingly as a type, and that adjective 
would well describe the woman in this play.* 

Although it is obvious that UuBUls is related in some way to IIMiof and 
rd IIMio, there are several possibilities as to the significance of the name. 
A Pythias may have been bom at the time of the festival;** or her father, or, 
if a slave, her master, may have become Pytkionikesf or the name may 
designate one who is considered the property of Pythian Apollo ;** or 
possibly it may call to mind the atUhorUy with which the Pyikia spoke, 
more authority than any other woman; or it may suggest the r|p^ct 

M This summary sketch of Pythias may be supplemented by those of Fabia, pp. 
26 f., Siess, W. SL 29 (1907), 87 £., and Heniy, pp. 90 ff. 

" 'Trauenname aus Bezeichnung von Abstxacta," Bechtel, Eisi, P^rs, p. 616. 
TMUls may be an abbreviated name from Iliiffiopdny, Bechtel, AU, Pr. p. 53. 

" nck-Bechtd, pp. 26 f.; KOhner-Blass, P, 282 £.; Brugmami-Delbrack*, 2^ 471; 
Bnigmann-Thumb, p. 240. 

■*/.G. 2, 1392^ Pros. Au 12356, 2nd or 1st cent; SundwaU, p. 147. Others are foreisnen 
or women of uncertain sUtion: I.G. 2, 754, 11; 755, 5; 836, 68; 2740; 3338; 4101. 

^ Schmidt, p. 204; Terzaghi, p. 151; Gatzert, pp. 36, 44; Mras, p. 337. Saekelsug- 
tests Uu9Uts or ^upOis in Men. Kolax, 112. (p. 45). 

« Ars poet, 237 f.; cf. Caedlius, inc. ft. p. 93, R. 

« "Kalendemame," Bechtel, AU. Pr. p. 53. 

*' Short form of nii9u»kiy, id. p. 53. Cf. Lamberts, 1, 37, "Kursform su VoUnamen 
welche als ersten Bestandteil den Namen dnes Gottes haben, als Sklavenamen." 

« ''Widmungsname,'' Bechtel, Att Fr. p. 5& 
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which is brought on by the festival, and thus be appropriate to hetairai/* 
or their maids. In addition to the last two explanations, it may be that 
the general notion of the athletic games and contests (rd n^ta)*^ may 
be suggestive of the vivacity and contentiousness of Pythias in the Eun~ 
uchuSf especially as indicated in her scenes with Phaedria, Chaerea and 
Parmeno. In this respect, then, the name is not inappropriate to her.*^ 

Chremes. Chremes has one of the character-rdles, and besides is 
important in the development of the plot, since through him is brought 
about the recognition. He is a young man of respectable parentage 
(748, 760), who lives in Sunium, one of the rural demes of Attica. Like the 
typical rustic, he is naive (735 ff.) and moral (747), unused to city wa3rs, 
and consequently rather clumsy and boorish, suspicious of city people, 
especially the scheming, cajoling girls (507 ff.), and for that reason is 
pretty harsh and coarse to Pythias; malain rem kinc ibis^ he says to her 
(536). But when "Venus" has been warmed up with food and wine, this 
same girl appears much lovelier to him than before (730 f.). By nature 
he is a coward, but the sort of coward which Fabia calls '^poltron," that is, 
a man who fears danger, but if he sees no way to escape will fight,** and, to 
quote Ribbeck, ''ein vorsichtiger Philister, der Ueber hinter Schloss und 
Riegel als im Handgemenge mit den Gegnern verhandelt" (Rdm. DiclU^ 1, 
145). At that, Thais has to hold him back from going after assistance, 
and has to exhort and instruct him to defend his own sister. From a safe 
vantage, Chremes loudly and boldly threatens Thraso, so that that re- 
doubtable general finally retires with his army.** 

Elsewhere in comedy, Chremes is the name of old men (above, pp. 
39 f., 75 f., 93 ff.), and has been shown to be significant of irascibility, 
pusillanimity, vacillation, hypocrisy and meddlesomeness (see above, p. 
95). Although in the Eunuchus Chremes is a young man, he is a rustic 
whose speech is inconsequens (Don. on 507), and who is vacillating, timor- 
ous, somewhat boorish and impolite. He exhibits, then, many 0£ the 
qualities which characterize the old men of that name, and of whic h t 

•• Bechtel, Att. Fr. p. 126. 

** For Ili^idf as the personification of the Pythian games, see Hdfer in Roscher, 
S.9., 3, 3370. 

** In accord with one of the six possible etymologies of Ili^ioi (see HSfer in Roscher, 
i.r., 3, 3397 ff.), the older editors of Terence explained the name Pythias as derived 
from wpdianiMi, "ob caUidiiatemf aut quod omnia percanteiuf'* (Venice ed. 1580, p. 36, 
Ellius, p. 92, Schmieder, p. 83), but this is refuted by Koenig, p. 31, and not noted by 
Bechtel. 

•I Fabia, p. 22. Cf . Guizot, Diet, Syn. s,v, poUron, p. 567. 

" One need not be disturbed over this apparent inconsistency in Chremes' behavior, 
nor try to show that his is a contamins^ted r6le, as Ihne, pp. 19 f. (refuted by Braun, pp. 
25 f.), Ladewig, Beiif, s. KrUik d Ter, pp. 8 f., Oudegeest, pp. 50 ff., and L^rand, Do^i, 
p. 351. 
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ttyjnon ci Chremes is suggestive and significant. For this reason, there- 
fore, it would seem, Terence chose this name for his adulescens rusticusf^ 

Antepho. According to Donatus, Antipho is a bene inuetUa persona^ 
cmi fUErret Chaerea^ ne unus diu hquatur, ui afud Menandrum,^ Herein 
consists his entire rdle. The dialogue is assuredly more interesting and 
dramatic than a monologue would be, and indeed Antipho is a young 
f eUo'w of cynical good humor who makes an excellent interlocutor, enliven- 
ing the conversation by an air of naive curiosity and amazement.** 

The name Antipho {kirri-¥iphi^v) probably suggested to Terence and 
his audeince ''the one who speaks in his turn," ''the answerer,"*^ and there- 
fore exactly fits the r61e. 

I>osiAS. Dorias is one of the numerous servants in the establishment 
of Thais; she seems to hold a place next in importance to Pythias. She is 
one of the cort^e which escorts Thais to the Captain's dinner party; to 
her, in particular, her mistress entrusts her jewels to be safely conveyed 
home. Dorias pla3rs a minor rdle; she is a mere foil to Pythias, only once 
voicing an opinion of her own, namely, when she advises Pythias to hold 
her silence r^arding Pamphila and the eunuch (721 ff.). She exhibits no 
marked individuality of character; she is no more than a t3rpical servant- 
maid. 

** The comment of Donatus on Eun. 507: haec persona {Chremes) apud Meftan^ 
drum adulescerUis rusiici est, b not clear, and has given rise to considerable controversy. 
The most reasonable explanation is that there is a lacuna here, and the original comment 
bad to do with the difference between Menander's treatment of the figure and Terence's 
wherein the former perhaps stressed to a greater degree the rusticity of the character; 
thus Braun, pp. 36 f., and Cartault, pp. 50 f. The fact that Chremes does not use as 
large a proportion of plebeian and vulgar words as the other young men (from Tscher- 
Jaew's index) would seem to lend some support to this explanation. Nendni's conten- 
tion that Chremes was an old man in the original (pp. 85 ff.) is specious, but based upon 
an invalid premise that Chremes is necessarily an old man's name; Cartault (loc. cit, ) and 
Oudegeest (p. 61), reject the idea on the ground that it is probable that Terence changed 
this name as well as others which are known. 

* Don. on Eun, 539, accepted by Braun, op, cU, pp. 26 ff., Nendni, pp. 93 f., Car- 
Uult, op. cit., pp. 47 f ., Ribbeck, Rdm. Dicht.^ 1, 146, Fabia, pp. 49 f., and Schanx^, 1, 
150, against Ihne, p. 15, Francken, Mnem. 4 (1876), 153, and Teuffel, Stud. u. Char.* 
p. 355, who regard the last phrase as an interpolation, and against Benfey, Ter. Com.^ 
fibers., p. 537, cited by Oudegeest, p. 65, and Kampe, p. 12, who refer the words 'nl 
apud Menandrum* to the whole sentence. Oudegeest is inclined toward the view of 
Ihne (p. 69). 

* Compare Fabia, p. 23, and Henry, pp. 75 f . 

** Compare &m«wrla>, "answer," dyrt^civoc, "antiphonal." See the discussion of 
the name in ihtPkormio, above, pp. 30 f. The explanation given by Ellius (p. 92), Schmie- 
der (p. 83) and Rossius (1, 112) that Antipho is so named **quod oMus appareat,** 
echoes the etymology of Xenophon in the Etynuflogicum Magnum: Topd r6 ^bros xoi 
f6 ^paJbta, d Ip tdu (fa^t r^otf ^au>6/Aa>os (s.v. 684, 54); this interpretation is possible, and 
in the present instance decidedly suitable to the r6le, but the explanation given above 
11 more suggestive. 
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The Greek name AcapiAs can be variously interpreted: 1) as a matro- 
n3nmc of Aoypb, a typical maid servant's name,*' which may be treated as 
a) a place-name, b) the name of the daughter of Oceanus and the wife of 
Nereus, c) an ethnikon, d) an abbreviation of the full names from dlapopf^ 
2) as an ethnikon;^® 3) as a derivative from Upv;''^ 4) as a short form of the 
full names from ^por, like AupU^ ^tapUawP Ac^pot,^ and Aup&f''^ whence, 
quoting Koenig, ^'Dorias^ serva meretriciSy non dubium est quin dano fuerii 
data" (p. 31)7* Either the first or the second meaning would also be 
appropriate to the tsrpical maid servant in the Eunuckus. 

DoRUS. Dorus is the real eunuch. Pythias describes him as a uietus^ 
uetuSf ueUrnosus senex^ colore musUiino (688 f .)• He is a pitiable wretch, 
a victim of the practical joke of Chaerea and Parmeno, for which he is in 
no way responsible, but on account of which he gets rough treatment from 
his master Phaedria. At first he timorously tdls the truth, then at the 
command of his master he retracts, and howb and pleads for mercy. The 
character-portrayal does not go beyond the typical appearance and pusilla- 
nimity of the ordinary eunuch. 

Although, like Ac^pidf , there are several possible interpretations of L&pm^ 
by far the most plausible and the one almost universally accepted, is, in 
the words of Copalle, "fk^fiifff, omen: Dorus emptus est, tU Thaidi dehir** (p. 
35),^ and this is the more significant since the main plot hinges upon this 
very gift. In accord with this interpretation is the undoubtedly correct 
classification of A&pot as an abbreviated name from the full names derived 
from sapor.'' 



M See Gatsert, p. 42, and Mras, p. 336. 

**See Pape-Benseler, s,v. (d); Pauly-'^^^ssowa, s,v. {b)\ Fick-Bechtel, pp. 104 (tf), 
450 (ft); Bechtd, AU. Ft. pp. 12 (J), 59 (a), 73 ff. {h)\ Sondag, p. 52 (a, d); LamberU, 1, 
12 (c)\ 28 {h)\ Gatzert, pp. 42, 61 f. {c)\ Mras, p. 336 (a, ft, c, d)\ Bechtel, Bist. Pen. 
p. 544 (a, 6, tf), p. 566 {f) ; EQrzd, Der Name, p. 66, n. 6 (6, c, tf). 

** Briz-Niemeyer, PlatU. Men,* p. 13; Bechtel, AU. Pr, p. 57; S:napp, C.P. 2 (1907), 
12, n. 4; Lambertz, 1. 13; Copalle, p. 34; Gatzert, pp. 42, 61; Mras, p. 336. 

fi Schmieder, p. 83; EUius, p. 92; Koenig, p. 31; Forcelllni-Perin, i.v. The explana- 
tion: "quod in beUo capta xd" is strained and exceedingly unlikely; Ao^t, Au^ufo, and 
cognates are probably derived from Indo-European ^deru (Skr. daru, Gr. Mpv, *6S^); 
wet VaniCek, p. 370, Prellwitz and Boisacq, sub Upv^ 6iapls, 

^ See above in the Phormio, p. 39. 

*• See below. 

^* The name of a goddess of bribery, Aristoph., KnighU^ 529, and of a bacchante, 
Heydemann, Satyr- und Sakchennamen, p. 28. 

^ Cf. Pape-Bensder: «A»/Ndf, Gabe." 

^ Cf. EUius, p. 92; Schmieder, p. 82; Koenig, p. 31. 

^ Fick-Bechtd, p. 106; Bechtel, Hist. Pen. p. 144: "ai afipof" {sic), a. Gatsert, p. 47. 
Less likely, though possible, tSkptn is an ethnikon, Biix-Nicmeyer, loc. ciL\ Knapp, loe. cit.; 
Lambertz, 1, 12. 
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Sanga. When the valiant Captain Thiaso is marshalling his host for 
the onslaiight against Thais, he asks for Corporal Sanga and his squad of 
thieves. Sanga comes forward, armed with a sponge wiUi which to wipe the 
wounds, for, says he, not without blood can this battle be fought (779). 
This name, which is an abbreviation of the slave-name 2aryAp«of ,^' was 
certainly chosen on account of its similarity to sanguis^ and this suggestion 
is borne out by the word-play sanguine: SangaJ^ 

SoFHXONA. To make Uie recognition certain, Pamphila's nurse is 
brou^t upon the stage and Chremes tells Pythias that the nurse has 
recognized the tokens (912). From the one word which she speaks, it may 
be gathered that she is rather slow of foot; otherwise she is just a typical 
nurse. To her the poet has given a name which was regarded as appro- 
priate to nurses, and in the Phormio where it appears it is significant of the 
character and rAle of the nurse there portrayed (above, pp. 40 f .). 

Senex. In the heading of the Bembinus, act 5, scene 5 (971), the name 
Demea appears beneath the rAle senex^ and in the later MSS., Laches ap- 
pears, but, since the name of this old man is found nowhere in the text 
and Donatus expressly states that he has no name in Terence but is called 
Simon in Menander, both these names are without authority and should 
be ascribed to copyists who probably supplied Demea from the Addphoe 
and Laches from the Hecyra.^ 

AscHiDEMiDES. Archidemides is an old man, incuruos^ iremulus, labiis 
demissis, gemens (336). As a cognatus and aequaUs of Chaerea's father, he 
hails the young fellow when he b hot on the trail of Pamphila, and bids 
him tell his father to appear in court with him on the next day. The name 
is a patronymic of 'Apx(^Mo$, which is composed of the stem of Aax^ i 
"rule," and SifMos, "people," meaning "the son of the ruler of the people,"" 
thereby having a distinctly aristocratic savor. Though comparatively rare 
itself," the parent name was exceedingly common at Athens." Archi- 
demides, therefore, is to be r^arded as a prominent, influential Athenian 
citizen. 

St&ato. This is the name of the man who was in charge of the king's 
Indian elephants, and who fell a victim to Thraso's wit (412 ff.). It is an 

** Lamberts,. 1, 15; cf. Gatzert, p. 50; Bechtd, Hist. Pers. p. 556. Sangarios is tht 
name of a slave in Menander's Heron^ and Sangario is a slave-name in Flautoa' Ttinumr 
Mfltf, 1105; on Sangarinus (Plaut. Siick.) and Sagaristio {Persa) see Schmidt, pp. 204 f. 

** The name is not expressed in the word-play as in Plant. Cist, 517, and MU* 
366; see Mendelssohn, pp. 39, 44. Cf. Schol. on 776; Sanga uocatur eo ^uod essei tan- 
guisugariuSf unde ei penictUumferebat, id est spongiam (Schlee, p. 109). 

"* Cf. the similar case of Bacchis OiJ .) above, p. 53, Dramo (Ad.), above, p. 60, and Can- 
tham (Heaut.), above, p. 58, n. 85; p. 102. 

^ See Fick-Bechtel, p. 73; Bechtel, Eist. Pers. p. 79. On the apx^weoi-type of 
compound, see under the name Menedemus in the Heaut,, above, p. 96. 

" 'Afixflhutthii, aichon at Athens, 464/3 b. c, Pros. AtL 2314. 
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excq>tionally common Athenian name,** an abbreviation of the full names 
from arpar^f "army,"" and hence peculiarly suited to soldiers, as in the 
present instance: 'Sirato* nomen accomodatum miliUae.^ 

Pahphila. Pamphila is an unusually attractive girl. Ever3rone, Thais, 
Thais' mother and uncle, Thraso, Gnatho, Parmeno, Chaerea and Pythias, 
is instantly impressed by her astounding beauty and charm.^^ Inasmuch 
as there is no further character-delineation through description or action, 
the name is relatively unimportant, and, therefore, the r61e bears a type- 
designation which seems to have been favored by Terence as particularly 
suitable for his heroines.*^ 

Discus. Discus is a freedman, probably a manumitted slave of Chae- 
rea's father, and at his house the young fellows are to have their party 
(608). The name is a mere convenience; almost any name that is suitable 
to slaves and freedmen would do. Discus is a Greek nickname from the 
iUfKos used in athletic contests. As Bechtel suggests, it may indicate a 
man of physical dexterity or athletic prowess,'* or, possibly, it may suggest 
a man of rotund proportions.*® AUnoot appears in a few scattered inscrip- 
tions; ^ in I.G. 2, 1045 (2nd cent. B.C.) the bearer is of uncertain station, 
though possibly a freedman. At all events, the name is not inappropriate to 
the freedman in the Eunuchus, who perhaps had been an exceptionally ac- 
tive and dextrous slave. 

SncAUO. Simalio is one of Thraso's lieutenants, who is put in charge 
of the left wing (775). Hb is one of the large group of names derived from 
ffc|i6s, ^'snubnosed,"** formed by means of the suffix -mdi^ appended to 
Dl^MiXot, which is itself a derivative from Zi/iof (ffc|i6s), with the suffix 

^Pras. AU. 2312, 2315-28, 2482^89; SundwaU, p. 34; LGA. 372, 45. 46; /.(?. 1, 423-7; 
IjG. 2 (index). 

** Pros, AU, 12963-13003; SundwaU, p. 153. For comedy, see Schmidt, p. 209, and Gat- 
lert, p. 55. 

* Fick-Bechtel, p. 255; Bechtd, Eist. Pert. pp. 410 f. 

* Don. on Eun. 414. Also appropriate to lovers according to Sondag, p. 57. 

•T Eun. 146; 116 f.; 131; 135 £.; 273 £.; 442, 274, 361; 317 ff., 366, 565 ff., 916. d. 
Henry, p. 87. 

** Cf. Pamphila in the Pkormio, above, pp. 43 f. and in the Addpkoe, above, p. 60. 

^Spikm,, p. 51, correcting the classification of the name with the short names 
derived from the root Bif-, Fick-Bechtel, p. 99. Cf. Gatsert, p. 46; Bechtel, HiH. Pert. 
p. 605. 

*• Cf . Lamberts, 2, 16. Cf . Z^tpof. 

« CoUits-Bechtd, 2, 2190 (sUve); B.C.H. 7 (1883), 106(metic, 3rd cent); /.(?. 12^, 
879; 1122 (eponymus); 1289, 1.5 (mercator); 12«, 592; 874 (xfi^^rr&s); 14, 1934 h; 2393» 
217, 218. 

*> See Bechtel, SpUtn. p. 25, and Hist. Pers. p. 491. Cf. Simolos {Ad.), Simut 
(Heaut.). Cf. Don. on Eun. 774: a simio ud a simia deHuatum est ohfoeditaiem oris ud 
nasi. 

** See under the name Phormio, above, p. 34. 
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^ It is, accordingly, a derisive designation suitable to a free man of 
humble station, or to a comic slave,** who, in the Eunuchus, is a burlesque 
soldier.** 

DoNAX. This is the name of Thraso's lieutenant in charge of the center 
(774). It is a humorous nickname, perhaps derisive also, derived from 
the noun Ui^a(, "a small reed."*^ As a slave-name, it appears in a fragment 
of the New Comedy (Schr5der, p. 29), and from Diogenes Laertius (5, 2, 
14), it is known as the name of a slave of Theophrastus.** It seems 
to suggest thin persons, as slender and feeble as a reed, and therefore, 
like a reed, Donax will be inanis etfragUis, 'a bruised reed,' when he meets 
the enemy; it is indeed a humorous designation for a staunch lieutenant, but 
it undoubtedly fits the form and character of the slave.** 

Syriscus. S3rriscus is Thraso's lieutenant in charge of the right wing, 
the strategic position, requiring a clever rascal in command (775). Such, to 
be sure, is Syriscus, if he lives up to the significance of his name.^*^ 

Sannio. This name makes up the roll of the valiant army that assaulted 
the house of Thais: General 'Blunderbuss' (Thraso), Captain 'J&wbone' 
(Gnatho), Lieutenants 'Rapscallion' (Syriscus), 'Pugnose' (Simalio) and 
'Spindle-shanks' (Donax), Corporal 'Bloodsucker' (Sanga), and Sergeant 
'Wagtail' (Sannio). Sannio is left behind to guard the camp. Like his 
namesake in the AddphoCf he bears a derisive nickname, appropriate to 
comic slaves as well as to procurers.^^ 

^ See Brugmann-Delbriick*, 2\ 365; Brugmann-Thumb, p. 230. 

* Aldphron, Ep, 4, 8, 9, young man; see Sondag, p. 57; J.G. 12*, 609, 144 (lulls, 
4th cent.); /.G.' 2,1053, a man of uncertain station (1st cent.); often in I.G. 12' (index). 
Cf. ZtftaKos, Anacreon 22, harpist (6th cent.); Anih. Pal. 11, 744, slave; /.G.' 2, 404, 
a man of uncertain station (4th cent.); I,G, 2, 465, 94; 467, 145, epheboi (1st cent.). 

" Don. on 774: mire composila ad cofUemptum nomina UgionoHorum, 

** For a recent etymology, see Ribezzo, Riv. indo-gr.-ital. 1(1917), 49. 

tt From I.G. 2, 3066; 2*, 1605 b; /.G.' 2, 794, nothing certain can be learned. See 
farther Lamberts, 1, 42; Copalle, p. 33; Gatzert, p. 46. 

** Cf. Don. on 774: Donax ab orundine ucmen, uduii sU inanis et fragUis; Bechtd, 
Spittn. p. 16; but less likely Lambertz, 1, 42: "Eine Drohung der Strafe dagegen enthUt 
A6ra^' (rejected by Wilhelm, BeUr. i. gr. Inschr. p. 320). 

^^ Diminutive of Syrus, and as such appearing in the AMphoe, above, p. 56^ Here 
undoubtedly it is a real name, as it is in Menander's Epiirepontes. On the Synis-^^ of 
dave, see the discussion of that character in the Addphot pp. 55 L 

>*^ See above, pp. 50 ff . 



^Vm. CONCLUSION 

A significant name is one which indicates or suggests the characteristic 
features of a personality regarded as a type or as an individual. There is 
excellent evidence, derived from the ninth chapter of Aristotle's Podics, 
a treatise TtpL Tfioai»wta9 by Aristophanes of Byzantium, an epistle of the 
younger Pliny (6, 21), and the commentary of Donatus (esp. on Ad, 26), 
attesting the existence in antiquity of a tradition of literary criticism 
which required of comic plajrwrights the emplo3rment of significant names. 

Character analysis shows that the personages in Terence's comedies, 
in so far as they are adequately delineated, are individualized within their 
several types, either by means of varying emphasis laid upon certain 
characteristics, or by the introduction of other differetUiae; the conten- 
tion of Siess, Henry, Schild (pp. 70 ff.) and others is hereby substantiated. 

To a great majority of these personages Terence has assigned names 
etymologically appropriate to their predominant characteristics; these 
names usually bear both type and individual significance. A few, who 
have no particular qualities stressed, have names which fit the essential 
action in their rAles as, e.g., Clitipho in the HeaiUon Timarumenos. The 
remainder have names which indicate a substantial differentiation between 
two more or less similar types, such as Davos and Syrus. Where neither 
character nor rdle is elaborated, most often in the case of convenient 
designations such as Phaedrus, CUnia and Niceratus, in the Andria (86 f.), 
the names bear at least type significance. In three instances arbitrary 
names have been added by copyists to the rdles in the scene headings of 
one or more MSS.: Bacchis in the Andria (155), Canthara in the HeatUon 
Timarumenos (614), Demea and Laches in the Eunuchus^ (971). Two 
names, Bacchis in the Hecyra, and Thraso in the Eunuckus, are found to be 
appropriate Kar^ iiprl^paaiVf a device rather frequently employed by Plan* 
tus; the accruing irony is not only suggestive of the true character and 
rAle of the personages, but may also heighten the humor of the situation. 
The significance of the names is occasionally fixed by word-play (as, e.g., 
Parmeno: adsiste in the Addphoe (169), although Terence is sparing in the 
use of this device as compared with Plautus) and also by folk-etymologies, 
such as Simo: simulo, and Micio: mica. 

Where it is known that Terence changed the name of his original, it 
has been to produce closer congruity with the character or r61e. The three 
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personages, Charinus and Byrria in the Andria^ and Antipho in the Eunu- 
chus, who, according to Donatus, were invented by Terence, bear names 
decidedly appropriate to their character and rdles. 

It seems dear, therefore, that Terence consistently observed the rule 
of tlic significant name, employing it with individual significance if the 
elaboration of character or rdle permitted, and, if not, at least with t3rpe 
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Midas PA. 44 
Myrrina ff €C. 86 
Mysis And. 68 

Nausistzata PA. 41 
Niceratus And. 76 

Pamphila PA. 43; Ad. 60; Eun. 120 
Pamphilus iliMT. 69; Hec. 85 
Panneno ilif. 53; Hec. 81; £101. 107 
Phsibula And. 75 
Pbaedria PA. 32; Eun. 106 
Phaedrus ilmT. 76 

Pliania And. 79; ffec. 92; HemU. 103 
Phanium PA. 43 
Phanociates Heani. 104 
Phidippus ffec. 84 
Philotis Hec. 80 
Philotium Hec. 80 

Philtera J7eoM/. 103 
Philumena And. 79; ff€C. 91 
Phonnio PA. 34 
Phrygia Ad. 63; HeatU. 102 
Pythias £Mi. 114 

SangaJBim. 119 

Sannio Ad. 50; Eun. 121 

Sdrtus JSTec. 89 

Simalio Eun. 120 

Simo ilni. 65 

Sunon Men. Eun. 119 

Simulus Ad. 62 

Simus ffeottl. 103 

Sophrona PA. 40; Eun. 119 

Sosia And. 66; JSTec. 86 

Sostiata Ad. 57; JSTec. 83; Heaui. 101 

Stephanio Ad. 62 

Stnpo PA. 44 

Stoiaz iltf. 61 

Stzato Eun. 119 

Strouthias Men. Eun. Ill 

Syia J7«c. 81 

Syiiscus Ad. 56; ^mi. 121 

Syrus Ad. 55; JSTamif. 28, 99 

Thais EiMf. 109 
Thzaso £flf». 113 
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INDEX OF SUFFICES AND SECOND MKBifBEKS OF COMPOUNDS 



120 -i«m84 

-fielikii 75 4f 68^ 77 

91. 07 -i#»f 56 

77 -i^r«ff 108 

-«f40 -^pkn, -upturn 41, lOT 

-te32 -49^02 

-atll5 -*rA«, -^Oot 48 

-ttvfOl -^Pin^l 

-I»9f53 -^ArSO 

-Sbot88 ««r88 

•«p42 -Ant 
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